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PREFACE 


Tue following sermons are published in answer to 
requests by persons who heard them. They were 
prepared, in the first instance, without any thought of 
publication. With one exception, they were delivered 
in the United States of America. They were not 
given, I need not say, at the full length in which they 
appear in this volume. Omissions and alterations were 
also made to suit the place and the occasion. The 
third and the eighth sermons retain the special allusions 
which they had when originally preached in Glasgow. 

The discourses on Inspiration, Revelation, and Prayer, 
which are crowded out of this volume, will be published, 
I expect, about Easter. 

The address on “The Coming Church,” which I 
gave by request in several American cities, is already 
published. 

I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to my friend 
William Whitwell, Esq., F.L.S., Darley Green, War- 
wickshire, for kindly correcting the proofs. 


JOHN HUNTER. 
Trinity Cuurcu, Grascow, 
November 1910, 
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GOD AND LIFE 


THE PASSION FOR GOD 


“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon 

earth I desire beside Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth: but God 
is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.’”’—Psatm Ixxiii. 
25, 206. 
Wuat is there anywhere in ancient religious poetry 
that can be put side by side with the Book of Psalms, 
embracing as it does the best and most inspired 
utterances of centuries of Hebrew life? The intense 
and vivid consciousness of God which pervades it, 
gives it, even after the lapse of twenty-five hundred 
years, the first place among the religious classics for 
the spiritual edification of mankind—makes it the best 
of all devotional manuals—the best of all companions 
for the soul in its most religious hours. It lifts us 
into an atmosphere of religious feeling which may 
justly be regarded as the purest and highest that has 
ever been reached by man. 


I do not know how it may be with many of you, 
I I 
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but as the years pass over me I find more and more, 
in the Book of Psalms, as read and interpreted in the 
filial faith and spirit of Jesus Christ, all that I require 
for the great practical needs of my own life. I do not 
find much in the New Testament which is really 
helpful in this purely personal way, that goes beyond 
what the Hebrew Psalmists said in their most inspired 
moments and moods. Jesus Himself, as the narratives 
of the Temptation and Crucifixion show, drew from 
the Psalms the words which sustained and expressed 
His own faith and hope in the critical hours of His 
life. In the spiritual atmosphere of the Psalms He 
lived, and with their words on His lips He died. 
Language such as that of the verses I have read as 
my text is, as you know, very far from being ex- 
ceptional in the Book of Psalms. We find on every 
page expressions which reveal the same depth and 
fervour of devotion and piety. “Like as the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after —Thee, O God.”—“I will go unto the altar of 
God; unto God my exceeding joy.’—“ My soul 
followeth hard after Thee.”—‘ My soul breaketh for 
the longing that it hath unto Thy judgments at all 
times.’’—“ In God is my salvation and my glory ; the 
rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in God.” 
Though national to the core, and fitted for the 
Temple-worship of a people, yet the Psalms were 
originally the outcome of intensely personal emotion 
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and experience. It is this, indeed, which gives them 
their peculiar and permanent value. They grasp God 
as a personal and proved possession. Few of our 
modern hymns grasp Him with the same intensity. 
Their writers are not only seeking after God, they 
have found Him. They do not cry, “O God!” in 
mere recognition or even adoration; but, “O God, 
Thou art my God”—a cry which gives expression not 
merely to thought or hope, but to a reality in process 
of fulfilment ; and a cry also which illustrates the 
difference between belief and faith, between philosophy 
and religion. 

There is a temptation, I know, to regard such 
passages as those I have just quoted as belonging to 
the literature of formal devotion rather than as the 
intensely true utterance—the expression in terms of 
experience—of living, throbbing hearts, of the pure 
and sacred passion of human souls who had sought 
after and found the living God. But the Psalms were 
not written, as we say, outside of time and space, but 
centuries ago, under the shadow of the Temple of 
Zion, or by the waters of Babylon ; and written with 
the life-blood of men of like passions with ourselves. 
While they are the unsurpassed expression of the 
spiritual and Divine life in man, they are at the same 
time truly and deeply human. It is quite possible 
that their strain of feeling may not be real to many of 
us; we may not have anything in our souls which 
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responds to it, we may not even have thrilled to it 
with the sympathetic power of imagination ; but for 
all that, it expresses, not the extravagance, but the 
essence of religion. The root of religion is the sense 
of personal relation to God, and the devotional spirit 
which breathes through the Psalms is the flower and 
fruit of that experience. The truly religious man is 
the man who has God at the centre and heart of his 
life—the man whose religion is that of the men who 
wrote the Psalms. 

Is it not worth our while to pause and ask our- 
selves, here and now, how far religion is with us a real 
personal experience of God—an original, first-hand 
acquaintance with the deep things of God—things 
which most men see and know only through the eyes 
and reports of others? It is easy to put as a substitute 
for this living experience of God what, at the best, can 
only be regarded as aids to understanding and in- 
terpreting it, or as means of quickening, purifying, and 
deepening it where it already exists. Theology—old 
or new—is not religion, but one of the ways by which 
men seek to express or nourish their religious or 
devotional feelings. The Church is not religion, but 
the organisation founded on our religious relations, 
and in and through which men labour to cultivate and 
promote the religious life in themselves and in their 
fellows. Now it is quite possible to be interested, and 
eagerly interested, in the intellectual, ritualistic, or 
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institutional side of religion, without any knowledge 
of religion in its immediacy ; without any realisation of 
that immediate, personal relationship to God as the 
Father of our spirits which both the Psalmist and the 
Saviour declared to be the very essence of religion. Is 
it not, indeed, one of our besetting dangers, that we 
may become so much absorbed in theology, or ritual, 
or in ecclesiastical or semi-religious institutions, that 
we fail to preserve the personal element which is 
the hidden life and reality of religion, and lose the 
feeling of immediate connection with God. Even a 
saint like Thomas Erskine of Linlathen was once 
moved to say: “I feel self-condemned in occupying 
my mind in the labour of constructing the intellectual 
form of religion when I could be so much more 
profitably employed in actually walking with God.” 
There has been in England, in recent days, a great 
- revival of interest in theological questions, but it is 
not safe to infer from it that there has been any real 
deepening of interest in religion as an experience, or 
any real revival of religion in the hearts and lives of 
men. We must, of course, think and define ; we must 
inevitably seek to interpret and justify to the mind the 
experience of the heart, and put our religious persua- 
sions and convictions into the best intellectual shape 
we can; but let us be sure that we know, first-hand 
for ourselves, what are the spiritual facts and experi- 
ences before we begin to interpret and define them 
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for ourselves or for others. Let us be sure, for 
example, that we know something of the spiritual life 
and power and mighty breath which fill the Psalms— 
something of their religion—before we get absorbed 
in what we are pleased to call their theology. 
Christianity makes everything of the personal ex- 
perience of God to which the Psalms bear witness. 
It is not a substitute for it, but a means of producing 
it. It seeks to lead us directly to this experience of 
God as the everlasting secret of life and religion. It 
is religion in its simplicity and immediacy we find 
in the Gospels—not the destruction but the fulfil- 
ment of the religion of the Psalms. It was not to 
the speculative and argumentative mind, but to the 
awakened and sensitive soul, Jesus invariably addressed 
Himself. He never taught that we are saved by 
knowledge and learning, or in some roundabout way 
through ecclesiastical corporations. On one occasion 
we read that He thanked His Father for the simplicity 
of true religion, that it could be revealed to ignorant 
people, to people who are but as “babes” in the eyes 
of the wise and prudent—that is, of the theological 
experts and clerical leaders. His great message was 
an unceasing pleading with men to come into direct, 
personal relations with God—His Father and theirs. 
If, instead of thrusting our theology on Jesus, we 
would sit at His feet and learn of Him, we would 
soon discover that all the stress of His yearning was 
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that men should have this first-hand experience of 
God. The experience of personal, direct, filial relation- 
ship to God is the distinctively Christian experience— 
an experience which our Lord sought by all the methods 
of personal influence to produce or quicken in the 
souls of men. The faith which He inspired and 
inspires is the filial faith by which He Himself was 
possessed. The life of faith in Christ is the life of 
Sonship—union with the Father through the Son; 
that is, through filial trust and love and obedience, 
through the filial spirit. 

The founder of modern theology—the German 
Schleiermacher—has somewhere remarked that a man 
can make no greater gift to another than what he has 
talked with himself in his deepest heart. It is on this 
principle that I am speaking to you as I am now 
speaking. I feel increasingly that to-day, when the 
whole subject of religion has become so deeply, aye, 
so tragically involved in questions of critical scholar- 
ship and philosophy, we must, not only for the sake of 
religion, but for the sake of men and women who have 
become either bewildered or indifferent through the 
complexity of the problems raised, go back to the very 
first things—to what the Psalmist called the secret of 
the Lord which is with them that fear Him, and 
which St Paul described as the simplicity of Christ; 
but which he himself did not a little to obscure and 
confuse. For in times of critical strain and trial, in 
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the stress of temptation, under the pressure of responsi- 
bility, passing through troubles which search our being 
to its roots and make the earth sound hollow under 
our feet, the religion we need is the religion we can 
experience—the truth which is not bound up with 
outside things, but which enters the soul through 
experience: that knowledge of God which, in its 
last analysis, is a personal spiritual experience. And 
amid the strong, swift, and manifold drift, in these 
passing times, toward all that is corporate and collec- 
tive in life, we must not suffer ourselves, or suffer 
others, to forget or slight the personal side and root of 
religion. For it is that out of which the rest comes— 
not only our individual power for service and sacrifice, 
but all the noblest issues of life: all that is strongest 
and best in our corporate life and corporate work. 

The profound sense of relationship to God which 
we find everywhere in the Book of Psalms, reaches the 
climax or the high-water mark of expression in the 
great words I read as my text: “Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth I 
desire beside Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth : 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever.’ This is not the pathos of passionate 
yearning, but the language of satisfaction and assurance. 
We have here, I think, the matchless expression of 
that passion for God which is the inmost heart of true 
religion, and which all profound religious experience 
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ever renews. It is the utterance of a man seeking not 
God’s gifts, but God Himself ; a man of whom it may 
be truly said that his religion—that is, his communion 
with God—is the deepest of his personal relations ; is, 
indeed, of his very essence and character. He and 
God are inseparable. He cannot live without God ; 
and he has somehow reached the assurance that God 
cannot live without him, that there is a real, unbreak- 
able though mysterious tie between his beating human 
heart and the Divine Heart of the universe. His 
words appear more wonderful the more we ponder 
them. They describe the supreme experience of mortal 
life, and appeal so impressively to the spiritual imagina- 
tion, that we can hardly think of them in a merely 
critical way. This Hebrew soul turns from the in- 
numerable objects around and above him to the 
Invisible God. He looks abroad upon earth and sky, 
and takes in, as it were in a glance, the splendours and 
delights of each world; and beyond each and all, he 
gazes upward still. Earth cannot detain him, and 
heaven cannot satisfy him. Human affection, and the 
ties of kindred and friendship, are not strong enough 
to hold him down. The upper regions are to his 
Oriental eyes filled with angels, but his soul refuses 
even to linger in their radiant company. All that is 
created he passes by in his aspiration after the Un- 
created—the Light and Love Ineffable. 

We can scarcely measure the strength and fervour 
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of devotion contained in the words of this saint, who, 
in the dim twilight of the world’s history, thus felt and 
thought about his God. They express passionate love 
and delight. They are the language of one who had 
found his deepest satisfactions and resources in God, 
as if the Divine Presence and Communion were his one 
and only joy. Having God, earth has become heaven ; 
and what more could heaven itself give in the way of 
blessedness or society? Having God, he possesses 
heaven and earth; or, as Luther’s translation has it, 
“Having God, he asks not after heaven or earth.” 

The writer of the seventeenth Psalm says, in words 
which recur again and again to the memory like the 
cadence of familiar music: “As for me, I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness,” or, more 
correctly: ““When I awake I shall be satisfied with 
Thee.” He is contrasting, you will remember, two 
kinds of satisfaction—the satisfaction of the worldly 
soul, and the satisfaction of the godly soul ; and as for 
him, he boldly declares, he will neither rest nor be 
satisfied with anything less than God. It is not the 
passion for personal perfection to which he gives 
expression, but the passion for God. It is not this 
thing or that which he wants, but God Himself; and 
when he awakes from this existence of shadow and 
seeming, it is with God he hopes to be satisfied. But 
the writer of the seventy-third Psalm did not wait for 
the great awakening of death to bring this divine joy. 
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It came to him, not all at once, but gradually, as the 
result of the discipline outlined in his Psalm—which is 
a kind of lyrical epitome of the Book of Job. He had 
had other desires and longings to which he had been 
tempted again and again to give the supreme place in 
his regard ; but at the last he was able to say, out of 
the fulness of a sincere heart: “Whom have | in 
heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth I 
desire beside Thee.” 

The passion for God which finds immortal expression 
in our text is, I said, the inmost heart of religion. 
The crucial test, therefore, to which every form of 
religion ought to be submitted is this: Does it tend 
to produce, to quicken, to nourish, to strengthen, to 
purify and direct aright this passion for God—those 
religious desires and emotions—reverence, awe, grati- 
tude, repentance, trust, submission, the longing for 
truth and beauty and goodness—which find their 
crowning and complete expression in the devotion of 
the whole being and life to God? If it does that, and 
in proportion as it does that, it is true religion. 

But we can hardly read the Psalms thoughtfully 
without asking ourselves: “‘ Have we not lost some- 
thing out of our religion, both in its individual and 
collective form?” What a sense these old Hebrews 
had of God! What reverence, what awe, what 
passionate desire and devotion! Where are such feel- 
ings now? Who now seeks with all his mind and heart 
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for real intimacy with God? Where is the passion for 
God? It is surely passing strange that we, who live 
in the full light of the day of Christ, should only be 
able with difficulty, and not without some sense of 
unreality, to appropriate to ourselves the aspirations, 
and prayers, and thanksgivings of the saints of Israel— 
their longing for God and their joy in God! 

Many of the desires and cravings which we call 
religious are, when examined, seen to be purely 
egoistic: longings for self-satisfaction rather than for 
God. What do you find most present and prevailing 
in prayers and hymns, and in the exhortations addressed 
from many pulpits, but a spirit that has no higher 
desires than for private salvation, no aspiration except 
for personal comfort, happiness, and well-being here 
and hereafter. The selfishness which men carry into 
religion is sorrowfully illustrated even in their reaction 
from religion: the need of God appears so often to 
vanish with their dread of hell. There is a lower use 
of prayer with which we are very familiar, and in which 
many rest as though it were the final form of prayer. 
Communion with God seems narrowed down to a more 
or less selfish asking for particular blessings—temporal 
and spiritual—the healing of the body, and the healing 
of the mind or soul,—and its whole purpose and efficacy 
are regarded as comprised in receiving these blessings. 

It has been said, somewhat irreverently, that men do 
not so much worship God, as use Him ; and there is 
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truth in the charge. St Bernard used to say that a man 
begins to move toward Christian perfection when he 
begins to care for himself for the sake of God. But 
how few of us care for ourselves in this high way— 
seeking to develop and train our powers, seeking gifts 
and cultivating gifts, praying for wisdom and goodness 
and strength, just in order that we may lay a more 
complete and finished sacrifice—even the sacrifice of — 
our disciplined and enlarged self—upon the altar of 
God’s will and service! Even when we look forward 
to heaven, it is not the nearer presence and full enjoy- 
ment of God which we expect and most think about, 
but the cessation of mortal care and strife, or reunion 
with earthly friends—not closer union with God. How 
few can enter into the frame of mind of the Arabian 
mystic who prayed: “If I worship Thee, O God, for 
fear of hell, send me to hell ; and if I worship Thee in 
hope of heaven, deny me heaven; but if I worship 
Thee for Thyself, withhold not from me the Eternal 
Beauty” ; or of the Christian poet who sang :— 


“Not Thy gifts I seek, O Lord ; 
Not Thy gifts, but Thee. 
What were all Thy boundless store 
Without Thyself? what less or more? 
Not Thy gifts, but Thee ” ; 


or of the Hebrew Psalmist who said : ‘ Having God, 
I ask not heaven or earth.” 
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In much of the religious devotion of Christen- 
dom, the ancient passion for God—the Infinite 
and Eternal God—has given place to the passion for 
the Son of God. In many churches and religious 
assemblies the whole worship often appears to centre 
in the Son, as though He were the whole Godhead, as 
though there were no God the Father above and 
beyond Him. Not long before he died, the late 
Bishop Westcott complained of “the growing tendency 
on all sides in popular forms of worship to put into 
the background the glory and love of the Father.” 
We have only to read carefully many modern books 
of prayers and hymns to find out how much God is 
identified almost entirely and exclusively with Jesus, 
and worshipped with phrases borrowed from the Song 
of Solomon. We must give earnest heed to guard 
ourselves against this great error andirreverence. We 
must not let even our devotion to the Son of God 
take the place of the passion for God. For to do this 
would be really to break with Jesus—to separate 
ourselves from Him who came out from God, and 
came into the world, not to seek His own but His 
Father’s glory, not to bring us to Himself but to 
God. We must not stop short of the God whom 
Jesus revealed. ‘Back to Jesus” really means “ Back 
to God.” It is His work in the world to bear all 
things on to that single and simple majesty of dominion 
when “ God shall be all in all” —and “all in all” to 
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the souls of all His children. This is the meaning © 
and end of mediatorship in religion. 

For many years now we have witnessed outside 
the Churches great efforts to make the ethical 
or humanitarian passion take the place and do the 
work of the passion for God. The moral ideal, or 
“the great God Man,” has been exalted to the throne 
of Deity, and we have been told that we need no other 
God. Instead of the angel-song of Christian tradition, 
we have become familiar with this jubilant strain : 
“Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master 
of things.” We have been exhorted to let the passion 
of Hebrew and Christian souls for God give place 
to the passion for truth, for goodness, for justice, for 
brotherhood, for humanity. Even in the Churches 
themselves we have seen in recent years increasing 
signs of a too terrestrial religion and a growing 
secularity—a strong tendency and disposition, even 
where the creed is most orthodox and evangelical, to 
make more of earth than heaven; more of man than 
God; more of work than worship; more of church 
halls, with their enlarged provisions for secular activities, 
than of church altars; more of social gratifications 
than of those sacrifices of God which are “broken 
and contrite hearts”; more of speeches and addresses 
on social and semi-political subjects than of sermons 
which deal directly with God and the soul, with “all 
that once was great in Christendom, when God meant 
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God.” This state of things belongs, of course, to a 
period of reaction from incredible creeds and antiquated 
forms of worship ; to the decay of faith, and to spiritual 
exhaustion—and the sadness and folly of it all will 
soon be apparent. The ethical movement, as a distinct 
movement, is well-nigh already a spent force. Many 
of those who were attracted by it for a time are dis- 
covering that the passion for God is inclusive of the 
passion for moral perfection and the realisation of the 
moral ideal, and that, instead of being a substitute for 
right living, it is on the contrary the most powerful 
motive and inspiration so right living—and to all 
striving, personal and collective, for a nobler order 
of human life and human society. There is no need 
for us to choose, as Mr Frederic Harrison bids us, 
between devotion to God and devotion to humanity. 
Our devotion to God includes, while it transcends, 
devotion to humanity. Every step we take nearer 
God takes us deeper into the human fellowship—for 
God in deepest essence is not only Light but Love. 
He dwells in the world as well as above it; dwells, 
not in isolation from His children, but in real union 
and sympathy with them, sharing and carrying their 
sorrows. What God did in Christ is the revelation 
and symbol of what He is doing always, and every- 
where. To-day in this country and city, as in 
Palestine and Jerusalem long ago, His unseen Presence 
is ever passing through all our human anguish and 
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woe, and His merciful power is ceaselessly at work 
relieving and removing them. To have the passion 
for God means, that we partake of His spirit; that 
we share His sympathy ; that we are devoted to His 
will ; that we are fulfilling His purpose; that we are 
doing His work ; that we are entering into His service 
and sacrifice, now and here, amid these ways of earth 
and time. And is it not a fact that the men who have 
most helped the world have been—the great majority 
of them—men whose passion for God has inspired and 
fired them with a passion for humanity—the passion of 
human sympathy and service? But on the other hand, 
when God ceases to be the centre of life to us, are we 
not in danger of losing our touch with all the points 
of the circumference—losing our touch with the vast 
- human life around us? While we can never be out of 
true and full sympathy with man as long as we are in 
true and full sympathy with God, the loss of sympathy 
with God means inevitably, in course of time, the loss 
of sympathy with man. Let not the Churches, there- 
fore, suppose that in making less of God and more of 
man, less of worship and the culture of the spiritual 
affections and more of all kinds of temporalities and 
secularities, that they are likely to be of greater service 
to the living needs of men. While engaged in work 
which the world is also busy about by a thousand 
agencies, and which is becoming more and more, in 
these days, the general charge of society, it would be 
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infinitely sad to let this, their special and divine work, 
suffer and pass out of their hands—the work of 
ministering to the sense of God in the soul and life 
of man. “Thou art troubled about many things, and 
but one thing is needful.” It is the passion for God 
that is most needful to the life of the Church—if it is 
to be of immediate use in recovering the lost sense 
of God’s presence among men, if it is to continue 
to be the source of spiritual inspiration to coming 
generations. Though the Church may have more 
to do than to inspire and quicken, to nourish and 
strengthen the passion for God in the hearts and lives 
of men, still, if it is only able to do that, and to do it 
as it ought to be done, it might well be content to 
leave the supply of the other and lower needs of men 
to the institutions and agencies which are better fitted 
to supply them. Let it never be forgotten, that what 
goes down to the springs of human feeling, and in- 
spires heart and soul, controls and directs at the same 
time all the currents of being and of action, and may 
be the source of all that is nobly practical and beneficent 
in life. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that much of our 
modern religion has lost the passion for God. There 
can be no doubt that such a text as: “Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee ? and there is none upon the earth 
I desire in comparison with Thee,” is one of those 
rapturous expressions which a large and ever-increasing 
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company of good people in our land and time find it 
difficult to respond to, or even to appreciate. It has 
lost for them its power and appeal. It is not the 
unaffected and natural expression of their feeling. 
They may still repeat in church the words in which 
ancient saints expressed their religious yearning and 
experience, but it is because they are touched by their 
_ pathos and beauty, or because they think so little of 
what they are saying and singing that they are, alas ! 
able to utter the grandest religious words without 
feeling any shame at their own unreality, or any sorrow 
at their incapacity to truly understand them. Not 
many, here or anywhere, do we see before whom our 
hearts cry out: “They know the reality of religion, 
they have found the secret of God: communion with 
God is the very breath of their life.” To how many 
is religion a dismal necessity, not a delight—a de- 
pression, not an inspiration—a penance, not a duty 
that is one with joy! How many there are who would 
not like to be described as non-religious, who yet 
regard this passionate devotion to God as something 
quite unnatural—a state of religious elevation and 
ecstasy, in which one cannot live habitually, or even 
healthily—a pathetic misdirection and waste of spiritual 
energy! There are also many others who do not 
question its reality ; they sympathise with it as they 
read its classic expressions in the Psalms ; they admire 
it in saints and martyrs; they like to see it in their 
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ministers; but they know nothing of it themselves ; 
they cannot make its language their own ; it is an 
experience quite out of their reach and round of life. 
There are others who—in the reaction from superstition 
and conventionalism, and in the long critical process 
through which honest minds have to go in these days 
in order to get at the truth of things—have become 
over-developed intellectually at the expense of the 
heart. They have the courage of their opinions, but 
not of their feelings—not of the faith of their hearts, 
not of the emotions which are loyally due to the truth 
they know to be truth. They believe in God as they 
believe in nothing else, but they do not get the full 
content of joy and rapture out of their belief. But 
whatever the cause, there can be no doubt that the 
souls of the mass of people, even in our churches, do 
not answer to the passionate devotion of Hebrew 
and Christian saints. It is only a man here and there 
who can unaffectedly say with the Psalmist that ‘“ God 
is his exceeding joy,” and that, “having God, he asks 
not heaven or earth.” 

Now, what I want to impress upon you in a few 
closing sentences is, that such a great utterance as our 
text : “Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and there is 
none upon earth I desire beside Thee” —is not the record 
of a unique or exceptional experience or inspiration 
possible only to a few, to medieval saints like St Francis 
of Assisi, who spent many a long night, from dark to 
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dawn, in prayer, using no words save this one phrase : 
“My God, Thou art my all”; or to modern saints 
like Wilberforce and Gladstone, who used to repeat 
the Psalms to themselves on the way to the House of 
Commons ; rather does it set forth the feeling that 
may and ought to be cherished by every man towards 
the God with whom he has to do. It is a mistake to 
look upon the passion of devotion as the incidence of 
a certain temperament—the gift of a very fine and 
peculiar organisation. It is, of course, more difficult 
to some to win and keep it than it is to others; and 
yet we can train and control temperament, which is 
often really nothing more than a sort of persistent and 
dominant mood. In its true and genuine sense, the 
passion for God is not a bare sentiment dependent 
upon the possession of an ardent temperament, not 
merely a fervid expression of devout feeling—a mystical 
rapture. These are only particular and partial mani- 
festations of it. Underlying them, and appearing in 
a variety of forms, it exists as a great pervasive 
principle of life, quickening the whole being of the 
man into whose soul religion has entered as a reality 
and power. The passion for God is not the forcing 
of our human instincts and affections into an unnatural 
channel; it is, on the contrary, their natural and 
normal outcome and fulfilment. The truth is, there 
are slumbering in us all those desires and cravings and 
aspirations which the language of the Psalms interprets 
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and expresses. God is involved in man’s being, and 
the awakening of the Divine passion simply waits on 
its development. The man in whom it is absent or 
feeble has either an undeveloped or a stifled soul. 
The needs of life have not drawn forth the latent 
powers of the spirit ; or torpor, or paralysis from some 
cause or other, has come over them after they had at 
one time been awakened and more or less active. Do 
not fear that you must live an unnatural life if you 
take God into it—or much of God. Your nature is 
made for God. Your dissatisfaction with everything 
unrelated to God, and apart from God, reveals the 
essential and potential divinity of your nature—whose 
demands are not met until there is established a real 
and close unity between you and God. Your life is 
in a state of confusion and anarchy until it is freely 
given to God, to attain its unity in Him. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
mind, and soul, and strength ’’—that is the music for 
which you are made, the true harmony of life. And 
the more you give yourself to that passion, the more 
you find yourself ; the surer becomes your hold upon 
yourself, the clearer and stronger your individual 
powers, and the more fully do you possess them. 
“‘Man’s chief end,” the Catechism says in words 
which can never be surpassed, “is to glorify God and 
to enjoy him for ever.” Yes! life must have one 
chief controlling end—one great overmastering, all- 
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comprehending passion and motive,—to overcome its 
contradictions, to subdue and to restore to unity its 
conflicting interests and activities, and to quicken its 
two sides, the earthly and the heavenly, which are not 
two but one. To be devoted to God need not mean 
to be detached from the world. The world is the 
sphere in which we are to serve God. The right 
fulfilment of our personal relationship to God includes 
fidelity to every earthly relationship and duty. The 
passion for God is a passion of devotion to the will of 
God in all the practical tasks of everyday life. It is 
the central and cherished conviction of the order of 
churches to which you belong,’ their distinctive 
witness—that all souls will finally be brought into 
harmony with God, and God be all in all. It is a great 
creed, and must, where it wins the consent of the mind 
and the co-operation of the will, make great character 
and great life. Do you believe it greatly? I want 
you to look at your confession of faith in a personal 
and practical way. Are you striving now with all your 
might to bring your lives into harmony with God? 
Is God “all in all” to you, not only in your public 
believing and confessing, but in your private desires 
and aspirations, in your purposes and actions, in your 
daily work in the world as in your Sunday worship ? 
Are you freely and fully yielding up yourselves to be 
quickened and ruled by the passion for God? Are 
1 The Universalist Church of America, 
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you bringing your lives in all their relations and 
interests into subjection to the Divine order and will, 
and thus hastening the time, as far as you can, of the 
final and complete reconciliation of all beings and 
things to God? 

“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is 
none upon earth I desire beside Thee.” What a 
great and sorrowful disparity there is between this life 
at one with God, and our actual life! Except at rare 
moments, the passion for God is a passion of which 
few are conscious. We confess God to be the source 
of blessedness, but in practical ways He is not thus 
regarded. Who “enjoys God” ?—to use the suggest- 
ive words of the Catechism. Do you enjoy God, my 
hearers? There be many who say, “ Who will show 
us any good ?’’—but there are hardly any who add: 
*¢ Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon 
us.” We live as if God alone were not sufficient for 
our needs. The reason why the best earthly things 
lose their interest and freshness for us in the course of 
years is, that we are trying to have them, and to use 
them, apart from God. The reason why natural joy 
and hope die out as one grows older is, that they are 
not rooted in God. How many of the best and most 
wonderful things of earth—our affections and our 
friendships—run to waste, are not half used or half 
enjoyed, just because our souls are not in touch with 
God—the touch which changes everything and makes 
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us the inheritors of the earth and the lords of life! 
Yes! having God, we possess both earth and heaven— 
aye, heaven! It is often said that the Hebrews had 
no conception of a future state—an unjust accusation. 
It is plain, however, from their literature, that it was 
not an absorbing theme. It did not concern them 
to think much about it, when God, now and here, was 
to them a real Presence, and they lived deep in His 
fellowship. To possess God is to possess a sure and 
certain promise and pledge of endless life with God. 
Emerson, looking upon the face of his dead boy, 
exclaimed in his wonderful threnody: ‘What is 
excellent, as God lives, is permanent.”” Yes! as God 
lives, and we live and move and have our being in 
God. ‘My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is 
the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” 
Flesh and heart fail, but there is something more than 
flesh and heart. The passion for God, I said, is the 
inmost heart of religion. It 7s religion. Have we 
got it? Can we say, “Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee ? and there is none upon earth I desire beside 
Thee.” O that our tongues, before we die, might 
master the sweet mystery of this ancient speech ! 

Men and women, friends and strangers! What is 
it in life—what is it in these passing days, that is 
satisfying you most? Is it God ?—or is it some selfish 
-and worldly thing? This is not a question to be 
dismissed from your minds with your exit from this 
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church this morning. It is a question of direct, 
practical, perpetual interest to you ; far, far more than 
your health or your business, your money or your 
amusements. What do you really know of this passion 
for God? Can you sincerely say that it is only with 
God you can be satisfied? Would your life seem 
utterly, intolerably empty without God? Would the 
loss of God, if such a thing were possible, be your 
greatest loss ? 

We see all around us many serious men wondering 
what will be the next great religious movement of our 
time. It is often assumed in their speculations that 
the object of religion may be something other and less 
than God—anything vast or lofty enough to call forth 
admiration, or reverence, or enthusiasm. And though, 
no doubt, religion in the true sense of the word can 
hallow all noble human passions and interests, yet it 
is distinct from and above them all, and cannot be 
absorbed in any one of them, however exalted. The 
object of religion is God—the Living God. ‘God 
Himself,” said Luther, “ must be our religion.” This 
is true to-day as yesterday. We may be confident that 
God will in His own time and way use all our new 
knowledge and experience to revive and deepen the 
ancient desire of the human heart for Himself. He 
will raise up in our twentieth century enlightened 
religious enthusiasts who will show how fervid faith in 
a living and personal God is not only compatible with 
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all our modern knowledge, but will interpret its results, 
and fill them with holy inspiration and fire. We can- 
not believe that the great passion for God will ever 
fade and die out of human lives. We cannot believe 
that it will burn less clearly and ardently, possess men 
more feebly and faintly, now when they live in a wider 
universe, and their eyes have seen the glory of God in 
the Face of Jesus Christ. 

Let me plead with you once again, to put yourselves 
under the influences which most quicken and strengthen 
in you the passion of devotion to Him in whom you 
“live and move and have your being.” 

It is told of a distinguished astronomer that he 
could spend a whole night, unconscious of time’s 
passage, gazing at some remarkable phenomenon in the 
_ heavens. How many of us ever care to spend a whole 
night, or any large part of a day or night, in communion 
with God? Are we not putting secular things—all the 
business and pleasure of life—first, and thrusting into 
a corner what ancient saints were accustomed to describe 
as “the practice of the presence of God”? To keep 
any of our fine human relations at a point of exaltation, 
requires, we know, constant care and effort. And yet 
this is precisely what we fail to realise concerning the 
highest of all relations—the relation of our souls to 
God. We have been told times without number, by 
those who have the best right to tell us, that the secret 
of the divine joy which finds expression in the Hebrew 
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Psalms, and which is the most precious of all human 
possessions, lies in holding frequent communion with 
God. It does not come by one flash of light, or by 
one great convulsive experience, but gradually, step by 
step, by regular acts of devotion, by meditation, con- 
templation, prayer, and obedience ; without haste and 
without rest, in the steady and continuous living of our 
life with God. Let the line, then, of our aspiration 
and striving be ever Godward. Let us not rest con- 
tent until our dim and feeble longing for God becomes 
a great and commanding passion, until we find even 
here “fulness of joy” in the Presence of God, until 
we can make the ancient words our very own: “ Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon 
earth I desire beside Thee. My flesh and my heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.” 


THE SIMPLICITY AND BREADTH 
OF TRUE RELIGION 


‘¢ Jesus answered, Hear, O Israel ; The Lord our God is one Lord: 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength; this is 
the first commandment. And the second is like, namely this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.””—St Marx xii. 30, 31. 


Ir is impossible to define adequately the greatest 
things. They are larger than any definition or inter- 
pretation of them which can be given—better than 
the best that can be said about them. It is, indeed, 
the things which are simplest and most easily under- 
stood which are often the most difficult to describe 
or define. Who can define religion? To define 
it is very much like defining the atmosphere we 
breathe, or the universe we inhabit, or the God we 
worship. 

It is a way which some of our wise men have, to 
explain, or to try to explain, the greatest things by 
reference to their origin—in the light of their dim 


beginnings and rudiments. It cannot be too often 
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repeated that the natural history of an idea or sentiment 
is something distinct from the interpretation of its 
essential meaning and of its finished and final character. 
The acorn contains the promise and potency of the 
oak ; but to define the seed is not to define the full- 
grown tree. We must interpret and judge religion, 
not by its early and rude forms, nor by the things 
which first called out the latent capacity or possibility 
of it in the human soul, but by its most perfect quality 
and expression. 

I. Many definitions of religion have been given, 
but there is one which, including them all, yet tran- 
scends them all. It is that given by Jesus in our text : 
“ Love God with all thy heart, soul, mind, and strength, 
and thy neighbour as thyself.” Although not given 
by Him as a definition (the way of definition was not 
His way of presenting truth), yet it expresses what He 
constantly insisted upon in all His teaching as covering 
the ground of true religion. Standing out as it does 
with exceptional clearness and force in three of our 
Gospels, it seems, the more we reflect upon it, to 
involve at once the primary obligations of religious 
belief and the highest and largest demands of Godward 
and manward affection and duty—the whole will of 
God concerning man and his life. We cannot con- 
ceive of anything more ideal or more comprehensive, 
and may therefore be well content to regard it as the 
supreme and final expression of religion. Having 
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been permitted to see this vision of the perfect, which 
shines upon us as entirely Divine, we cannot consent 
to take up with any lower or more partial excellence. 
The best is best. 

II. But our text is no distinctively Christian confes- 
sion of faith and duty. It isa remarkable and suggestive 
fact that our Lord, when summing up the whole duty of 
_ man, when giving expression to the essence of religion 
_and the everlasting secret of the one true life, did not 
strive after any novel or original utterance. He went 
back to centuries which preceded Him, and chose 
words which may be found in the religious literature of 
His people, deeply embedded in Hebrew precept and 
prophecy. Does it not show that the law of physical 
continuity, which we see to be a law everywhere, is also 
a law of the spiritual life of mankind? The old enters 
into the new; the past lives on in the present. 
Nothing is lost, save what is limited and local— 
_immaturities, crudities, and falsities of form. Jesus 
recognised this law of continuity, recognised the indi- 
visibility of the old and the new, when He made the 
love of God and man the Gospel lesson of religion 
and life. 

It is often supposed that we honour Jesus Christ by 
seeking to prove that He taught what was in His age 
absolutely new, what had little or no relation to the 
moral and religious past of the world ; but we honour 
Him more by recognising that He spoke that which is 
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of old and from the beginning : what men always and 
everywhere had been longing to feel, what the prophets 
and leaders of the race had all more or less dimly 
or clearly seen, and what every religion had been 
struggling to say. It is one of the supreme claims of 
the Christian religion upon our confidence that it is 
not separate and apart, that it is vitally related to older 
faiths and worships and moral codes, that it meets and 
responds to the aspirations and convictions of the race 
in their highest and most real quality, that in it the 
articulate and half-articulate soul of man finds its best 
and most satisfying expression. The originality of 
Christianity consists not so much in introducing new 
ideas into the religious thought of mankind, as in 
interpreting, purifying, widening, deepening, realising 
those which are already there—filling them with new 
meaning and power, relating them to diviner realities, 
and surrounding them with new and more august 
sanctions. Love to God and love to man are older 
than Christianity. The twofold law we are consider- 
ing is the evolution of thousands of years, the 
utterance not of individuals but of humanity. Yet 
Jesus led men backward only to lead them forward. 
He not only appealed to a principle of life which can 
never grow old, which in itself is for ever new; but 
the moment He began to apply it to the worship of 
God and the service of man, it immediately took on a 
wider range and higher expression. There is a great 
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difference between the Christian conception of this two- 
fold law and all the pre-Christian conceptions of it ; 
and the one secret of this great difference is the new 
inspiration which Jesus breathed into the words, 
“God” and “man.” The two commandments on 
which hang all the law and the prophets become dis- 
tinctively Christian only when filled, illuminated, and 
transfigured by the Christian ideas of God and man— 
the truth of the Universal Fatherhood of God and of 
the infinite worth of man in the sight of God—truths 
upon which the permanent and wholesome progress of 
the race depends. 

III. We get from the text, apart from the things 
which it directly enjoins, a valuable suggestion of the 
absolute simplicity of true religion. All the great 
religious teachers and helpers of men move and work 
towards simplicity. They come not to make faith 
and duty more complicated and confused, not to 
‘increase and deepen diversities and divisions, not to 
add by their words to the bewildering noise of human 
voices, but to reconcile and unite conflicting views in 
larger principles and statements, to simplify thought and 
to simplify life. 

We see this power of simplifying religion at its 
highest in Jesus Christ. He says of the command- 
‘ments which bid us love God and love man, “ This 
is the law and the prophets.” Everything is there. 


They express the central meaning of all. They sum 
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up the whole purpose of Hebrew legislation and the 
entire burden of Hebrew prophecy. “The law and 
the prophets” covered, so far as the Jewish people 
were concerned, all their previous religious history ; 
they divided between them all Jewish thought on 
faith and duty. And yet the truth and good of all 
this long and diverse teaching and experience—the 
aspirations and thoughts of a thousand years, the 
substance of ancient morality and religion — Christ 
summed up in the twofold commandment, which 
He said can never be superseded: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind, and 
strength; and thy neighbour as thyself.” So does 
He simplify religion, reducing all devotion and duty 
to a sentence which could be written on the palm of 
the hand. 

But let us not suppose because a thing is simple that 
it has been easily reached. True simplicity both in 
thought and life is not a starting-point but a goal. It 
is ever, for example, the tendency of physical science 
to simplify the manifold and complex operations of 
Nature. It reduces them under a few laws, and makes 
us wonder that all the rich and infinite variety which 
we see in the universe should be due to the operation 
of two or three principles—perhaps of no more than 
one principle. Unity is the great word of modern 
knowledge. But this simplicity is not an early in- 
ference of the student of Nature. When men first 
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began to observe and reflect, they saw no unity any- 
where—no universe in the modern sense; the world 
was a vast number of separate provinces; light and . 
darkness, heat and cold, wind and storm—all appeared 
to be the gigantic play of separate and contending 
forces. 

It is the same in religion. Genuine progress is ever 
_towards greater simplicity. The religious principles 
which to all appearance are the simplest, are the 
outcome and result of many ages of religious question- 
ing and striving, experience and culture. All the 
struggle and all the instruction and discipline—cover- 
ing many hundred years of history—which are included 
under the phrase, “the law and the prophets,” were 
necessary to the production of the simplicity that is in 
Christ. 

And when Jesus put His emphasis upon love—the 
love and practice of perfection in Divine and human 
-relations—and declared it to be the purpose and end for 
which all statutes are enacted, and all revelation and 
teaching given, He made clear the simplicity of 
religion. To bring men to that moral and religious 
state or way of living which is called the “love of 
God and the love of the neighbour ”—this is the end 
of everything. It is the end of all observances, rituals, 
disciplines, and, if they promote and secure it, their 
ample justification. And what we call Revelation, 
Incarnation, Atonement, the ministry of the Spirit, the 
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ministry of the Church, the ministry of Providence, 
are all intended to quicken and nourish in men the 
love which Jesus said is the substance and end of 
religion and morality, the absolutely right law of 
man’s nature, his highest good, his one and true and 
eternal life. 

The simplicity of this ideal of religion was in vivid 
contrast with much of the Judaical religion of our 
Lord’s time ; and does it not contrast quite as vividly 
with much of the Christian religion of the present 
time? The strangest and most striking thing in the 
religious history of mankind is, perhaps, the rapid and 
complete departure of the early Church from Christ’s 
ideal of religion. At the end of two centuries we find 
prevailing forms of thought and worship which hide 
or distort the truth of the Master, and are foreign to 
His whole spirit. We are returning to the simplicity 
which is in Christ, but how far distant we are from it 
still! When men begin to speak of religion, how 
strangely they wander away from the central things, 
and begin to ask questions about accessories and 
incidentals, about historical events and dates, about the 
authorship and authority of books, about means and 
ministries, about orders and sacraments and creeds ! 
The reformer is ever the man who recalls us from 
troubling about many things, to the few things which 
are alone needful to strength and peace of life, who 
recalls us to the simplest lessons of religion, which also 
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hold its deepest and most inexhaustible secrets. Listen 
to Micah: ‘ What doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” Hear also what St Paul saith: “Now 
abideth faith, hope, and love, and the greatest of these 
is love.” And the Saviour refers to the same realities 
as Micah and Paul when He says that the root or heart 
of the whole matter is in the two commandments 
which every Sunday we ask God to incline our hearts 
to keep. His religion is just the one eternal religion 
of love to God and love to man as interpreted by 
Him, lifted into His atmosphere and seen in His 
light. 

IV. We are not, of course, to suppose that because a 
thing is simple it is easily practised or attained. It is 
sometimes imagined that the ideal of religion presented 
in our text is not enough. It is the minimum of 
religion, many think, not the maximum. John Wesley 
~ once wrote, when asked to say what he meant by the 
attainment of perfection in this life: “I never meant 
anything more than loving God with all our heart, and 
serving Him with all our strength.” We are tempted 
to exclaim, “Is that all ?”? But what in all the demands 
of religion is so difficult to reach and so hard to satisfy ? 
It represents the heights of human experience and 
attainment. It isa standard as high as heaven itself, 
and the man who seeks to live up to it will soon 
discover that he needs more than this brief life to 
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realise it. Jesus Christ simplified religion, made it as 
an idea or object of thought plain to wayfaring men ; 
but, considered as conduct and character, it cannot be 
said that He simplified it in the sense that He made it 
easier. His ideal of religion, while far from being an 
impracticable and impossible ideal, is not, when we 
begin to study and pursue it, quite so easy as may at 
first appear. 

It may be asked how love can be regarded as a 
command or duty, seeing that it is so little subject to 
the will ; or how it is possible to love an invisible and 
infinite Being; or, how, if we are to love God with 
all the powers which love can command, there can 
remain any possibility of love for the neighbour. It 
is true that, though we cannot force ourselves to love 
God, yet we may learn to love Him. Our text is 
not so much a commandment as the expression of an 
ideal, and its “Thou shalt” is that kind of obligation 
which we ever feel in the presence of a higher ideal of 
duty or character—“I must strive after this, in order 
to be all that I ought to be or can be.” “ We. needs 
must,” says the poet, “love the highest when we see 
it.” People, therefore, who say they do not or cannot 
love God, have surely not seen the highest. They are 
not to be blamed for not loving God, if the forms of 
religious faith in which they were brought up did not 
present them with a God whom they can honestly love. 
They must not blame themselves for not loving what 
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~ is not lovable. Only, they must not imagine that they 
are destitute of the Divine love, or that it is rare as all 
the highest and finest qualities are rare. Men often 
love God without knowing it. Few are so morally 
undeveloped or bad that they cannot admire goodness 
when they see it. Now, admiration of goodness is one 
form of the Divine affection—for all real goodness, 
wherever we behold it, and in whom, is a partial and 
_ broken reflection of the goodness of God. We cannot, 
it is true, love at the word of command ; but anyone 
who does not, or cannot, love what is truly lovable, is 
surely other and less than a man. To be true men, 
we needs must love the highest when we see it, and 
therefore must needs love God when we see Him 
as He truly is—the Infinite and Eternal Goodness, 
manifested in all that makes for goodness in the 
universe, in all that brings goodness out of what seems 
evil, in all that overrules things so that goodness is 
the final product and result of all the movements of 
the world and life. The God out of whom has come 
all the goodness which we see around us in Nature 
and man—all the bounty and beauty, all the truth 
and justice, all the mercy and pity, all the sympathy 
and sacrifice—must be lovable. We must needs love 
_ “the God and Father of Jesus Christ,” who is morally 
on the scale of infinitude what we behold Christ to be 
on the scale of finite humanity. 

It is said that we cannot love an invisible or infinite 
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Being. But the God we are bidden love is not invisible 
in the sense that He is unknown or unrevealed. What 
calls forth our love in our friends is, in its essence, as 
unseen as that which we love in God. What we love 
in them is not what we see, but what we cannot see— 
the unseen spiritual qualities which face, speech, and 
action express and reveal. Through what we see we are 
led to love the spiritual being, nature, or character which 
cannot be seen. It is in the same way we come to love 
God. We love Him through and because of every 
manifestation of His goodness which we see in the 
universe, in human life, and in the Face of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. And, when we think of it, we are 
sure that it is not impossible to love an infinite Being. 
One who is infinite in all goodness includes in Himself 
all that is good and lovable wherever seen—just as 
infinite space includes all finite spaces. Therefore, in 
loving whatsoever things are lovely here on earth, 
in Nature and in our fellows, we are loving God— 
loving, at least, certain aspects or manifestations of 
His character, exercising the powers and affections which 
must lead us in the end to the full and perfect love 
of God. 

The full and perfect love of God may not be swiftly 
reached, growing slowly and gradually ; yet wherever a 
human soul feels a movement of love towards anything 
in the universe that is good and lovely, he is beginning 
to love God. We may call it love of beauty, love 
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of order, love of truth, love of justice, love of good- 
ness, love of love, love of Nature, love of man, love 
of Christ; but each and all of these affections are 
nothing else than modes or forms of loving God, 
who is not only above the world and above man, 
but in the world and in man—the innermost and 
deepest Reality, the Soul and Life of all there is in the 
universe. But it may be asked, “If we love all that 
is Divine in the world and in man, what more or other 
love of God is necessary ? Why not be satisfied with 
this form or degree of the great affection?” Because 
it will not let us—because we have an infinite capacity 
for loving, which points to an Infinite Being who is 
its final object and end, and who is drawing us nearer 
to Himself by all the cords of our earthly and human 
love ; and also because, in loving all the perfection we 
see in Nature and in humanity, we are not loving all 
there isin God. ‘My Father,” said Jesus, “is greater 
than I.” God is more and greater than all His mani- 
festations ; more and greater than the sum of all His 
qualities and attributes. Every revelation is meant to 
make Him more real and near and intimate to the souls 
of His children, to prepare the way for a communion 
more personal and immediate. The love of God is in- 
clusive of every true and noble love which fills our hearts ; 
but that is not all there is in it, not all that is possible in 
human development Godward. All our affections—our 
love of Nature, our love of friends, our love of children, 
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our love of good men, our love of ideal excellence, 
our love of Christ—are meant to lead us on to clearer 
and clearer vision of the Uncreated Loveliness, and 
deeper and deeper into the fellowship of Him who 
is the source of all truth and goodness, of all beauty 
and joy. 3 

You will remember that the great commandment 
follows on the affirmation of the Divine Unity: 
“ Hear, O Israel ; The Lord our God is one Lord: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and soul, and mind, and strength.” The connection is 
suggestive. We are not to love gods many, but we 
are to love all beings and things in God. The 
creatures we find so fair on earth, and all true, good, 
and beautiful things, have their origin and home in 
His Creatorhood and Fatherhood. The scattered rays 
of light here gather into one infinite splendour—the 
Source of all power, all truth, all wisdom, all righteous- 
ness, all goodness, all beauty—whom to know is life, 
and whom to love and serve with undivided hearts is 
the fulness of joy. In the union of these two elements, 
the love of what is Divine in Nature and in man, and in 
the recognition of God as the source and centre of it, 
as the One who is revealed in and through it all, we 
have religion in its sublimest and most comprehensive 
form. And this is the religion of Jesus Christ. 

V. The text further suggests that true religion is as 
large and many-sided as is human nature and life. 
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The command to love God with all the heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength, is the expression of an 
ideal of religion that claims our whole nature, that 
covers and includes the turning and devotion of the 
whole personality of man in all its faculties and energies 
to7God. The words “heart,” “soul,” “mind,” 
“strength,” are not meant, of course, to define, but 
to emphasise—to show that true religion is not the 
isolated allegiance of one side or part of our nature, 
but the consecration of every power of our being and 
of every relation of our life ; the yielding of ourselves 
in all that we are and in all that we do to be moved, 
controlled, and guided by God, that is, by the absolutely 
True, the absolutely Just, the absolutely Good, the 
absolutely Beautiful. Religion, as interpreted by Jesus 
Christ, summons into its service all the manifold powers 
and activities of our being—the affections of the heart, 
the aspirations of the soul, the energies of the mind, 
the strength of the will; it seeks to gather up our 
feelings, thoughts, and volition into one great com- 
manding passion for God, that God may be all 
in all. 

(1) First of all, religion is of the heart. It begins 
with feeling. Long before it shows itself as thought, 
it stirs within us as feeling. Though the mind must 
rectify, purify, and direct what is given through the 
heart, yet let us not be misled into assuming that 
religion consists primarily or chiefly in movements and 
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attitudes of the mind, that it is fundamentally a thing 
of the mind—a creed, a science, a philosophy. We 
may have all the truth concerning the universe and 
life and God which there is to be known, and yet not be 
religious in the slightest degree. No amount of mere 
thinking, or mere believing, can make us religious. 
The religion which is only rational—a mere intellectual 
exercise—is about the deadest of all dead things. 
Reason can only direct, it cannot move. True religion 
is essentially feeling, awe, wonder, reverence, the sense 
of dependence, trust, submission, shame, penitence, 
gratitude, hope: kindled in the heart by many and 
varied experiences—such as the apprehension of the 
marvel and glory of the outward world, the mystery of 
life, the integrity of the order of Nature, the discern- 
ment of Divine purpose in history, the sense of weak- 
ness and failure, the surprise of a great joy or a great 
sorrow, the utterances of prophets and seers, the 
example and influence of the living, the memory of the 
dead, the wondrous power of Jesus Christ, the pathetic 
and tender appeal of His life and Cross. 

“With all thy heart love God.’ Let us train all. 
our feelings and sentiments to go out towards God— 
the passion of gratitude for constant and measurele‘ss 
lovingkindness, of shame and sorrow for disobedierice 
and failure, of trust and hope quickened and nourished 
by our experience of merciful and faithful care,» of 
fervent devotion to the will and service of Him whuose 
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goodness loved us into life, from whom we come, in 
whom we live, to whom we go. 

(2) Religion is not only of the heart, it is of the soul. 
By the soul is here meant that higher range of man’s 
spiritual nature which relates him directly to God— 
gives him open vision, and places his spirit in im- 
mediate communion with the Father of spirits. The 
command to love God with the soul is a call to 
cultivate the affections which find their natural and 
direct expression in prayer—the prayer of adoration 
and communion. It is to know the saint’s rapture of 
devotion, the prophet’s vision of the Eternal, the 
Friend’s experience of the Inward Light, the mystic’s 
sense of nearness to God. It is to live the spiritual 
life—whose secret is immediate communion with God, 
the meeting of spirit with spirit, child with Father ; 
and through that communion coming so near God that 
the man can at the last make his own the most daring 
words in the religious literature of the world: “I and 
my Father are one,” and feel that they are the simple 
and sincere expression of his actual spiritual experience. 

“ With all thy soul love God.” How far we are from 
doing this! We know, perhaps, rare moments when 
we have some dim experience of the reality of the 
Divine communion towards which our prayers tend, 
and we have joy in God; but how few of us are 
striving as we ought to press spiritual desire forward 
to its proper satisfaction and end. We enjoy religion 
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in much the same way as some persons are said to 
enjoy poor health. In these hurrying days we are 
constantly tempted to neglect the soul. The world is 
in the ascendant, and life loses its depth ; religion is 
taken out of the sphere of immediate spiritual relations 
and influences, and becomes more and more mechanical 
and conventional; the saint’s delight in God—the 
high uplifting, unspeakable intercourse of the human 
spirit with the Divine Spirit, and all those deeper and 
finer phases of religious experience which we describe 
as mysticism—are becoming to us increasingly un- 
familiar and strange. 

“ With all thy soul love God.” There can be little 
real religion apart from this spiritual passion for God 
—apart from each man’s personal apprehension, realisa- 
tion, and appreciation of his relation to God. We are 
most ourselves when we are nearest God. The 
moments when we are in closest touch with Him are 
our best moments— moments of inspiration and 
illumination, when deep calls unto deep, and we know 
even as we are known. 

(3) But religion is not only of the heart and the soul, 
but of the mind. It matters what we think about 
God, and how we worship and serve Him. We are 
reasonable beings, and our service of God must there- 
fore be a reasonable service—the service of the mind 
as well as of the heart and soul. Every genuine 
feeling of the heart, and every genuine experience of 
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the soul, turns to the mind for justification. We 
cannot long live and hold by that which has no 
intellectual validity, by any sentiment which does not 
rest upon reality, and fails to commend itself to reason 
—that is, to all our powers of knowledge in their full 
and harmonious action. Religion is a weak and 
mischievous thing when it is mere emotion ; and it is 
the constant tendency of a large section of religious 
people to reduce it to mere emotion, even to regard it 
as a matter with which the mind has little or nothing 
to do. A mindless religion is not an unreal or even a 
distant danger. While we believe in the primacy of 
the heart, yet the heart needs the head, if our religious 
development is to be healthy and symmetrical, and if 
religion is to be realised in any fair or worthy form. 
To every true man, right thought as well as high 
feeling is a necessity: his worship of God must be 
in truth as well as in spirit. He cannot willingly and 
consciously worship God under inadequate forms and 
unworthy images or conceptions. He will be ever 
seeking in his love and service of God to bring heart 
and soul and mind into perfect harmony. 

“With all thy mind love God.” When we turn to 
God, it must be with the whole man—with the mind as 
well as with the affections and will. The love of God can 
never be perfect in us, or be moving towards perfection, 
without the aid which the mind gives to the heart and 
soul, The complete sacrifice demands right thinking 
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as well as right feeling and right doing. A mindless 
offering is the sacrifice of fools, and cannot be acceptable 
to Him with whom we have to do, and who has endowed 
us with the powers of knowledge and thought. 

“ With all thy mind love God.” This means that we 
love to think of Him—love to give to the proper study 
of mankind, which is God, our mental energies at their 
best, our freshest and most vigorous thought. To 
love God with all the mind is to have the desire strong 
and prevailing to escape from all ignorant and errone- 
ous ideas and expectations regarding Him, to know 
better and better every day His character, His thoughts, 
His judgments, His will; it is to have the passion for 
truth—truth in worship, truth in creed, truth in pro- 
fession, truth in life. 

“ Love God with all thy mind.” The stress that is 
laid upon the thorough exercise of all our mental facul- 
ties in religion must not be lessened. Mind and heart 
and soul do not exclude each other. There is no real 
conflict between them. The fullest development and 
exercise of the mind need endanger no treasure of the 
heart. In the symmetrically developed man, reason is 
an organ of reverence, and the more he knows, the 
more he worships. All true knowledge of Nature and 
man is knowledge of God. It was no gospel of un- 
reason which Jesus Christ preached to the world, but 
one which corresponds with the needs of the awakened 
human mind and spirit. That “the Christian faith is 
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the perfection of intelligence,” was Coleridge’s motto. 
God is Light, and it is the enlightened and loving 
mind which can best enter into communion with Him. 
How much mind are we putting into our efforts to 
love God? 

(4) But it is not enough that we have fervent feelings, 
devout aspirations and experiences, and true and clear 
_ thoughts of God. Precious as all these are, they do 
not cover the whole of religion, the whole of the love 
of God. Our affections and thoughts need to be 
carried into action and to be manifested in a life of 
- obedience and service. So the commandment bids us 
love God with all our strength, that is, with the con- 
centrated force of the will behind every spiritual desire 
and thought. Inspired with pure and earnest feeling, 
deepened and sustained by spiritual communion, 
purified and directed by enlightened thought, our 

religion, to be true to the pattern shown on the Mount, 
must also be a practical power—a power making for 
goodness in the life. 

“With all thy strength love God.” Who among us 
is striving to do this? Yet that which tests all the rest 
is just the practice of religion—the passion to be like 
that which we worship, the passion to do the will of 
Him whom we love, the passion of fidelity to the 
highest right in all the relations and engagements of 

life. What of good the heart and soul have felt and 
~ known, and what of truth the mind has seen, must be 
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put into word and deed, into conduct and character. 
The spirit which quickens our hours of finest feeling, 
highest thought, and holiest experience must penetrate 
every part of our life, be the law of private and public 
behaviour, and govern and guide every detail of daily 
interest and duty. With all thy strength love God. 
How much power of will, how much strength, are we 
putting into our love of God? 

(5) Lastly, in true religion all the social sanctities find 
their place and completeness. It knows nothing of the 
distinction between religion and morality, between 
duties toward God and duties toward men. In its 
earlier phases, religion had nothing to do with morality 
as we understand and interpret it. There was no kind 
of union between them. In no way is progress so 
clearly seen as in the growing oneness between obedience 
to God and the fulfilling of the social obligations 
to which we give the name of morality. In the light 
of Christ we see them to be one and indivisible. He 
taught that all social morality follows upon, and is 
indeed part of, the love of God. He bound together 
the first and the second commandments, and whereso- 
ever His religion has had free course it has kept to- 
gether these two commandments—fused into one great 
spiritual passion the love of God and the love of man. 
Man’s perfect love of God must ever include man’s 
love of man. We cannot truly love God in isolation 
from our fellows. We cannot separate the Father from 
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His children. Love is of God, said the Apostle ; and 
every true movement towards God must be a new step 
taken nearer man. 

In these days we have seen teachers and leaders of 
the people setting God and man over against each 
other as if they were rivals, and had opposing and ir- 
reconcilable claims. Through Jesus Christ we have 
learned that God and man are so related to each other, 
so really one, that love to either may be regarded as 
a test and proof of love to the other. Not to love 
God is to be ignorant of what man is to God, and 
therefore it means to be without the highest inspiration 
and motive of love to humanity ; and not to be loving 
our neighbours as ourselves is to be guilty of making 
a false claim when we say that we love God. 

The modern tendency to separate the first and 
second commandments, and to regard the second asa 
sufficient social bond, and as summing up the whole 
duty of man, is not one which can be favourably 
regarded. We need to insist, to-day as yesterday, 
upon social morality—upon justice, mercy, and gener- 
osity between man and man, and class and class, as a most 
vital part of religion ; but social morality is not great 
-and commanding enough until it is felt to be rooted in 
a Divine order. And how can we hope to make actual 
our social ideals, to realise our visions of truer, juster, 
and lovelier human relations, if we are destitute of 
religious faith and inspiration? Men little dream what 
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society owes to religion in quickening and cherishing 
its social ideals and the germs of its most beneficent 
reforms. Our best reforming and philanthropic work 
has hitherto been inspired and sustained by religious 
faith—the faith which sees man in God, and every man 
an object of Divine love and care. And it is vain to 
expect, when the first commandment is set aside, that 
the second, which is like unto it, will stand by itself. 
What we call the enthusiasm of humanity will not have 
a long life of its own—apart from the faith of Jesus 
Christ concerning man. The social renaissance of our 
time, whether consciously or not, finds source and 
spring, motive and ideal, in the Christian religion. 
Let us not even try to separate what Christ has joined 
together—man’s love of God and man’s love of man. 
Let this subject become personal. Men and women ! 
what do we know about devotion to God? What 
says the conscience to the searching question addressed 
to each of us: ‘Dost thou love God?” Are there 
any in this congregation on whom Jesus Christ could 
pronounce the judgment which He once pronounced 
upon certain people of His own time: “I know that 
ye have not the love of Godin you”? Are we putting 
anything before God—business, pleasure, honour, rank, 
money? Are we loving God with all our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength—pressing into His obedience and 
service all our disciplined powers ? Many and many a 
man’s spiritual life is weak and inefficient because he is 
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not wholly and unreservedly consecrated to God. He 
does not love God with all his powers, only with parts 
and fragments of them, often only with one single 
element of his nature or side of his life; not with all 
_ his strength—more often with all his weakness. The 
story is told of an old barbarian chief who, when he 
was baptised, kept his right arm out of the water, in 
order that he might still go on with his cruel and 
bloody deeds. That is a rude likeness of the one-sided 
religion of too many of us. In our religious consecra- 
tion and culture we separate the things which God has 
joined together, and this one-sidedness exacts a sorrow- 
ful retribution in the life of individuals and in the life 
of communities. 

And what about loving our neighbours as ourselves ? 
Are we doing it? Are we consecrated and committed 
to treating our fellows, not as rivals or enemies, but as 
neighbours, friends, brothers in every relation of life, 

‘refusing to seek profit by their loss, or prosperity 

through their misery? To Jesus Christ there can 
be no filial mind towards God in those who do not act 
justly and generously towards men. 

Such—so simple, so broad, so comprehensive, so 
catholic—is our religion. Its goal is a unity—a rich 
and manifold unity. Loving God with all the heart, 
soul, mind, and strength, and our neighbours as our- 
selves—an ideal this which combines all faith and 
worship, all duty and service! No form of religion 
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ought to satisfy us which falls short of this ideal— 
which does not make the first and chief matter that 
which Jesus Christ. made first and chief. Let us ask 
ourselves, again and again, how far we are learning it, 
practising it, realising it. Religion must mean this to 
us—this entire and complete devotion to God and 
man, if it is to be really worthy the name of Christian. 
Our theological studies, our Sunday worship and teach- 
ing, our holy and beautiful rites, the engagements and 
associations of the Church, are not having their proper 
influence and effect unless they are making us more 
eager to consecrate all our powers to the pursuit and 
practice of perfection in Divine and human relations, 
unless they are quickening, strengthening, and training 
us in this great and universal love. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said that, when he 
found a church willing to adopt the two great com- 
mandments of Christ as its creed and covenant, he 
would join that church. They stood in his regard for 
the principles and practices of the perfect life. To 
these principles and practices let us and our churches 
be more and more devoted. We can have no higher 
ideal and aim, and we ought to have no lower. Let 
it ever be our prayer—the aspiration of our whole and 
undivided nature and life: Our Father and God, have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep Thy 
law ; evermore preserve and nourish in us Thy love, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE SLEEP- OFTHE SOUL 


‘“‘ Wherefore He saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light,”—-Epuesians v. 14. 


Tue text, from the manner in which it is introduced, 
is plainly a quotation ; but it does not appear whence 
it was taken, or where the Apostle found it. It is 
commonly supposed to have been suggested by a 
passage in the prophecy of Isaiah, where the words occur, 
“‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come’”’; but the resem- 
blance is hardly close enough to warrant the belief that 
it is a paraphrase of that passage. Others think that 
the words may have been taken from some scriptural 
or apocryphal book, well known in St Paul’s time, but 
long since lost. The rhythmical turn of the language, 
and the occurrence of 0 Christos, make it most probable 
that we have here a fragment of an early Christian 
canticle or hymn, wherewith, in the early days of the 
Church, the people were wont to sing and make music 
in their hearts unto the Lord. But the source of the 
quotation is not important: it is the use which the 
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their indifference to a just sense of their moral and 
spiritual condition. 

The world has changed—and changed, no doubt, for 
the better—since the days of St Paul. We have only 
to look largely at history to see that sound progress 
has been made in many directions. It is, however, 
not safe to assume that general gain is inclusive of 
gain in every particular, and that there can be no such 
thing as backward movement and relapse. It is still 
true that men in this century as in the first, in this 
country as in Asia Minor, need, and perhaps as much 
as ever, to have the ancient cry, “Awake! Arise!” 
addressed to them. On this Advent Sunday, when the 
aisles of many a church are echoing with the wonder- 
ful strains of music into which Mendelssohn threw 
St Paul’s message, let us pray that the deadly sleep of 
a multitude of souls may be broken, and that they may 
so give heed to the powerful appeal that this hour 
may be to them the dawn of a new day of spiritual 
awakening. 

The awakening of the attention to the things of God 
is not only the first and earliest duty in religion, but it 
is a constant requirement—the demand of the whole 
life. The condition of soul which our text describes 
is one into which we are always slipping, and from 
which we are always needing to be aroused. The work 


of deliverance from it calls for ceaseless vigilance and 
effort. 
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The figure of speech which the Apostle here uses is 
often used in the New Testament to describe a state of 
religious indifference ; to describe the inactivity of the 
higher faculties and affections of our being, and the 
want of sensibility towards the realities of the spiritual 
order of our existence. In sleep, a man has no per- 
ception of things about him; he is quiescent and 
inactive in regard to them. They are no more to him 
than if they did not exist. The light of morning is 
pouring through his windows; the earth is glowing 
and rejoicing ; the sky is full of brightness and beauty ; 
mountain and valley, sea and river are fair and lovely ; 
but all this marvel of splendour is lost upon the sleeper, 
it gives him no delight; he is quite insensible to 
surrounding realities ; his mind is a blank, or it is filled 
only with phantoms, with fleeting fancies and dreams. 
Engaged, the mind of the sleeper may be, but it is with 
shadows which will all vanish as soon as he awakes. 
The sounds of the actual world may be dimly heard, 
but they are not real to him; they are believed to be 
anything but what they truly are, and they meet with 
no response from the will. And it is just the same with 
the man whom the Apostle describes as spiritually asleep. 
His higher faculties and affections are dormant. and 
inactive ; his mind is dull and torpid with regard to 
the things of God. There is a whole realm of realities 
and interests to which his eyes are closed; for him 
it has no real and sound existence ; he does not discern 
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it, and does not respond to its influences ; he is either 
quite insensible to it, or its presence only haunts him 
as a dream and vision of the night. He is wide-awake 
to many things and many tasks in the order of common 
life ; he is intelligent, quick-witted, thoroughly alive 
and keenly interested with regard to the things of this 
world ; he is commercially, socially, scientifically, or 
politically, perhaps even ecclesiastically, active ; but 
for all religious purposes he is asleep; there is no 
spiritual movement in him; he has no true sight of 
the spiritual things which give substance and significance 
to the things that are seen and temporal ; dim is his 
vision of the Divine relations and aspects of the life 
that now is. To the realities of the world unseen and 
eternal, which surrounds and interpenetrates this 
world, and to which the deeply moved soul in every 
age bears witness, to the higher and profounder mean- 
ings of these earthly days, he is asleep. If occasionally 
some religious aspiration or emotion stirs within him, 
it comes to nothing ; it is as unreal as an outside voice 
heard in a dream ; it meets no response from the will ; 
the hands of the slumberer are again comfortably folded ; 
to be awakened is for him to be disturbed, and such 
disturbance is annoying; he does not want to think 
and care seriously ; the phenomenal world is every- 
thing to him; the world of spiritual reality is little or 
nothing. 

Sleep! This sleep of the spirit, how frightfully 
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common it is! We see it in a thousand forms; see 
it in an apathy toward all serious things and serious 
duties ; see it in a disregard of the ideal side of 
common realities and activities ; see it in the neglect 
of religious culture ; see it in a life whose time is more 
and more given up to the gratification of inordinate 
ambition, to society and amusement; see it in a 
deepening insensibility to the needs of the personal 
soul, and the responsibilities of moral being ; see it in 
the disposition that looks out with unconcern upon 
the evil that is in the world ; see it in the decay and 
absence of interest in the work which has in view the 
uplifting of men, and the triumph of the order and 
will of God in our human life. 

“Thou that sleepest!”” Observe the limitation. Not, 
“thou that questionest” ; not, “thou that deniest” ; 
not, “thou that opposest”; not, “thou that defiest 
the Divine will”—but, “thou that sleepest.” Can 
we say that the Apostle’s figure does not describe 
our condition? Though one may be more or less 
drowsy than another, yet where is the man who is so 
fresh and ardent in spirit, so sensitive and attentive 
toward all the best things, that he can think of himself 
as fully awake? In our moments of clear and solemn 
vision, when the crust of commonplace that overlies 
our experience is pierced through, when our hearts are 
open to the higher influences which perpetually solicit 
us, when our minds are turned away from small things 
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to the contemplation of large things, when we muse 
upon the life which ought to be lived, and stand in the 
presence of Him who realises its Divine glory and 
manifests its possibility to our doubting souls: are we 
not then compelled to confess—aye, the best of us— 
that our condition is more a slumbering than a 
waking? It is true we often do each other injustice 
in this matter, thinking better or worse of each other 
than we deserve. Whether one man is to be regarded 
as more awake to the things of God than another will 
always depend upon the conception which we have of 
spiritual life, and the signs which are taken to denote 
its presence or absence. Religious earnestness has 
been, and is, still too much identified, here and every- 
where, with a most exaggerated and unnatural kind of 
piety ; with solemnity of face and voice, with over- 
whelming anxiety for other people’s souls after death, 
which, if real, would break the heart that feels it, but 
which is nevertheless sustained without loss of appetite 
or sleep. It has often been my fate to hear a good 
man of somewhat lethargic temperament denounced as 
indifferent and dead, and another man—coarse, vulgar, 
shallow, scarcely differing in his behaviour and spirit 
from ordinary sinners except in his readiness to join in 
noisy religious demonstrations—praised by an admiring 
circle for his religious faithfulness and zeal. How 
often also has a natural and refined reserve in the 
expression of religious feeling been mistaken for the 
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unaspiring deadness of which the Apostle speaks ! 
Let us put aside these stupid conventional tests. 
There may be a thousand times more of living piety, 
more of that reverence which is the key and centre of 
the religious life, in one man’s silence than in another 
man’s most pious speech. Beneath the calm surface 
there not infrequently rest profound depths of 
feeling and sentiment, much devotional fervour and 
intensity, the quiet but fruitful experiences of 
communion with God. The men who are truly 
awake to God are the men who are quickened and 
ruled by spiritual affections, sensitive and responsive 
to spiritual relations and realities—with minds and 
hearts open to the divine significance of the material 
universe and of human life—who feel their family ties 
with the communion of saints, and their kinship with 
Jesus Christ through the power of a kindred spirit : 
who reverence and trust, love and obey the truest and 
highest everywhere and in everything—not for the 
sake of any private reward here or hereafter, but 
because the best things ever win the worship of the 
spiritual soul. These are some of the signs of 
spiritual life and character, and not ways of thinking, 
or behaving, or speaking, or working which are for the 
most part artificial, and whose use or disuse proves 
nothing save difference of temperament, early training, 
experience, and culture. 

But after we have conceded this, is it not indifference 
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which we all have most to fear? Where is the man in 
whose heart the appeal of our text awakens no answer, 
no regret, no sigh of longing? Is there any man as 
awake to God as he ought to be? Indifference, is it 
not the chronic state of the average Christian man? 
Earnestness, is it not occasional and fleeting? We. 
are easily moved and excited over the state of our 
bodily health, about trade, about markets, about 
politics, about amusements; but how few of us 
ever get excited over religion or the low state of our 
spiritual health! How many in every large com- 
munity are stirred by a boat-race, or a football match, 
or the issue of an election as they are never stirred 
by the thought of God, or by anything connected with 
the Church of Jesus Christ, or their own higher life 
as sons and daughters of God! One can understand 
and respect the questioning or doubt which is often 
the transition state of a serious and active mind from 
ignorance to knowledge, or from less faith to more 
faith and truer; but inattention and indifference to 
God and the things of God, to our relations and 
obligations to Him—this surely is most strange and 
unnatural ina man with a man’s needs and cravings 
and aspirations. And yet, with the sight of this 
indifference we are only too familiar. On every side 
of us we see men and women giving their undivided 
attention and energy to selfish and worldly ends— 
living as if their life had no spiritual side or significance 
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—absorbed in the superficialities of the passing day 
and hour—vulgar and petty in all their views and 
feelings about things—chasing after shadows and trifles 
from week to week, as if the eternal realities had no 
existence. Some give reason enough for the fear, 
that it is not even a sleep which has dreams ; it often 
looks like a deep, dead slumber in which there are no 


- visions of God at all—an indifference so hard that no 


religious passion or generous ardour ever troubles it. 
Oh! if all the great things which human life and 
experience reveal—the things which are most real and 
clear to men disciplined in faith and fidelity—the 
things which we ourselves must have felt in the 
deepest moments of our existence, the trusts and hopes 
by which we are possessed in supreme hours of inspira- 
tion and insight, of anguish and triumph,—if all these 
things have everlasting truth and reality in them, if they 
are the things beside which all other things are little 
and vain—then surely indifference is so terrible that to 
attack it, to break it down, must ever be the preacher’s 
first work, and the old cry of the Apostle ever his 
first cry: “Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead.” 

In pleading for the supremacy of the higher life, 
I am far from advocating any attitude of hostility 
towards any of the common and natural interests of 
existence in this world, as if attachment to them were 
alien or unfriendly to religious earnestness. Emerson 
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somewhere tells us that it is the fault of human 
rhetoric that we cannot state one truth strongly 
without seeming to belie some other truth. I need 
not pause to point out that the relation of antagonism 
is not the relation of our religion to the order of 
things which we call the world, civilisation, human 
society. There have, no doubt, been times when the 
Christian minister felt specially called to warn men 
against asceticism and other-worldliness, but asceticism 
and other-worldliness are not our besetting dangers. 
While it is true that Jesus Christ came to hallow 
the whole of life, and that we may claim in His 
name an interest in earth and all earthly things, 1] am 
persuaded that unless we have learned His herald’s 
lesson, and are able to deny and rule the lower self— 
we are still far from His kingdom, and are not fit for 
the liberty with which He makes His people free. I 
am quite sure that we are all in constant danger of 
thinking too much of what is lower and less divine in 
life, and thinking too little of what is higher and 
diviner ; that the spiritual significance of life is not 
present with us as it should be, and that, with many 
people, it never appears to be present at all; and I 
want to help you to feel that the spiritual side of life 
is just the side which is most real and most important, 
that the lower life must be made to serve the higher 
life, and that the spiritual man must be the master and 
not-the slave of the natural man. 
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I find it difficult to believe that materialism as a 
form of thought is in the least dangerous. The idea 
of spiritual, as distinguished from mere material, 
relations has become one of the unconquerable 
possessions of the deepest and best life of the race ; 
yea, this faith is so deeply implanted in our humanity 
that our scepticisms cannot reach it, and cannot hinder 
it in every supreme experience from making itself 
seen and heard. What we have to fear mow as at all 
times is, not so much a belief, as a temper of the mind, 
a disposition of the heart; not so much the labours 
and conclusions of serious students, as the narcotic 
influence of worldly ambitions and self-indulgent 
habits ; a life that has nothing so ideal and sacred in it 
as the thirst for knowledge—a life that is responsive 
only to claims of business or the calls of pleasure. 
What religion calls worldliness is the only dangerous 
materialism. 

It is but little, I am often afraid, of our modern 
unbelief that is due to intellectual and spiritual 
difficulties, to the new problems of science and history, 
to the failing evidence of ancient traditions, to the 
sense of fatigue and uncertainty which takes possession 
of the mind which has honestly wrestled with great 
_ questions and been foiled in the struggle. How much 
of it is really the unbelief of unawakened, undeveloped, 
undisciplined souls—of souls that persist in worldliness 


—that have wasted their substance and deadened their 
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perceptions in worldly living. Jesus Christ brings 
light from heaven, but we cannot see it when we 
are asleep and dead. He cannot give us what we are 
not ready to receive. The world is full of revelation ; 
there is, indeed, nothing but revelation. What we 
want is power to perceive it and take it in. For it 
can only be perceived and appreciated after a more 
or less conscious process of preparation adapted to it. 
Nothing can make of our religion a faith before it is a 
life, or any further than it is a life. But many of us 
have no data for spiritual impressions and convictions. 
Our spiritual nature is asleep. We must be awakened. 
Our lethargy must be smitten through. We must be 
startled out of our self-complacency. We must have 
deeper experiences. Spiritual illumination cannot be 
won through easy living. Only to those who are 
awake and alive will the Divine vision come and the 
Divine knowledge grow from more to more. It is on 
our spiritual condition and attitude more than on 
anything else we are dependent for knowledge of the 
highest truth, for the most vital inspiration, and for 
our experience of those realities to which all outward 
things in comparison are but as shadows. Our 
supreme need is, in truth, a revival of religion—not in 
the narrow and craven sense of a panic concerning the 
future and our private safety and happiness—not in 
the more refined and intellectual sense of interest in 
theological questions ; but an awakening of the deep 
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soul—a stirring of those inner faculties upon whose 
unfolding the Divine manifestation ever waits. 
Spiritual atrophy is a real danger. Oh, if we are 
allowing worldly ambitions—the love of gain, place, 
power, pleasure, politics—to absorb the whole or the 
larger part of our interest and attention; if we are 
making these outward things the chief end of our 
existence ; if we are pursuing them without reference 
to the will of God, and the claims of our higher nature 
—then God have mercy upon us !|—for we are making 
the most fatal mistake of life, and doing all we can to 
convert life into a tragedy of spiritual decay and 
failure. 

Nothing fills an earnest man with deeper sorrow 
than to see men and women going through the weeks 
and years inattentive and indifferent to the things of 
God ; their days going on at a tremendous cost to 
their higher life; courting spiritual decline ; falling 
into the deep sleep which neglect and unfaithfulness, 
non-doing and evil-doing, ever pour upon the spirit. 
They may be, as we say, decent people, reputably, not 
disreputably, selfish—but they are asleep to all that is 
most Divine in the world and life. These characters 
yield little suggestion of immortality—even of con- 
tinuance. They are living upon the surface of their 
nature—a nature which has in it the capacity for that 
inspiration and illumination which makes of men 


prophets and saints. The light of Christ is shining 
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everywhere, but they are unenlightened. All the 
great movements of the world, of which Christianity 
has become the symbol, are going on around them ; 
but they are unmoved. To them the ancient exhor- 
tation must still be addressed: ‘“‘ Awake thou that 
sleepest ; arise from the dead.” 

There is need for an awakening in the life of every 
one of us—young and old. There is need for those 
to awake who have never been awakened. There is 
need for those who have been once well awake—but 
who have fallen into guilty slumbers—to be re- 
awakened. There is need for those who are but 
half awake to the things of God to be fully 
awakened. 

Inattention or indifference to God is often due to 
partial development ; that part of man’s nature which 
we call spiritual has never yet been roused; the man 
is at what St Paul calls the natural stage of existence,— 
for the natural man and the spiritual man of the 
Epistles are not two men, but one man in different 
stages of development. First that which is natural, 
afterward that which is spiritual. The lower senses 
and faculties may be wide-awake—the senses and 
faculties which put one in connection with the earthly 
and temporal order of things—but the deeper part of a 
man may not yet have come to birth. God is not 
real to him. The outside world supplies all that he 
needs of aim and object and inspiration. His religion, 
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if he has any, is an instruction, a custom, a convention 
—not a personal conviction and experience. 

The awakening and quickening in a man of his 
spiritual nature is what our Lord meant by the new 
birth. We are born at first into the material world, 
with senses which, when developed, make us alive to 
its sights and sounds. In course of time we are born 
into the intellectual world, and our intellectual faculties, 
when adequately trained, put us in correspondence with © 
the culture of nations and ages. So also we are born 
with spiritual powers which, when quickened and 
developed in our consciousness, introduce us to a 
spiritual universe, and things are revealed which the 
lower faculties could never discern. When we become 
truly awake to God and the things of God, we may be 
said without exaggeration to be born a second time. 
It is even more than figuratively true, that we enter on 
a second life when we begin to be conscious of the 
relations which bind us to God and the unseen, 
spiritual world. Our apprehension of the deeper and 
diviner aspects of the world and life gives a new 
character to existence, and a new meaning to every- 
thing. True personal religion consists in this realisa- 
tion of spiritual relations, and a habitual and practical 
regard to them. The insensibility to the highest 
things, which we see in so many, may therefore find its 
explanation, in some, that their spiritual nature has 
never yet been awakened ; they have not yet reached 
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that stage of development, and passed through that 
experience which the New Testament calls being born 
again, or born from above. 

When, for example, we see in the young interest 
and energy in the material order and business of life, 
refined tastes and affectionate dispositions, but no 
sign of any spiritual aspiration, nor any sense of their 
highest relations: we can only say that the spiritual 
nature is not yet awakened, that the spiritual affections 
are still asleep, that, in the highest sense of the word, 
the youth is not yet living—that is, not alive to God. 
But it is as necessary to be born of the spirit as it 
is to be born of the flesh, as necessary to come into 
the light and life of the spiritual as of the physical 
world. Weare not in the way of becoming all that 
we are capable of becoming—not in the way of 
realising the fulness of the Divine idea of man—until 
the deeper and higher part of our nature has been 
awakened and quickened ; until we are born of the spirit 
into the life of faith, hope, and love ; not necessarily— 
especially ot in the case of those who have been living 
all their years amid religious and Christian influences— 
through some sudden and swift experience, but silently 
and quietly, as the day dawns upon the earth. 

Our religious fathers may have followed some un- 
wise and hurtful methods; but they were not one 
whit too anxious to awaken in youth and maiden the 
spiritual nature and life, so that thereby their whole 
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condition might be raised; so that they might have 
that in themselves which would counterwork down- 
ward tendencies, and reinforce higher energies; so 
that they might be saved from pursuing shadows and 
be made capable of recognising and following after 
realities. Why should our children be allowed to grow 
up with only a dim and faint idea that they are 
spiritual beings—with spiritual faculties which are as 
real -as their physical and mental faculties? Why 
should not the spiritual side of their life be as carefully 
watched and trained as the physical and intellectual 
side ? Why should it not have its proper environment 
and exercise? It is natural for a bird to sing, yet we 
are told that “‘a bird which has never heard the voice 
of song will be songless, or, if put into the nest of a 
bird of a different species, will tend to give the song 
of the foster-parent.” So, though our children are by 
nature religious—as the bird is by nature a singer— 
yet not only the form of their religion, but even the 
awakening and development of their religious affections 
and needs, often depend upon surroundings and ex- 
ternal stimulus. Now, if only a small part of the 
time and pains expended on body and mind—upon 
gymnastics, deportment, music, drawing, language, 
mathematics—were given to the culture of the spiritual 
nature, what an unspeakably good thing it would be 
for the children, and for society, and for the whole 
future of the Church! Youths and maidens grow up 
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into men and women, and they often fall into un- 
belief and moral weakness because their life is superficial, 
because their training has been one-sided, because the 
claims of their higher nature have been neglected and 
forgotten. The inquisitive nature is awake, taste and 
imagination are awake, appetite and passion are awake ; 
but the deep spirit sleeps, and the things of God 
are therefore hidden from their eyes, and the light of 
Christ calls forth in them no answering light. 

But religious indifference in men and women is 
more frequently owing to a torpor or paralysis which, 
from some cause or other, has come over the higher 
affections after they have been once awake and active. 
And it may be due to many and varied influences. 
The pressure of work, and care, and trouble ; a growing 
craving after sensuous delights ; the desire to be rich or 
to be distinguished ; ambition—personal, professional, 
social, political—may throw the spiritual faculties into 
a deep sleep. Conscience is too intrusive—fond of 
spoiling bargains—so its voice is disregarded till it falls 
into silence; the unselfish and generous affections 
which suggest giving instead of getting, serving instead 
of being served—these also are dulled and drugged by 
special pleading of one sort or another; the higher 
nature is not found to be serviceable in common 
enterprises, so it is neglected ; principles are set aside 
for the sake of achieving a worldly success; and the 
culture of faith and love gets less and less attention. 
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The great Napoleon, we are told, once said of himself, 
that he deliberately excluded from his mind all thought 
of God and the invisible things, and that it was only 
by doing so that he accomplished what he did. And 
it is, one often fears, by a similar exclusion that so 
many here and everywhere are able to gratify their 
cravings for pleasure, for money, for distinction—to 
build up what they call their fortune, and to get and 
keep a place in what is described as good society. 
They succeed, but their success is a spiritual calamity ; 
sense triumphs over spirit, the lower life over the 
higher ; they go to sleep within—asleep to God— 
asleep to all the diviner meanings of this present world— 
asleep to that life which is not mere continuance, but 
progress, which consists, not in the quantity, but in 
the quality of one’s days and years. 

Of religious indifference, how much is simply the 
product of neglect! You are well acquainted with the 
- confession—singularly frank and honest—which Charles 
Darwin made near the end of his life : how the feelings 
of wonder and worship which, in his earlier manhood, 
grand scenery kindled within him, and how, also, his 
early delight in music and poetry, and in that whole 
world of pathos and tragedy which literature interprets, 
were all lost in his later years, through persistent and 
exclusive devotion to his own special studies. And 
this atrophy of the idealising and spiritual faculties 
is not an uncommon disease even among men and 
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women of culture. If exclusive devotion to what one 
may justly call noble interests has this narrowing and 
blinding effect—making one incapable of appreciating 
and enjoying not only Handel and Mendelssohn, 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth, but Isaiah and Paul, 
and Paul’s Master—what must be the influence of 
exclusive devotion to interests which may be truly 
called ignoble ? Fear—fear a life in which the small 
things shut out the large things ; a life which makes 
the soul drowsy and stupid ; a life that induces insensi- 
bility to spiritual influences, and blindness to spiritual 
realities. Not by single and grave misdeeds, but by 
ceaseless neglects—neglects which few heed at the 
time—do the majority of men and women sink into 
indifference: sink perhaps so low that they imagine 
that the realities of religion are little or nothing, 
because they have ceased to be much or anything 
to them. 

“ Awake thou that sleepest!’’ To awaken a scarcely 
born nature is one thing; to reawaken a nature that 
has been drugged, abused, world-worn, is another, and 
a harder thing. But it has to be done; it is done. 
Few are the men and women who are uniformly 
indifferent. They fall asleep, but God does not leave 
them to themselves. He is with them in the dark- 
ness; and dreams of early aspirations and purposes 
unrealised—and of a life that might have been—disturb 
the slumbers that else were the slumbers of death. 
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They have their more serious seasons, when the strokes 
of Providence—hard and painful things—break their 
stupor and make them feel the tragedy of life : 


“When like a long-forgotten strain 
Comes sweeping o’er the soul forlorn 
What sunshine hours had taught in vain ” ; 


_ seasons when the best memories and impressions of 
vanished days revive with a freshness which stings 
them into a sense of all that they have failed to win, 
and all that they have thrown away; seasons when 
some written or spoken word of a fellow-man sends 
home a truth that pierces the heart and brings before 
them visions of a life they are not living, and of a 
battle they are not fighting ; seasons of quiet rest by 
the solemn sea, amid the great mountains, beneath the 
silent stars, when they hear the eternal voices ; seasons 
when death has no dominion over their thought, and 
the memory of those passed away comes back again 
with all the vividness of yesterday, and they hear again 
voices which once persuaded them to be Christians ; 
seasons when, without the intervention of earthly 
instrumentalities, the spirit of God speaks to the 
slumbering soul, and the invisible and spiritual stand 
out with the clearness of everlasting reality, and they 
feel as they will surely feel when all this pageantry of 
mortal life is ended, and God and the things of God are 
all in all. 
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In manifold ways may the slumber of the soul be 
disturbed and broken ; but what if these solemn im- 
pressions should in their turn pass away and engage no 
waking energy? what if the old indifference should 
again gather and settle down upon the soul—dimming 
perception, quenching fervour, deadening and destroy- 
ing capacity for action? Our text represents in- 
difference under the figure of death ; and how true is 
the meaning of that figure! The sleep of spiritual 
unconsciousness or exhaustion is ever in danger of 
becoming the sleep of death. There may be the 
fullest physical and intellectual life—the body in the 
full flush of its powers, the mind able to wrestle with a 
hundred problems and with all the transactions of the 
worldly life ; and yet the spiritual self—that something 
in man to which God appeals—may be, to all intents 
and purposes, dead. So far as spiritual life and 
energy are concerned, the man is dead—dead to God. 

Spiritual death is often described as the loss of the 
soul. And what is the loss of the soul? The serious 
meaning of it is only fully understood when we leave 
the realm of superstitious fear and religious fiction and 
pass to consider the realities of moral being. To lose 
the soul is to waste the higher nature till little or 
nothing remains of it; it is to lose out of our being 
those powers and affections which make us sensitive to 
Divine things ; it is to lose our true life as children of 


God. And what doth it profita man though he gain 
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a world and lose his soul—gain things in abundance 
outside of himself, and yet lose himself? It is 
possible, we know, to lose the soul here and now, to 
_ lose it through neglect, through unfaithfulness, through 
non-doing and positive wrong-doing. Alas! we do 
not need to go out of this world to find souls which 
are lost. Here and everywhere men may be found 
who are lost to truth, lost to goodness, lost to God. 
They are, as far as their fellows can judge, utterly 
insensible to spiritual things, and they may as well die 
to-night as at any time, for there will be little that is 
high and holy in their lives, till the great awakening 
which comes through death—awful but gracious— 
startles them into consciousness. There are prodigals 
—prodigals in the world of sense, prodigals in the 
world of mind—whom only the light of the unseen 
world and of the white Throne of judgment will 
bring to themselves and to God. 

It is sometimes asked, why should a call to 
“awake” and “arise” be addressed to people who 
are morally incapable of obeying it? We must not, 
of course, stereotype figures and metaphors into 
dogmas, nor allow ourselves to be much influenced 
by metaphysical questions which are not felt to be 
difficulties in real life. The call to effort presupposes 
power. No moral decay is ever quite so complete 
that there is not any life left. It is true that of and by 
ourselves—isolated, that is, from God—we are not 
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capable of movement and action; but no one is so 
separated from the Divine Source of strength that he 
is incapable of obeying the Divine command. He 
with whom we have to do dwells not only without, but 
within us—within us as a quickening and energising 
spirit. Our weakness is not impotence. We cannot 
sink into a state so low that we cannot do something 
towards rescue and recovery. The will mustact. We 
must rouse ourselves to respond to the Divine influences 
which play upon us from without. The help of God 
is ever near, but we must co-operate with it. It is all 
wrong, these complaints and confessions of “no health 
in us,” of utter inability to do things. The great 
difference between an earnest and an indifferent life is 
strictly under our own control. Away with all subter- 
fuges! Nothing can excuse us for inaction here. We 
can and we must break the bands of sleep and death, 
and thus save ourselves from the doom which threatens 
to overpower us. 

“ Awake thou that sleepest! Arise from the dead !” 
We all need to hear these words—words which make 
war upon our apathy and indifference. 

It was to Christian people they were originally 
addressed, and Christian people to-day need to hear 
them—need to be awakened out of their dull, drowsy, 
conventional life. The wise as well as the unwise 
virgins slumbered and slept. It is difficult for us to 
keep fully awake and alive. All good things only too 
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quickly lose their attractiveness and fall into formality 
and routine. The freshness of consecration soon fades 
away. So awakenings are always needed. There is a 
tendency in the best people to become unfaithful 
to what they clearly see and ardently love in the great 
revealing moments of life. They settle down into 
dulness and stationariness, and lower their aspirations 
to mediocre attainments. They do not grow in spiritual 
life and power. ‘The infirmities and faults which 
troubled them years ago, trouble them as much as ever 
to-day. They do not realise what they say they believe. 
They are half-hearted or cold-hearted in good work. 
Their staying power is soon exhausted. There is no 
great fund of continuance in them. They are good, 
but not good for much. Their passionless goodness 
is in constant danger of degenerating into the goodiness 
which is the blight of the pious elements in every 
community. They are not much in earnest. They 
like to close their eyes to what disturbs their comfort 
and the sweetness of their dreams. They feebly crave 
for rest, and fancy there is peace when there is no 
peace. Let me exhort all such to make these Advent 
days the time of a new beginning. We need to take 
constant, infinite pains with ourselves, so that we may 
not fall into a condition of spiritual unconsciousness 
and languid selfishness, so that we may always be alive 
and awake to life’s meaning, to the light of Christ and 
to the will of God. 
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And how much do the multitudes of people whose 
Christian profession is only a form, who mock Christ 
with their praises while they withhold their obedience, 
need to hear this solemn Advent appeal! There are 
only too many attempts made to soothe such souls— 
attempts which make much of our evangelical teaching 
and effort a kind of “ Christianity made easy.” What 
can this selfish, comfort-loving religion do for those who 
hold it, and what can it do for the world? Doubt and 
error may be bad enough, but they are not any worse 
than the stupid, selfish piety which hopes to have, here 
and hereafter, all the Christian blessings without being 
really Christian. Let me say to all such souls: “ Shake 
off these false notions and impressions. Come into the 
light of Christ, that you may see things as they truly 
are. Do not leave it to death and judgment to reveal 
your unreality. Begin to be real now, to repent with 
a godly repentance, and to live in the reality of what 
you know and believe to be true.” 

And how the young need to hear the message of 
Advent, to hear it in the midst of their schemes and 
plans—innocent enough, no doubt, in themselves, but 
often such as tend to make and keep them insensible to 
the most real and solemn aspects of life; to hear it 
and to heed it, that they may not consign the most 
critical period of existence to the giddiness of the 
passions and the frivolities of the world! Not a few 
young people do we see on every side who appear to 
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be going through the world, mistaking shadows for 
realities. Their thoughts of life are the thoughts of 
unawakened persons—of persons who have not yet 
awakened to the fact that life has any high meaning at 
all. And it is because so many people begin to live 
carelessly that they go on carelessly, go on through 
their mortal days and years without awakening—asleep 
to all the higher claims of duty and God. Oh, that I 
could touch those who are sleeping with the happiness 
of youth on their faces, and say, “ Awake, arise, and 
Christ shall give you light—light that shall make your 
life a thing of joy and beauty”! For it is a serious 
error to conclude that religion is only an affair for 
death and another world. It is needed here and now 
to awaken and quicken, to train and strengthen our 
higher nature—that spirit which rises up towards its 
- Source, that life which is beyond all chances and changes ; 
for without this spiritual culture, the character, how- 
ever strong, will lack completeness, and life will be 
robbed of its greatest inspiration and of its crowning 
grace and dignity. 

And we who are in the midst of our days—how we 
need to hear the call: ‘“ Awake thou that sleepest” ! 
Weare all such creatures of routine, and we seldom 
ask whether the routine is best. What we did yester- 
day we continue for that very reason to do to-day. 
Our spiritual faculties are dulled and deadened by 
incessant devotion to worldly aims. Our pe grow 
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dim, but not with age. When we are stirred and 
startled, in the great hours of life, we sometimes see 
that we have been living blindly—blind to all that 
is highest in ourselves, blind to all the noblest possi- 
bilities of life, making compromises with evil, calling 
evil good and darkness light, allowing the pressure of 
occupation and of ever-increasing social engagements 
to suffocate our moral being. 

Oh, how easily the fatal slumber steals over us, how 
easily we slip away into the second death! Let us be 
as earnest over the best things as we are over the 
second best and the third best, as we often are over 
things which are not good at all. I love not the 
messages of gloom and terror, but we need to be awake, 
and more and more awake. We must not grow self- 
contented—mistaking laxity for liberality, indifference 
for tolerance, satisfied with a name to live while we are 
dead. Fear, fear the sleeping mind: fear, fear the 
slumbering conscience : fear, fear the dying soul! We 
need, again and again, to anticipate the time when the 
pleasures for which we sacrifice so much, and the 
gains of ambition, will look as mean as do the paint and 
tinsel of the theatre in the light of morning, as petty as 
the toys of a child in the chamber of death, and when 
the things of God and the soul will be felt to be the 
real things. We must ever and everywhere be awake 
and alive, tending the sacred lamps, feeding the sacred 
fires, nourishing and cherishing the spirit of faith and 
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hope, of obedience and charity, till for us these critical 
hours of watching and waiting are over, and in our 
life there is no more night. 

God of our life! quicken what is dead within us, and 
_ awaken that which is asleep, that henceforth we may 
serve Thee, not in the oldness of the letter, but in 
newness of spirit and life, as becometh disciples of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE VISION OF A MAN 


‘«‘ And a man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place; as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.””—Isataw xxxii. 2. 


THERE are some great sentences in the Bible which 
appeal in such a large and impressive way to the 
spiritual imagination, and lift us into such a high sphere 
of thought and emotion, that we shrink from touching 
them, lest by our touch we should take from them any 
of their power, and sweetness, and beauty. It is 
better, we sometimes think, that they should be left 
alone in their ideal truth and loveliness to utter their 
message to each reader in his own tongue, and to 
breathe through the soul in quiet moments their breath 
of faith and hope. 

The words I have read are such a sentence. From 
far-distant days they have come down to us; but their 
strain of pure and lofty patriotism, their vision of an 
ideal state and an ideal ruler, their picture of what a 
man may be to his fellows in distress and calamity— 


still appeal to the mind and heart, and still have their 
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meaning, even a wider and finer meaning than they had 
when the words were first spoken. The highest reaches 
of the human imagination are ever full of prophecy, 
and no such prophecy belongs exclusively to one age, 
or person, or people ; it is not of private or particular 
interpretation ; it is capable of universal application. 

I. The text is a vision or prophecy of what a man— 
any man—may be, ought to be, and will be in propor- 
tion as he reaches the Divine idea of aman; a medium 
of helpfulness and blessing to his fellows ; a shelter 
and inspiration—a shelter to those exhausted by the 
fierce forces which assail and lay waste human life, and 
an inspiration of confidence and hope ; a hiding place 
from the wind, a covert from the tempest, as rivers of 
water in a dry place, and as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. 

What has not been said about man! The picture 
of primitive man with which modern science has made 
us familiar, may be true in every line and point ; but 
in that wild and naked creature, fighting the beasts for 
the possession of the earth, there is the promise and 
potency of the man of Isaiah’s vision. It is not by 
searching among the well-nigh illegible records of a 
buried past ; it is not by moving backward all along 
the line of human development from ourselves to the 
savage and the brute, we can best obey the ancient 
oracle which summons us to self-knowledge. The 
wonder of material evolution is not all. Although 
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man is related to the life behind and beneath him, 
and in him culminates the physical history of the earth, 
yet when he first began to forget his private demands 
on the world, and to find joy in spending himself for 
another’s good, then and there a new quality and 
order of life, a new type of being and character appeared, 
and a glory was revealed which prophesied of the 
coming man, as the reddening eastern sky of early 
morning prophesies of the splendour of the new day. 
The first man is of the earth; the second man is of 
heaven. And from age to age man has been growing 
less brutal and more human; the spiritual man has 
been gradually winning ascendancy over the animal 
man ; coarser passions and energies have either been 
passing gradually into finer forms, or have been reduced 
to their proper servitude in the house of his life by the 
setting free of higher powers and affections. It is not 
lost ground the race is toiling to recover. It is not in 
what man was at the beginning, but in his resources and 
capabilities, in what he has become and is becoming, 
that we read most clearly the intimations of the Divine 
purpose concerning him. It is as we see him slowly 
gaining the mastery over the appetites which ally him 
to the brute, and reaching out towards his fellows in 
sympathy and service, and rising up towards God in 
reverence and obedience, that we catch glimpses of the 
ideal man who is also the real man, the man of prophecy 
and destiny. 
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We sometimes speak in half-contemptuous tones 
about “‘a mere man,” as if to be a man, no matter how 
true and noble, were to be but a small and mean thing. 
The word “ man” ought, on the contrary, to be made 
to stand for all best qualities—for truth, justice, charity, 
compassion, and helpfulness. When we listen and 
yield to selfish pleadings, we become less and not more 
human, and in preferring sensual delights we are falling 
back on the brute. The contempt which man _ has 
poured on man is not the measure of his true life ; it 
only shows how far he can fall below himself and miss 
the mark of his high calling. It is but very imperfectly 
that the actual world of man reveals and interprets 
human nature. The heroes and saints are few, and 
even they have their limitations and faults. Too many 
men are hardly worthy of the name. They are coarse 
and selfish, mean and malicious. Millions of such 
might live and die without throwing any light on 
Isaiah’s prophecy. Their character, indeed, turns it 
into the bitterest of sarcasms. It is the best men who 
are the truest expression of human nature, as the best 
fruit is the truest expression of the nature of a tree. 
But we all have capacities, more or less latent or 
developed, which witness to a fundamental kinship 
between the lowest and the highest in the human scale. 
There is something in us all which answers to every 
appeal made to our sense of justice and mercy, and 
makes us stamp everything base and cruel as inhuman. 
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The excellence which we discover in the best creates 
no great gulf between us and them; rather does it 
give us a new and more powerful impression of the 
possibilities of human nature, and furnish us with a 
new and higher standard by which man and his life 
must be measured. The example of the good does 
not cast us down in despair, but awakens aspiration 
and nourishes a hope that we also may become good. 
The moral greatness of one is the implicit prophecy 
of its possible attainment by all. 

When we look back upon the history of our race 
we behold many men who have realised in a large 
measure the vision of ideal human character contained © 
in our text; men who have justified and illustrated 
every syllable and suggestion of this sublime prophecy ; 
men so endowed with moral power, so filled with the 
passion for justice and mercy, and with the enthusiasm 
to protect and uplift the weak and lowly, that their 
influence was and is like a shelter from the storm, and 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. We 
remember some of the great names that illuminate 
human history—men of ancient days who lived and 
laboured in times when there was little respect for 
justice, and might was right; when the brutal and 
base elements of existence were everywhere dominant 
and human life was of small account, and there was 
no protection from the violence and fury of evil 
appetites and ambitions, and man’s inhumanity to man 
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made countless thousands mourn. We remember 
men of later times, both within and without the Christian 
Church ; souls all aglow with thoughts of truth and 
charity, or inspired by a pure enthusiasm for liberty 
or by the redeeming passion of the Cross ; patriots 
fighting and dying for human rights, and whose graves 
are the milestones of the world’s progress; phil- 
anthropists labouring and suffering to diminish the 
sum of human misery and wrong, arresting the drift 
of bad influences, and making good lives possible for 
their fellows by the sacrifice of themselves ; a goodly 
fellowship of prophets and saints loyal to the spirit of 
truth, ambitious only to serve their generation, and 
counting the measure of their faithfulness to be the 
measure of their success. 

The men whose influence has been noblest and most 
enduring in the history of the world, who have most 
helped mankind, have been most purely and deeply 
human; men with like passions as ourselves, only a 
hundred times more intense and strong. The human 
in them was richer and more developed, pressed up 
and out to its highest and widest reaches; they had 
truer and more generous affections, larger and finer 
sympathies ; their faith in truth and right, their hate 
of hate, and love of love, were more passionate and 
imperious ; therefore through them God gave gifts to 
men—protection and inspiration, shelter amid the 
storms of life, refreshment amid its dryness, shadow 
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amid its blinding light, and cooling rest amid its 
scorching heat. 

And when we look back upon our days, do not our 
hearts grow soft and large with grateful feeling as we 
think of the men we have known who have been to 
us, unworthy as we are, all that of which our text 
speaks? Amid the dangers that have often beset our 
paths ; when tempted to sacrifice truth and righteous- 
ness to expediency, and to choose the easier instead of 
the harder part; in seasons of disappointment and 
failure, when stupor and weariness crept over us, their 
influence, their presence, their memory, their serious 
word, their passion for all things righteous and true, 
the vision of their tried but victorious goodness, their 
faith in God and man, their sympathy and tenderness, 
were full of help and hope, a protection from evil, an 
inspiration to good, making us ashamed of ignoble 
moods, and rousing us to new energy and effort. 
When we remember all the power for good which 
friends and teachers have had over us at critical periods 
of our lives, and when we hear men around us saying 
that their intimacy with this or that man marked, if 
not created, a new epoch in their moral and religious 
history, sheltered them from the blasts of deadly 
temptation, braced them to resist the drifts of a corrupt 
popular opinion, delivered them from haunting per- 
plexities, redeemed them from sorrowful fears and 
doubts, renewed their strength when exhausted and 
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weary, sent them on their way with a new and 
deeper faith, hope, courage, enthusiasm, and joy— 
when we know such things and hear such testi- 
monies to the influence of noble human character, 
we begin to realise that the prophecy of our text is 
indeed of no private interpretation: “Behold, a man 
shall be as an hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a 
dry place; as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 

II. But while our historical and biographical reading, 
our observation and experience, furnish us with many 
illustrations of this ancient prophecy, they also make 
clear that its fulfilment has been but partial in the 
greatest and best men. It is only of one Man among 
the sons of men we dare say that He perfectly fulfilled — 
that is, brought to a fulness of meaning, filled to the full 
_ —this great foreshadowing of ideal human character with 
historical reality ; realised in His personal life the moral 
attributes or qualities which are suggested by the 
beautiful figures of our text. The life of Nature 
culminates in man, and the life of man culminates in 
Him who loved to call Himself the Son of Man. He 
is the goal and completion of human evolution, the 
fulfilment of prophecy—the prophecy we find in human 
life everywhere—the perfection of a type of character 
that has been more or less realised again and again in 
the history of mankind, and which it seems the purpose 
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of all providential discipline and of all Divine revelation 
to develop and train. 

Towards this great and commanding figure in the 
history of our race the mind and heart of mankind had 
been consciously or unconsciously reaching forward. 
Strangely enough, the wisest and best men of pre- 
Christian times were always vaguely foreshadowing or 
predicting a more perfect type of human character—a 
greater glory of human goodness—than any single man 
had hitherto revealed. Among the loftiest and most 
refined doctrines which Plato ascribed to Socrates was 
that of an invisible world to which the wise alone had 
access, and where lived the ideal form of things of which 
all we see in this world are only imperfect copies and 
reflections. Chief among them he placed the ideal 
man whom the best of earthly men are but feeble 
attempts to imitate. 

Apart from all theories about types, we find in the 
poetry of the Old Testament an eager looking forward 
to the coming or revealing on the earth of a diviner 
humanity ; visions of an ideal human character which the 
greatest of prophets and kings never realised ; sublime 
foreshadowings and intimations which awakened dim 
expectations of a coming man who would fulfil what 
was wanting in all other men, and meet the deepest and 
most permanent necessities of human life. There was, 
so to speak, a Christ ideal—the ideal of a divinely- 
human character—ages before Jesus of Nazareth made 
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it real. The old reading of Hebrew prophets is true 
in the spirit if not in the letter. Not in any small and 
verbal way did Jesus fulfil the prophets, but by 
realising in His life and character and religion their 
noblest ethical and spiritual aspirations—the ideas and 
ideals of Israel’s seers in their moments of clearest 
vision and richest inspiration. 

It may be said of all the best men of the old world 
—what Jesus said of the greatest of Israel’s sons—they 
did but prophesy. Their pictures of possible persons 
and leaders, their ideals and types of character, were 
prophetic. The slow growth through history of the 
human ideal ; the natural yearning and reaching up of 
mind and conscience and heart towards a high and ever 
higher conception of human character and its power 
and influence, was the true preparation for the mani- 
festation of the Divine Man in the fulness of the times. 

When Pontius Pilate led Jesus forth wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe, he cried to the 
angry crowd before him, “Behold the man!” His 
words were full of unconscious truth. The world has 
ever since beheld in the bound and bleeding Nazarene— 
the Man—the man for whom Socrates waited and whom 
Isaiah prophesied—the perfect flower of human nature’s 
grandest and loveliest possibilities ; the realisation of 
ideal human character—humanity come to full expression 
in all that makes it at once most human and most 
divine. The Old Testament foreshadowing of an ideal 
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human character that was to be at once a protection 
and an inspiration, is no longer a sigh, an aspiration, 
a vision, a dream. It has found far more than its 
fulfilment—in one personality, in one life that stands 
out alone in its grace and glory. 

In the traditions of His life in Galilee and Judea 
which the Gospels record and preserve, we have abundant 
evidence of the perfect fulfilment which the prophet’s 
vision of ideal human character found in the man Christ 
Jesus. It is often said by a certain class of scholars, 
and by those who echo them, that Jesus taught 
no great moral or religious principle which had not 
already been enunciated in some form by Greek and 
Jewish teachers before Him—as if that only were 
original which is spoken for the first time, and as if 
there were no originality in filling old thoughts and old 
words with a new meaning, a new spirit, a new power, 
a new beauty. But the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Golden Rule, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, 
are not the whole of Christianity. Christianity is Christ. 
The original element in the Christian Gospel, that 
which gives it unfathomable force and significance, is 
the Person in whom its Divine ideas receive a Divine 
fulfilment ; the Teacher who lived and was the truth 
He taught, and who realised in His character and life 
man’s loftiest dream and vision of goodness. The 
characters of the best of the sons of men have been 
marred with feebleness and imperfection, unsymmetrical 
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and inharmonious ; but Pilate’s judgment of our Lord, 
“<7 find no fault in Him,” has been more than vindicated 
at the tribunal of time. 

The life of Jesus Christ was one continuous 
exemplification of Isaiah’s ideal. What shelter and 
shadow men found long ago in His fellowship ! 
Though He stood far apart from them in perfection of 
character, yet He was in truth their kinsman, touched 
with a feeling of their infirmities, loving their society, 
especially that of the poor and abject. It requires a 
heart as pure and large as His own to understand His 
passion for companionship with the unrespectable and 
wretched. He was the friend of sinners, the lover of 
bad people, the champion of the oppressed, the pro- 
tector of the outcast, the pitying judge and interpreter 
of human weakness. Living and moving in the midst 
of social and religious prejudice, His sympathies knew 
no limitations, they touched and embraced every class 
of human beings and every side of human life. His 
love was a holy and righteous love, and had no toleration 
for sin ; and yet it went forth in passionate pity toward 
the weak and the lost, seeking only to help and save. 
The weary and heavy-laden found a hiding place in 
His very presence, a pavilion from the strife of tongues, 
a refuge from the storms of the world and the more 
fearful storms that raged within. In the shelter of His 
compassion the wounded in life’s battle regathered 
strength, the despairing learned to hope, and the 
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weakest and the wickedest felt evil losing its grasp on 
them, and all good things becoming possible. What 
reverence and what hope He had for the veriest cast- 
aways, behaving as if their social abjectness were a 
condition of richer spiritual capability than the social 
upliftedness of many around Him! He saw through 
their frailties and passions, their sins and shames, and 
found something which He could love in the worst of 
them, something which made them worth saving ; some 
goodness hidden from their judges and hidden from 
themselves, but visible to the keen and searching vision 
of a sympathy like His. He often flung Himself 
between them and their accusers. Pharisaism might 
hate, cynical worldliness distrust: He had scorn and 
hate and distrust for none. His infinite purity made 
Him infinitely pitiful and helpful ; made Him to man’s 
weakness and sin, to man’s sorrow and fear, to man’s 
thought and hope and love, “an hiding place from 
the wind, a covert from the tempest ; as streams of water 
in a dry place; as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” 

And must we not reckon it the most remarkable 
proof of the power of the personality of Jesus Christ 
that He stands not only as an historical figure in the 
past, but that He endlessly perpetuates Himself as an 
ideal presence in the life of the world, doing for men 
here and now what He did for men long ago in 
Galilee and Jerusalem? When we shall understand 
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better the secret of His hold upon mankind, His 
attraction and freshness for new generations, His 
survival of all the superstitions, bigotries, cruelties, 
unreal reverences, and depressing conventionalities 
which have gathered about Him, His power to draw 
all kinds of men to Himself and to satisfy all kinds of 
wants will be found to lie in His full and complete 
humanity, that humanity which rises as we gaze upon 
it from earth to heaven. 

Who that has known anything of the stormy and 
weary places of human experience will not confess to 
the protection, renewal, and comfort he has found 
again and again in the shadow of this great Rock 
planted in the midst of the arid sands of the desert of 
life? When the great questions of existence gave us 
no rest day nor night ; when we struggled to think 
our way into the depths of life and the secrets of the 
universe, and most surely failed ; when the pressure of 
new knowledge was robbing us of the courage and 
comfort of. faith ; when the conscience rose up against 
us, and memories of the ill we had done pursued and 
persecuted us; when we were assailed by tempting 
spirits, and passion and the world were threatening to 
slay us; when we were striving to be true and were 
suspected for our very trueness, and found it hard to 
be upright and brave ; when we were growing weary 
in well-doing and were losing all our buoyancy and 


freshness ; when the mystery of mysteries was closing 
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about us, and there was sorrow without and within—in 
times and seasons like these we found in Jesus Christ 
the spring of new life and hope,—protection, shelter, 
inspiration, renewal; we found this prophecy of 
ancient days fulfilled in our experience: “ Behold a 
man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, a covert 
from the tempest ; as streams of water in a dry place ; 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

III. But this vision of a man—of ideal human 
character—which finds its complete realisation in Jesus 
Christ, is also the revelation of the invisible God. 

We speak about “God in man.” What do we 
mean by the words? This surely—that in finding 
man at his highest and best we find God; that the 
virtues recognised as noblest in man are identical with 
the attributes of the infinite God; that our human 
justice and righteousness, love and mercy—the good- 
ness we strive after and the moral beauty we revere— 
are, in their highest expression, the revelation of the 
Divine character; that the Divine perfection is the 
illimitable extension of the qualities of our moral life— 
the completion of the circle of whose vast sweep our 
spiritual being marks a few degrees. 

The material universe contributes an_ essential 
element to our knowledge of God, and we need its 
revelation to inspire and nourish that sense of awe and 
mystery which is as vital to religion as trust and love ; 
but it is in man we see God most clearly, and feel most 
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deeply the power of His spirit. Marvellous as is the 
physical universe, in man is hidden a glory beyond 
that of all things visible. What cosmic forces, what 
magnificence of mountains, what beauty of sunsets can 
be compared to a mother’s affection, to a father’s care, 
to a child’s sweetness, to a saint’s purity, to a martyr’s 
fidelity ? We see more of God in the glow of a 
human countenance ablaze with the passion of justice 
and mercy, in the flash of righteous anger in the eye of 
a brave man, than in the gleam of lightnings, or in the 
raging storms of the sea. We see God when we see 
His character revealed. The justice of man is the 
justice of God ; the love of man is the love of God. 
The perfection of the Father is akin to the perfection 
of His children. His righteousness is akin to the 
rectitude required for our daily business. His faithful- 
ness is akin to the fidelity of the man who abides by 
His word of promise and suffers for it. His mercy is 
akin to the mercy we all need to show to each other. 
Human nature reveals and interprets the Divine 
nature. Man can take no measure higher than him- 
self. His humanity is the ladder that connects earth 
and heaven, and on which the angels of God—all 
visions and revelations of the Divine—ever ascend and 
descend. Material objects and forces, divinities of 
earth and sea, of light and air, may have won his 
worship at a certain stage of his development ; but he 
could not tarry long at their shrine; his great move- 
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ments and steps have ever been toward the humanisa- 
tion of Divinity. 

This method of seeking God has, of course, its 
proper limitations, which the method itself suggests. 
Robert Browning, in one of his great poems, represents 
the half-brute nature of a Caliban working out a 
theological creed, and transferring all his foolish and 
cruel impulses to the transfigured and infinite Caliban 
whom he calls the ruler of the universe. There is a 
crude and there is a spiritual anthropomorphism. The 
best and truest way of finding God is through a 
spiritual anthropomorphism. We are right in ascrib- 
ing to God all those highest qualities or virtues which 
we admire and revere in man. While ever seeking to 
correct, purify, and elevate them, we must not discard 
the old human ways of apprehending God for ways 
which we deem more scientific and philosophical. We 
can find no better way of approaching God than the 
way of Hebrew prophets and poets—through man to 
God. The highest ideal of human character is ever the 
image of the invisible God. Humanity is our sole 
test of truth in the moral sphere. Of that which is 
fundamentally at strife with our best human affections, 
we have a right to say, This is not of God, for God is 
justice and mercy and love, and we can only know 
these qualities of character as we realise them in our- 
selves or as we discern them in human nature and 
experience. It is by failing to interpret God by what 
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is highest and holiest in themselves that it has strangely 
come to pass that men themselves have often been 
really better in their dispositions and ways, more just 
and generous and longsuffering, than they imagined 
their God to be. 

It may be said, when we ascribe justice and mercy and 
love to God, that we are simply projecting our own 
humanity on the screen of the universe ; but we state it 
differently and more accurately when we say that God 
projects His being into ours, that we are made in His 
moral image, that we are His children not in name 
only but in reality, that His essential nature is our 
essential nature, that He is the ultimate source and 
perfect realisation of our ideals. It is because we are 
the moral children of God that we are able to know 
Him, able to think His thoughts after Him, able to 
conceive His character, and have a right to argue from 
man to God, believing that there is nothing good in 
man which has not its perfect and infinite counterpart 
in man’s God. The stream cannot rise higher than its 
source, and mortal man cannot be more just or more 
merciful than God. God is greater than our hearts, 
greater than the hearts of the most loving and com- 
passionate of men and women, but not less. There 
must be an infinite fountain of humanity in God, or 
there would be no humanity at all in the world. 

When we go to Jesus Christ with the problem of 
the ages, “‘ What is God?” we find at the root of His 
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teaching this simple idea of the essential identity of 
human and Divine nature, of man’s goodness and God’s 
goodness. There cannot be two kinds of goodness in 
the universe. There can be only one kind, however 
imperfectly or perfectly shown—only one kind wherever 
found, in earth or in heaven, in man or in God. As 
we train and develop the highest powers and affections 
of our human being and live in them, God becomes 
known to us through the law of affinity. This is the 
principle, Jesus tells us, which we are to follow in 
filling out our thought of God: “If ye being evil or 
imperfect will go after the lost sheep and seek until 
you find, keep your door always open for the returning 
prodigal, give not stones but bread to your children 
when they cry—how much more the heavenly Father !” 
You remember how David in Browning’s Sau/ puts 
this argument :— 


“Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare doubt He alone shall not help him who yet alone 
can?” 


In conceiving God, in thinking of His character and 
ways, let us take our stand on this principle which 
underlies so much of the teaching of Jesus—“ If ye do 
this, being imperfect, how much more God!” The 
best affections of our human heart ought to be sufficient 
evidence and proof of the passion of helpful love that 
ever flows from the Infinite Heart of God. It was 
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said of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen by one who 
knew him intimately : “ When I think of God I think 
of that man, and when I think of that man I think 
of God.” Yes! the best image and representation of 
the invisible God upon earth is a truly good man. 
It is in this way the law of mediation works. It 
was substantially in this way the first disciples found 
God through Jesus Christ. In the company of their 
Master, living and moving in His spiritual atmosphere, 
they felt that they came nearest God. 


“Yes! write it on the rock, St Bernard said, 
Grave it on brass with adamantine pen : 
*Tis God Himself becomes apparent when 
God’s wisdom and God’s goodness are displayed, 
For God of these His attributes is made.” 


The highest manifestation of human character is 
the highest manifestation of the Divine character. The 
best Gospel which the race of man so far has known 
took the shape of a life perfectly human in its goodness 
and grace. The heaven of heavens cannot contain 
God, yet in all that is purely and deeply human He 
abides. The profound significance of this identifica- 
tion of Divinity and humanity may not even yet be 
adequately recognised and appreciated ; but it is only 
when we perceive and realise that God and man are 
essentially of one nature, that the Divine is not unlike 
the human, but only the human seen in its source and 
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perfection, that we begin to know and feel the signifi- 
cance of the Christian revelation. The supreme fact 
of historical religion is God in Jesus Christ. In Him 
we see that perfect union of the Divine and human of 
which the constitution, experience, and character of man 
had always been the prophecy. He not only preached 
the Divine goodness, but lived it, and we behold its 
grace and glory. His personality was alive with His 
message, identified with it, and inseparable from it. 
God in Him was not only taught, but incarnate. To 
explain and define this fact adequately has baffled, and 
will most likely continue to baffle, the ingenuity of 
speculative research and dogmatic exposition; the 
language in which we seek to give it expression is often 
self-contradictory and always imperfect ; yet it is the 
supreme potency of the Christian Gospel, and Christen- 
dom is what it is because God was in Christ ; and those 
who shine and burn in the communion of Christ, from 
John and Paul to Frederick Maurice and Phillips 
Brooks, are those who with open face have beheld in 
Him the glory of the unseen God. When lifted out 
of the region of physics and metaphysics, there can be, 
I am persuaded, no truer interpretation of the person 
of Jesus Christ than that which lies at the heart of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of His Deity, and out of which it 
grew—no truer interpretation than that which holds up 


this glory of goodness, compassion, and love, and says, 
He that sees Christ sees the Father. 
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The gravest difficulties which have surrounded this 
subject have arisen from conceiving of Deity in its 
absolute and infinite form, and not as subject to 
limitations—although limitations are involved in the 
very idea of Incarnation. We do not speak wisely when 
we speak as if the whole glory of the Godhead, or the 
complete ideal of the Infinite and the Eternal, were ex- 
pressed in the person of the historical Jesus of Nazareth. 
St Paul speaks of Christ as the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, that is, all of God that can be revealed in a 
single personality and a single life. At some places on 
the west coast of Scotland we stand at what appears 
to be a small lake enclosed by hills; but it is not a 
lake, only the head of a long inlet from the sea, which 
stretches into the land for miles. Of the main ocean 
we see nothing ; we see only the sheet of water at our 
feet. But that piece of water is one with the ocean, 
and beats with its pulses and is swept by its storms. 
It is, as it were, the ocean manifested to us amid the 
surrounding hills. Such is the life of Jesus Christ in 
the history of our race ; it is the revelation, within the 
limits of human life and character, of the life and 
character of God. 

Oh, how slowly has it been given to the real Jesus 
Christ to rise in His beauty upon mankind! The 
early Church did well at the time when it boldly 
declared Him to be Light out of Light, God out of 
God ; but the full significance of that revelation of the 
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Divine in the human, of that identification of God and 
man, is only yet imperfectly recognised and realised. 
While deifying the man Christ Jesus, our conception 
of the character of Deity is still far from being Christ- 
like. The Christlikeness of the character of God is 
not a truth we have yet deeply and widely grasped. 
We have found it easier to think of the Son as Divine 
than of the Father as human. The Master might still 
say to His disciples, ““ Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet have you not seen the Father in Me?” 

Let us look for God not far away but in man—in 
the strength and grace of a life we share with all the 
race ; not, indeed, to be found in its perfect glory in 
our frail and sinful being, but seen and made known 
in Him who realised the Divine ideal of human 
character, even Jesus Christ our Lord. 

It is along the lines we have been considering—the 
unity of the human and the Divine—we arrive at the 
Christian idea of mediation, and see how natural it is 
in the deepest sense that Jesus Christ should have 
become the true and living way to the source and heart 
of all life. Through His goodness and love, His just 
mercy and merciful justice, His wide and perfect 
fairness, His boundless pity and sympathy, we realise 
the spirit and character of God—just as through the 
outward universe we realise the power and the in- 


finitude of God. 


A poor, dying woman once said to me: “ Now that 
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I know God is as good as Jesus Christ, I can die in 
peace.”” In her own simple way she had seized the 
very essence of the Gospel of the Incarnation. She 
saw Jesus, and through Jesus saw God. In infinite 
relations God is what Jesus was in finite relations. In 
the feeling, disposition, and attitude of Jesus to the 
weak, the sorrowful, and the sinful, we see revealed 
the feeling, disposition, and attitude of God. What 
Jesus was to the little children of Palestine, God is to 
all lowly things. What Jesus was to the bereaved 
sisters of Bethany, God is to every saddened heart and 
household. What Jesus was to the traders in the 
courts of the Temple, God is to all who try to serve 
Him and mammon. What Jesus was to the heart- 
broken woman who was a sinner, God is to every 
sincere penitent. What Jesus was to His murderers 
in His prayer of unfathomable pity on the Cross, God 
is toward all who scorn and reject His love. 


“Strange Friend, past, present, and to be, 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood, 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with Thee.” 


When we learn of Jesus the secret of Divinity and 
draw near through Him to God, it is still a man who 
is “an hiding place from the wind, a covert from the 
tempest ; as streams of water in a dry place; as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
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IV. It follows from what has been said and suggested 
that the true religion of humanity is and must be the 
religion which has for its centre of loyalty and inspira- 
tion, One who has realised in His personality and life 
that ideal of character which is at once the revelation 
of true man, and the revelation of true God. In Jesus 
Christ we see the type and prophecy of that order of 
spiritual and Divine humanity which it is the destiny 
of the race to reach and to realise in ages to come. 
He is ourselves in advance, the Messiah of the spiritual 
evolution, the Head of the spiritual creation, what we 
shall grow to and become in proportion as we live 
according to, and fulfil, the Divine law of our humanity. 

It may be further said of Jesus Christ that He once 
for all established religion on the sure foundation of 
the Divine in man, and gave it an everlasting place in 
the universal spiritual life of the race. In Him and 
from Him shines the light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. In His person and 
character we see embodied the truths which are at the 
heart of every worthy form of religion—the Divine 
sonship of man and the Humanity of God. It is just 
this service of realising and revealing the eternal truths 
of man’s spiritual life and experience which makes the 
knowledge of Christ so precious to men everywhere 
who believe. In His light they see light, and in His 
fellowship pass into the full possession of their Divine 
inheritance. They may question not a few of the 
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traditions of that Holy Living and Dying which have 
come down tous; but the real authority of Christ 
does not rest upon any merely outside things—not on 
anything which criticism or controversy can shake—but 
on the answer which the human heart and conscience 
give to the appeal of His character. 

There appears to be a special need to-day for the 
finding both of man and God in Him who loved to 
call Himself the Son of Man. The religion of 
humanity must be human, not merely humane—true 
to our nature and life in their wholeness and on every 
side. And it is just this which we claim for the 
religion of Christ, freed from the accretions and dis- 
tortions of the past, and developed and enlarged 
through the ever-increasing knowledge and experience 
of centuries of human life, and of generations of 
believing men taught by the Spirit. In seeking to 
make it known among the nations of the earth, we are 
not introducing an alien form of religion, but universal 
religion in the highest form it has reached historically 
—the religion which best interprets and fulfils the 
spiritual desires of all nations, and what has been taught 
by the mouth of holy prophets in every land since the 
world began. 

Some years ago I read with great interest much of 
the literature of the Bramo-Somaj movement in India. 
The writers, though they stand in clearly defined 
dissent from Christianity as they see it in their own 
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land under British and American forms, yet humbly 
and firmly claim for themselves and their people a true 
affinity with Jesus Christ. It was refreshing to come 
into contact with men, unrestrained by our theological 
forms, and never tempted to use words in a non- 
natural sense, who could proclaim with such power and 
sweetness the character of Christ to be the perfect ideal 
and inspiration of mankind. 

We must all share that longing to which Mr 
Frederic Harrison has given such powerful and 
eloquent expression in our day—his longing for a 
religion, of humanity, of human faith and passion and 
sympathy, a religion full of enthusiasm for the service 
of mankind and the regeneration of society. But is it 
possible to quicken and nourish any great devotion to 
man without the Christian idea of man, or to retain 
permanently the great ideal elements which constitute 
religion, without faith in God? In the religion of 
Jesus Christ we have, I believe, all the truth and good 
which modern humanitarian systems promise, and 
something which they do not promise—the inspiration 
which comes from the worship of a God who is the 
source of our human ideals, and from faith in a 
humanity which proceeds from God, partakes of His 
nature, and is ever rising upwards to Him. 

Many of those who turn away from Christianity, and 
refuse to see in it the religion of humanity, do not 
really know it; instead of having outgrown it, they 
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have not grown into its essential truth and spirit. 
They mistake accretion ‘for substance, and accept for 
likeness what is mainly caricature. What Jesus Christ 
wanted men to believe and to do, men have often 
denied even in His name. “A theology,” said a great 
Christian teacher of the last generation,! “that shuts 
out human interests has taught men a humanity that 
shuts out God.” 

Let us go back to the real Jesus Christ and learn 
of Him. Let us look at man and God and life with 
His eyes. The right appreciation of the human may 
almost be said to be the peculiar and characteristic idea 
and purpose of His Gospel. Its true fruit, the direct 
result of Christian culture, is humanity, reverence and 
love for man as man, as partaker of the nature of the 
Godhead ; and the consciousness of human brotherhood, 
the bond which embraces all, high and low, as members 
of the one family of God. The familiar phrase, “the 
rights of man,” is a Christian phrase. The cry of the 
humanists, “The kingdom of man is at hand,” is not 
essentially different from the proclamation of Christ, 
“The kingdom of God is at hand.” The great words, 
“the enthusiasm of humanity,” describe better than 
anything else the spirit of Jesus and His religion. 
The love of man is part of the love of God. How 
finely Jesus taught that the service of man is the service 
of God, and how strangely and long the lesson has 

1 A, J. Scott. 
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been missed! There are no duties to God and duties 
to man distinguishable as such :— 


“ Draw if thou canst the mystic line 
Severing rightly His from thine, 
Which is human, which Divine.” 


There is really nothing good in our modern humani- 
tarianism which the humblest Christian may not find 
in his own religion. On its manward side, at least, 
the religion of Christ is largely instinctive with us—a 
part of our mental and moral constitution. The very 
substitutes for it which are offered for our acceptance, 
command attention and influence largely by exalting 
hitherto neglected phases of the Christian ideal of faith 
and duty. The Christian spirit may come otherwise 
than by conscious personal belief in it. We are all 
Christians, if not by free choice, yet by unconscious 
inheritance and education. For us educated and good 
people at the beginning of the twentieth century of the 
era of Christ, to say that we are not Christians, is to 
deny the mother that nursed us and the ages that have 
trained us. Many an excellent man who imagines 
that he has thrown off Christianity would find, by a 
better self-knowledge, that his ideals, his judgments, 
his aspirations, his mind and conscience are Christian 
to the core. And the Good Shepherd knoweth His 


sheep, and though we hear Him not, He calleth them 
by name. 
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It is told of Cavour that not long before his death 
he said: “Those of the younger generation are to be 
envied, for before they die many of them will witness 
the greatest of all events—the birth of a new religion.” 
What the Italian statesman had in his mind when he 
uttered that prophecy, it is not easy to say ; but there 
can be no doubt that we are witnessing the birth of a 
religion, but it is a new birth of the old religion— 
a truer and completer realisation of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. The Saviour’s own prophecy is being 
fulfilled all around us: “I go away, and come again 
unto you.” And He is coming again in lovelier form, 
and in truth and spirit more perfectly human, and 
more perfectly Divine ; coming in larger inspirations 
of faith, hope, and love, in truer and greater thoughts 
of God and man, of life and immortality ; in the 
increasing and widening sympathies of men everywhere 
with all that makes for human well-being. Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus ! 

One word more. Let us set our lives to the music 
of the Divine ideal of man we have been considering, 
and strive to realise its possibilities. We are called to 
embody the Divinity of Jesus Christ, not in doctrine 
and dogma, but in spirit and character and life ; to live 
in such a way that our manhood may be an organ of 
Divine manifestation, a revelation of God to men. As 
one aid to this, let us possess our minds with the truth 


and beauty of Isaiah’s vision. Let us, as we meditate 
8 
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on it, say over and over to ourselves : ‘“ This is the man 
I must be; this must be my spirit, my character, my 
life, my influence ; I must be a man after Jesus Christ’s 
order and type; I must have God in me and living 
through me even as He had ; I must let Him inspire 
and mould me; I must strive with my whole heart 
and strength to live among my fellows according to 
this heavenly vision: A man shall be as an hiding 
place from the wind, a covert from the tempest ; as 
streams of water in a dry place ; as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” Amen. 


THE HOLY WAR 
‘‘ And there is no discharge in that war,’”—Eccuesiasres viii. 8, 


Tue text, as we find it, is simply an assertion of the 
inability of man to deliver himself from death. From 
the last conflict no exemption is ever granted. Not 
all the cunning and craft of the most successful 
and powerful of earthly conquerors can evade the 
inevitable end. 

But what the ancient Preacher says is true of death, 
is even more true of life : it is a battle, and a battle in 
which there is no discharge. It is under the figure of 
a battle that religion, and the Book which interprets 
religion, most frequently conceive and picture human 
life in this world. And the voices of all the great 
masters of literature, the literature which interprets 
life, are in fundamental accord here with the voice 
of religion. What great poet, ancient or modern, in 
his moments of deepest insight does not contemplate 
and depict the soul and life of man as the field 
of a supreme struggle? Let the foes be what they 


may, life, to the Sipe eth ities and religious 
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man, ever takes the form of unresting strife and 
conflict. 

I. Life isa battle ; and not only man’s life, but all life 
everywhere. Where is life free from battle? It was 
an ancient thinker who said of strife that it is the 
parent of everything. St Paul’s words concerning the 
whole creation groaning and travailing in pain suggest 
at least, if they do not anticipate, the modern idea of 
struggle in the evolution of the universe, in the move- 
ment of nature from chaos to order, from the first 
dawn of life on the earth to the advent of man. The 
story of all living things is the story of struggle. In 
recent years much emphasis has been laid on the 
struggle for existence in the lower creation ; but the 
struggle is not one for existence merely, but for higher 
life. The necessity for it is organic in the structure of 
the world. A compulsion is upon every form of life 
to reach its ideal. ‘There seems to be no other way of 
producing even physical excellence—of bringing to 
perfection plant and animal. And what is true of 
nature is equally true of man. Its conflicts are repro- 
duced in human experience. Man is born to strife, 
born to live in a world where everything must be 
fought for. He comes to the consciousness of his life 
in the midst of struggle with the elemental forms and 
forces of nature. To exist at all, he has to fight a 
continuous battle for food and shelter. The sun will 
smite him by day, and the moon by night, water will 
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drown him, the frosts of winter, earthquake and tempest 
will kill him, unless he is alert and vigilant. Not to 
be destroyed, to come off victorious with the powers of 
earth and sea and air, he must fight through all his life 
a battle in which there is no discharge. And the same 
law of struggle holds good when evolution introduces 
a new and nobler aim, and moral excellence becomes 
the ideal. All human progress has been through 
conflict. The law of conflict is the law of growth. It 
is under hard and stern conditions the life of man on 
the earth goes forward. Not anything which man has 
won has been won without struggle. Danger and 
difficulty have developed and trained his faculties and 
virtues, and to them we owe his intellectual and moral 
achievements, the noblest fruits of human power and 
character. 

The struggle of man with apparently unfriendly 
forces, which we trace through the history of civilisation, 
and out of which civilisation has grown, is plainly, then, 
no accident or after-thought in the constitution of the 
world. It is involved in the nature of man and in the 
structure of the world amid which his life is set ; it is 
the foundation of his development, and we see its wise 
and beneficent purpose in the making of character. 
What world of pleasant summer days, what paradise of 
gentle tasks and easily satisfied wants, could have done 
for man what this rude and stubborn world has done 
for him? A world without difficulty and danger would 
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have been a world without enterprise, without skill, 
without forethought, without imagination, without 
courage, without patience, without progress. It is 
through struggle man becomes man, achieves his 
character, fulfils his destiny ; and struggle is therefore 
the Divine law of human life. God means His children 
to be heroes. 

It is manifestly the purpose of the Providence that 
is shaping our ends, that our life in this world should 
be largely one of toil and strife, and in our social and 
educational arrangements it is never wise and well to 
lose sight of this fact. The Divine order of things is 
the true human order. While it is ever our duty to 
help our fellows in all such ways as shall tend to build 
their weakness into strength, even to relieve them of 
so much of life’s burden—of the crude, coarse battle 
with material obstacles—as can be done without de- 
frauding them of life’s discipline, it is, on the other 
hand, never our duty to make things too easy. Much 
that men are tempted to do in this way will only make 
the world a worse world, and instead of helping to 
make will unmake manhood. Labour and self-denial 
must still have opportunity to do their perfect work. 
The severe competitions of modern civilisation may 
increase unduly here and there the keenness and inten- 
sity of the strife, yet it is better after all to fight than 
not to fight. There is a paralysis of personal energy 
which is worse than any untoward restraints or any 
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crippling of the lot. A youth suffers real and irre- 
parable loss whose way is made too easy for him, who 
grows up without the healthy stimulus of prospective 
want, and has never any experience of the need 
for the exercise of self-denial and courage. Wise 
observers of life have again and again pointed out how 
the fine energy and quality of men who have pushed 
their way by strength of will and untiring industry 
have dwindled and disappeared in the next generation 
under the pressure of easier conditions. How many a 
father, whose early years were years of hardship and 
struggle, resolves in the kindness of his heart that his 
son shall have none of his rough and sore experiences, 
no battling with poverty, no painful strivings to make 
ends meet or to secure a superior education! and yet 
with all his advantages the son is seldom the man his 
father was; he is too often incapacitated by his soft 
upbringing from having wisdom or self-command 
enough to make use of his larger opportunity, or even 
to keep the money he has inherited : the curse falls on 
him that falls on those who have never to toil or 
struggle for anything. 

The constant demand of life is for disciplined power 
and character, and to meet the demand there must be 
_ no discharge in the war that secures it. Every young 
man must from the start face and accept the fact that 
all true and noble life is a battle, and seek, if they do 
not come unsought, the unvarying conditions of excel- 
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lence and success. The true beginning of wisdom, 
says the Apocrypha, is the desire of discipline. It is 
good to see the desire awakening and kindling in many 
whose circumstances protect them from discomfort and 
trouble. And verily they have their reward in strength 
and depth and joy in life. Yes! the best of life is the 
struggle with difficulties, and the development of power 
that comes through that struggle. It is in terms of 
moral significance, and not in terms of pleasure and 
pain, we must compute the worth of life. The end of 
life is not comfort, but character. It is our salvation 
that there is no discharge in this war; that life, as 
Browning puts it, “is just such a stuff to try the soul’s 
strength on—to educe a man.” 

Where is this great battle with opposing circum- 
stances, wherein the soul has ever won its spurs, to 
end? It is never toend. We shall get through very 
soon with the earthly form of it, but it is well-nigh 
impossible to conceive of any worthy future life from 
which the element of struggle is completely eliminated, 
of any noble condition of being where the discipline 
that is necessary to the development of what is best in 
our humanity will altogether cease, and action strenuous 
and militant is no longer required. To those who like 
to have everything approved with a text, the apocalyptic 
intimation of “war in heaven” ought to be full of 
suggestion. Struggle is necessary to the development 
of immortal personality, and in some form, lifted to a 
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higher plane, struggle must be as immortal as the 
person. We cannot have and cannot keep a soul, can- 
not win and cannot preserve the perfection of our 
being, on any other terms. There must be temptation, 
not to evil, but to good, and ever greater good, to urge 
us on. For the joy of life is the joy of progress. It 
lies not in attainment, but in attaining; not in any 
finished and final success, but in constantly succeeding, 
in finding infinitely more beyond. The thought of 
endless struggle may press at times like a burden on 
the tired children of this present life, but they may 
comfort themselves with this other thought, that the 
higher they rise the more painless will effort become. 
But let not those who can escape the earthly struggle 
in all its severer forms think that they are to escape 
for ever from the battle of the sons of God. They 
will not escape by the mere act of dying. It 
became even the Captain of our salvation to be made 
perfect through suffering. In this war there is no 
exemption and no discharge for any of the children 
of men. 

II. There is no discharge in that war—the war of 
education and the intellectual life—the war of the 
scholar, the student, the thinker. 

To anyone who looks seriously at life, it must ever 
appear a grave mistake that so many persons, when 
they leave school or college, gladly rid themselves of 
the severe discipline which was there necessary for 
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necessary for any noble success wherever they go and 
whatever they do. They rejoice to be free from the 
compulsion of recurring hours and regular tasks. 
Their own masters, they expect to be masters of life, 
and work, and fate. But even if their education has 
been of the most liberal kind, it is a mistake to act as 
if there could be any discharge from the intellectual war. 
It is a still graver mistake when the cultivation of the 
intellect has been limited to those comparatively small 
exercises of the mind which just qualify one for a par- 
ticular position or occupation—an utterly inadequate 
conception of education, which is filling all the profes- 
sions with half-trainedmen. Education is nota question 
of so many years at school or college—a struggle to 
pass examinations and win academic recognition and 
distinction : it is a question of the whole life. When 
the college gates close upon a man for ever, he is not 
really at the end of anything, but at the beginning of 
everything. They close upon him only that he may 
become his own master and continue what has been 
well begun. It is of the first importance to remember 
that there never comes a time when discipline need not 
be maintained, never a time when the constant exercise 
of one’s powers is not necessary to keep them in proper 
order for efficient work, never a time when men can 
cease to be in training, cease to be students, cease to 
learn and cease to think. 
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Even for the general purposes and ends of life all 
this requires to be borne in mind. We who live in 
busy communities are often reminded of the need there 
is for self-cultivation by the pitiful spectacle of men 
losing all joy in life when ambition, the desire of material 
gain, the interests of business and public affairs cease 
to be effective motives in their days. 

And apart from the enriching, deepening, and widen- 
ing of the personal life by culture, and the satisfaction 
which it yields as the years multiply upon a man, there 
is no honourable calling, no work and no relationship 
of life, that is not benefited by mental training and the 
illumination of knowledge. In all the common offices 
and ways of life we need disciplined and enlightened 
minds—men who believe, and live up to their belief, 
that their education is never finished, and that in the 
intellectual war there is no discharge. 

It is especially true of men who depend on their 
mental vitality and vigour for success and usefulness, 
eminence and influence, that there is no discharge at 
the close of a term of years, when they may cease to 
train themselves and cease to be learners. Not to be 
failures or half-failures, unfulfilled prophecies, they 
must work as hard through all the years as the most 
hard-working of them ever did in their youth ; they 
must continue to do their best, to be all there and 
always there in everything they seriously undertake. 
In all the professions there is, I know, a kind of success 
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that can be cheaply and easily won. The want of 
trained and disciplined thought in people makes them 
fail to appreciate trained and disciplined thought in their 
leaders and teachers, their doctors and lawyers, their 
statesmen and political representatives, their writers 
and preachers; and so it comes to pass that the 
charlatan secures confidence, the clever trickster is 
esteemed a genius, the demagogue is praised as a 
heaven-sent deliverer, and many a man is mistaken for 
a prophet who is only an actor; but the noblest 
success—the success that consists in doing the best 
work—depends upon the excellence that can only be 
gained and maintained by uninterrupted and continuous 
effort and discipline. 

The histories of men who have won genuine distinc- 
tion in the varied departments of human activity 
are but one long story of years of self-discipline—of 
the steady and sustained discipline of powers which 
many others in all probability possessed as largely. 
The maxim that genius is power of hard work— 
an infinite capacity for taking pains—may be more 
specious than true, yet unceasing hard work is necessary 
to get the best out of native faculties, and without 
unceasing hard work the best natural genius will be 
comparatively inefficient. The superiority of genius is 
not only a superiority of native powers, but of a force 
of will and a faculty of toil that bring all native powers 
to their fullest efficiency. There are no quick and easy 
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paths to any of the imperial heights. “I carry my 
satchel still,” said Michael Angelo in his old age. 
Someone inquired of a great musician how he could 
play as he did. ‘Practice, constant practice,” was the 
reply. It is the same in all the other professions—in 
law and literature, in painting and architecture, in 
medicine and preaching. Thoroughly self-reliant the 
best workers in all these spheres may be, yet they are 
ever in training, ever learning, never resting, never 
falling back, never doing anything to-day just because 
they did it yesterday. 

In that work with which I am best acquainted, I 
know that the secret, not perhaps of the most popular 
preaching, but certainly of the most fruitful, is this : 
it is the preaching of men who never cease to be 
students of the deep things of God ; men who never 
cease to train themselves in all high ways, to the end 
that their sensitiveness and loyalty to the spiritual and 
Divine aspects of life may ever become truer and finer. 
For them there is no rest, no vacation, no cessation 
from thought, no relaxing of energies ; in season and 
out of season they are busy, in times of peace they are 
preparing for war. And the best work is done by men 
in those very years when the cost to themselves is 
sorest. When a man begins to neglect mental dis- 
cipline and drill, he begins to fail. There is no man, 
whatever his ability or his attainments, who can afford 
to live on his acquired power and knowledge, as a 
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merchant lives on his capital ; and it is this conception 
of mental endowments and possessions which has 
betrayed many professional men to their undoing. 
Power here, strength of grasp, readiness of apprecia- 
tion, can only be preserved by unremitting attention, 
by unceasing discipline, by constant struggle, by a war 
with foes without and within, in which there is no such 
thing as a furlough, a discharge. 

III. There is no discharge in that war—the war of 
the moral life. 

What I have said of the intellectual is, if possible, 
far more true of the moral struggle—of the battle with 
appetite, greed, falsehood, envy, pride, and selfishness 
in all its forms, both coarse and refined. There are 
dangers in life more serious than the attacks of disease, 
material failure, the decay of mental power, or the loss 
of distinction in a chosen calling. We are daily and 
hourly exposed to temptations which threaten to over- 
throw us, and which, if yielded to, cannot but work 
deadly mischief in our moral nature. Hardly a day 
passes when the fundamental elements of character are 
not put to the test. Viewed from this standpoint, we 
may well speak of the inexorableness of life. The 
years, as they gather upon us, bring no release from 
moral risk—no discharge in this war. No man is ever 
safe. No man can ever afford to take his ease and to 
put off his armour. To the best men life is never 
other than a danger and a trial. St Paul, many years 
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after his conversion and after multitudinous labours in 
his apostolic ministry, had not risen above the fear 
of final failure. He felt it necessary to keep his body 
under, not to neglect self-discipline, not to relax watch- 
fulness, that he might not, after all he had overcome 
and all the good he had done to his fellows, be himself 
a moral castaway at the end. 


“<The gray-haired saint may fail at last, 
The surest guide a wanderer prove.” 


The same danger besets the path of every one of us 
—young and old; and no past fidelities, and no past 
victories, are sufficient by themselves to protect us. 
Yesterday’s virtue will not suffice for to-day. To 
keep what we have won, we must never be off guard ; 
we must never cease to watch and pray and strive. 
The will to do the holy right must be strengthened 
by constant discipline. Not to go forward in the moral 
life is to fall behind. We lose ground as soon as we 
begin to relax effort. The moment we cease to 
struggle marks the beginning of degeneracy. We 
must aim to get on higher ground every day, that we 
may keep ourselves sensitive and alive at all points to 
the best influences. The force of true and righteous 
living is no doubt cumulative ; momentum once gained 
in the right direction makes it harder to deviate, yet 
one can never afford to live at ease upon the accumula- 
tion of his past strivings. There is no such thing as 
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complete and finished goodness; goodness must be 
nourished and strengthened day by day, or it will go 
from us like all other power that is not guarded and 
trained. You who are interested in sport know well 
that there is no discharge in that war ; that to win boat- 
races or football matches there must be daily testing 
of vigour and skill, the training of the eye, the ear, and 
the hand, careful diet and abstinence from hurtful 
drink, and no release from training until the struggle 
is over. And in the moral battle nothing but brave 
fighting carried on till the end of life can secure safety 
and victory. What else is the Christian life in the pages 
of the New Testament but a life of incessant struggle ? 
never the sleeping of a sleep, always the fighting of a 
fight. It takes all of life and all of a man to win this 
great battle of the sons of God. 

It is a fact that all close students of human life must 
have observed, that there are back-strokes of tempta- 
tion which are even more dangerous than direct assaults. 
We fight against temptation, and fight successfully ; and, 
conscious of triumph, or weary of the battle, we think 
we may disarm for a moment and suffer the strain of 
vigilance to relax ; when, lo! our subtle foe creeps in 
and wins.a treacherous victory—like that of the cunning 
man-hunting tiger we read of in books of travel, 
which for weeks will follow a destined victim from 
camp to camp, its presence revealed only by a parting 
of the long grass in the daytime, and by the soft “ pad, 
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pad” of its prowling footfall in the darkness of the 
night, till, with the coming of one single moment of 
relaxed alertness, there will be a spring and a roar, a 
sickening thud, and an exceeding bitter cry—and all is 
over. Never believe that the spirit of evil slumbers 
or sleeps. Never believe that a besetting sin has been 
wholly conquered and slain. Never think you are 
good enough. That moment, you remember, to which 
Faust could say, “O stay, thou art so fair ’—marking 
the limit of aspiration for the best—that moment he 
was to be given over to the powers of evil. Let us be 
sure that the moment we are self-satisfied the devil 
is at the door. It may be difficult to think that those 
who have withstood temptation for many years can 
ever yield, but that feeling is often the pride that goeth 
before destruction. The dangers of the soul are not 
confined to youthful years. There is much sorrowful 
evidence to support the contention of one of our 
modern essayists that the middle years are the most 
dangerous years of life. One of the saddest things to 
contemplate is just the number of well-made men, men 
who have been near a splendid moral triumph—near 
the victory of life—who yet fail in mind and character 
at the last—all the discipline of years broken down, 
and their whole world shattered and lying in fragments 
at their feet. Now and then we must all have been 
startled witnesses of a total break-down, of the utter 
and complete failure of a life which, to all appearances, 
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was true and sound and strong. What is the secret 
of these moral catastrophes? ‘ We carry within our- 
selves,” says George Eliot, “the germs of our most 
exceptional actions ” ; and the germs of such unexpected 
failures as I have in view, are to be found in hidden 
tendencies, unchecked and unwatched. How many, 
alas! imagine that character can be preserved and 
maintained without constant vigilance and care ; that 
they can afford to be off guard, to get out of training, 
and to take their ease! So it comes to pass that many 
a man who has done well for long years is betrayed 
almost within sight of a fair and noble end. For one 
little hour he forgets himself, for one little hour he 
ceases to watch and strive and pray, for one little hour 
he falls asleep, and lo! into the citadel of his life, 
which he has spent so much force to win and keep, 
the enemy steals and takes possession. 

Oh, that I could impress upon you younger people 
that there is no discharge in the moral war! For it is 
in matters of the moral life,-and among our youth, 
that the falsehood of there being a discharge finds 
the most ready and widest acceptance. How many 
cheat themselves in this way ! The temptation comes 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, and they 
persuade themselves into believing that they can take 
a brief rest from sober, clean, upright, honourable 
living, and that occasional indulgence will not prevent 
them from coming back to work and service as sound- 
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hearted as they were before their unpermitted discharge. 
No! it cannot be. That dream is false as hell. There 
is no real discharge in the moral battle, as so many 
have known to their cost. Our life is one, and not 
made up of parts which can be separated. A man, for 
instance, cannot divorce his brain from his heart, his 
intellectual from his moral power. The self-indulgence, 
the dissipation, the gambling and sharp practice, the 
failure in truth, honesty, and straightforwardness, the 
meanness and malice affect the whole life and character, 
affect thought, affect work, lower their tone and 
quality, and make a man a poorer, a less capable, a 
worse man everywhere and in everything. 

It is a very inadequate conception of the law of 
retribution, and a very superficial insight into character 
and life, which make one doubt the reality of all this 
for a single moment. The ordinary and obvious 
penalties of wrong-doing are by no means the most 
terrible. Degeneracy of spirit is worse than degenera- 
tion of tissue. We reap what we sow. Every moral 
offence has its moral punishment; every selfish act, 
every base surrender to appetite, every concession to 
greed, every triumph of the anti-social passions— 
has its instant and invisible effect in character. It 
sets in motion the corruption of the higher nature. 
It clouds the moral and spiritual vision ; it obscures 
those high things that make for strength and peace 
of life ; it takes something of fine quality and influence 
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from work, and it vitiates the unconscious atmosphere 
which we carry with us wherever we go. No one 
can ever be much more or do much more than his 
character will allow him. The mere acting of a part, 
and make-believe of every sort, produce little of deep 
and lasting impression. Nothing can bé more con- 
trary to fact than the idea that a man who lives on a 
low plane of life can achieve the best things in litera- 
ture or art, in science or politics, in teaching or 
preaching. Cleverness and brilliant gifts are not 
everything. Every day we see the work and influence 
of men affected by something far deeper than clever- 
ness or skill. Men who are disobedient to the highest 
they see and know, who think, and act on the thought, 
that there can be a discharge in the moral war, fail to 
do work of the finest quality, fail to win the noblest 
influence, and sometimes come to positive disaster. 
More especially are all the highest grades of human 
service rooted in character. Character lies behind 
gifts and is the supreme power in life. Our work 
and influence will take care of themselves if we but 
take care of ourselves ; and to take care of ourselves 
we must have and hold and live by the conviction 
that there is no discharge in the moral war; that we 
must always be .in training, always vigilant, always 
obedient to what we see in our hours of “clear dream 
and solemn vision” to be the will of God concerning 
our life and work. 


Aho 
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Let me then take up the ancient exhortation which 
bids us put on the whole armour of God, that we may 
stand in the evil day. Though it is always a sad thing 
to see any of our fellows yielding and breaking under 
the strain of life, yet there is no need to be afraid of 
life. Its strain is not meant to break us, but to call 
out and strengthen our powers. Without struggle 
there would be no heroes. Defeat in this war comes 
neither by fate nor by fiat. Only a man himself can 
destroy himself. There is not one of us who cannot 
conquer temptation however fierce, and cannot endure 
the strain of living however severe, if we do not neglect 
self-discipline, do not cease to be vigilant, do not give 
up striving hard ; if we but live near to the Eternal 
Source of all strength, and bring our wills into con- 
formity with the Divine Will. Deepening intimacy 
with God and union with His Will mean the mastery 
and victory of life. 

IV. The lesson of our meditation is capable of a 
much wider application. It is true, in every relation 
and realm of life, that persistent striving is the 
condition of attainment, and that without persistent 
striving there can be no final victory. What we call 
pre-eminently the spiritual life will perish in failure if 
we neglect its regular and systematic discipline and 
culture. We cannot grow slack without losing and 
going back. Occasional effort, however intense, 
cannot make up for the daily spiritual striving— 
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for constant and sustained spiritual effort. There is 
no need to question the naturalness of the life of 
prayer, because we know that it cannot be maintained 
without the daily exercise of prayer—because without 
the compulsion which the recurrence of seasons and 
forms of worship involves, men lose the faculty of 
prayer, and then perhaps the belief in its reality and 
efficacy. The blessing of blessings, which we call 
communion with God, cannot be won and cannot be 
kept by easy living. Like Peter and Judas, we may 
step out from sacramental light and glory into the 
darkness and shame of a great spiritual defeat, if we 
fail to maintain our religious habits, if enthusiasm 
fades and dies, if we grow half-hearted and double- 
minded in our religious life. 

V. In the war of faith there is no discharge. It is 
by meeting and overcoming, each one for himself, 
difficulty and perplexity and doubt, God leads us to 
the victory of faith. Depth and clearness of spiritual 
insight come only to those who seek assiduously to win 
them. The condition of the sense and vision of God, 
of that inner sense and certitude, is: that the soul 
should be educated by obedience to its highest laws, 
that sensitiveness shall have made it perfect, and that 
self-control shall have made it strong and calm. 

In our day we have become accustomed to the 
weary sighing of men and women for the security and 
repose of a fixed faith. The thought of one great 
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Church with unlimited authority over all souls and all 
controversies, where they can find rest, has come, and 
still comes, to many with strange fascination. There 
is so much to know and think about, so much to do, 
so many doubts are raised, so many questions started, 
that we grow bewildered and tired, and languidly ask 
to have all these matters settled for us. But He with 
whom we have to do does not make cheap the great 
blessings of life. Let us therefore not be deceived by 
those who promise to give easily what is hardly won. 
It is the Divine method of training to lay responsibility 
on the personal soul; and the difficulties and the 
dangers must not tempt us to think that there can be 
any discharge. It is of the very nature of faith that 
it cannot be given in any outward way ; it is the out- 
come either of direct insight or of spiritual experience, 
or of reasonable conviction, or of all combined. For 
minds thoroughly sincere and earnest, there is, indeed, 
no discharge in this war. Hoping for such a furlough, 
and wearied with the struggle, some of the truest and 
finest spirits of our time have submitted themselves to 
outward rule and authority; but they do not then 
escape from uncertainty and perplexity, and never will, 
whatever church they enter. We see that, with all 
their air of certainty, they are still in the battle—the 
battle of faith and doubt; and see also that, though 
far removed by theory from resting religion upon 
individual conviction and experience, yet in their 
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deeper moods they too fall back instinctively on the 
inward witness. Let us not imagine that we can 
escape from this form any more than from other 
forms of the life-battle. We cannot, if we are living 
and not dead souls. Declining to meet our perplexities, 
we may win and keep the form of faith, but not its 
inner reality and spirit. And in seeking to throw off 
the trouble and to escape from personal responsibility, 
we are losing our Divine opportunity—evading the 
discipline which has for its object the development of 
our spiritual forces. The struggle, believe me, is not 
something to be escaped from. It is the only way to 
win the truth we really possess. It is the only way 
to spiritual power, and vision, and character. Let us 
fight, then, the good fight of faith, and never dream 
that in this war there can be any discharge. 

VI. Lastly, and briefly, there is the war of public 
life, the struggle for the good of our fellows, the 
struggle for better cities, better states, better schools, 
better churches ; the struggle for the reformation and 
Christian organisation of human society ; and in this 
war there is no discharge. Our part in the Divine 
movement of the world is not, and must not be, a 
passive one. It is through men God helps men, fights 
His battles against evil, wins His victories over the 
iniquities which curse this earth, and redeems His 
children. It is well to extol the power of truth and 
righteousness, but it is also well to remember that 
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truth and righteousness have never yet prevailed in 
this world without the co-operation of true and 
righteous men : they are mighty only when they have 
prophets and apostles, heroes and martyrs, ready and 
eager to do and dare and suffer in their behalf. The 
Gospel does not go forth to conquer by itself. No 
good cause goes bravely on by itself without the help 
of brave men. What men fail to do will be left 
undone, and will remain undone, till they come 
forward and accept their commission in the holy war. 
And in this war there can be no discharge. From age 
to age, from year to year, from day to day, it must be 
prosecuted with vigour. To-day as yesterday, men 
must be found who are loyal to the great ideals of the 
Kingdom of God—men of unwavering and unfailing 
fidelity ; no summer-warriors—but men who do their 
duty doubly well when all ordinary supports break 
down, and who make the best defence and bravest attack 
when the battle is going hardest against them, when 
inferior interests are turning aside the hearts of leaders 
and corrupting the tastes of the people. 

It was the advice of John Bright to young men that 
they should early make choice of a great cause and 
devote their lives to its service. In this way, he said, 
men may live to see a difficult battle end in victory. 
But our supreme concern is not with the victory but 
with the battle—not with “the shout of them that 
triumph,” but with “the glory of going on.” It is 
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not the first best thing to win the battle, and the 
second best thing to be brave. We are simply called 
to be brave. There is no defeat save in not faithfully 
striving ; no failure save in doing less than our best. 
What though life grows harder as we grow older, and 
instead of rest, only brings more and sterner calls to 
sacrifice ; after all, struggle is the joy and glory of 
life. It was the answer of a veteran religious leader to 
the question of a fellow-traveller on a railway journey : 
“‘ Have you found peace, sir?” —“ No! 1 have found 
war.” We often speak as if the best thing in life 
were peace; but the only peace worth having is the 
peace that comes in and through struggle. All true 
life among men means war. The great hymns of the 
Church are not those which weakly crave for rest and 
peace—“ Peace, perfect peace”’—but those which speak 
of battle and blood and victory. It sometimes seems 
as if we were losing sight of the militant character 
of the Christian life. Our fathers were accused of 
belonging to the “Hard Church,” but we are in 
danger of falling into the ranks of the Soft Church, 
the vast and increasing company of those who think 
that religion may be had without personal effort 
and sacrifice—that, while men have to work hard to be 
wealthy and wise, they ought somehow to get and 
keep their religion without toil and struggle, easily and 
pleasantly. Let us beware of cheapening religion, and 
the Church which is the organ of religion. Let us not 
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listen to the apostles of an easy religion and of pleasant 
services—to the preachers of a gospel of self-indulgence 
and comfort. The easy and pleasant way is not the 
way of Christ. In no age has the Christian life been 
an easy life. It has been always and everywhere an 
enduring of hardness; and in this modern age it is 
more than ever the carrying of a cross and the fighting 
of a fight. “TI offer you hunger, thirst, cold, wounds, 
and death: let those who accept these terms follow 
me,” said Garibaldi to his little tattered company of 
banished men. The enthusiastic legion, we read, 
followed him toa man. That is the temper which the 
Lord of our life loves to see in those whom He 
summons to His service. The good soldiers of Christ 
are those who are eager and glad to endure hardness. 
It was a great saying of one of the first of English 
statesmen that, in every department of human service, 
reward takes the shape, not of relief, but of harder and 
more responsible work. Let us covet that reward. 
Why should it be said, as it is often said, that the great 
causes of the world are, and must be, carried on only 
by men under fifty? We know that it is not always 
so, and that it need not be so. We all know men who 
never reach the dead line in their life and work ; men 
who never cease to grow, to advance, who never 
become timid and cautious and politic ; men who never 
lose their faith in the attainableness of the highest good 
or the heart of self-sacrifice; men whose constancy 
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and devotion to the ideal is tireless, who are always 


ready for new departures, new enterprises, new battles, 
and can always be relied on for strong help and noble 
leadership. The grandest sight, I often think, in this 
world, is that of a man who in old age has still on 
his face the light of early dreams and purposes, and 
has still in his eyes the gleam and fire of the holy 
war; a man whom disappointment and failure have 
not weakened but stimulated, who has been able to 
take honourable defeat as a form of victory, who never 
thinks of ease and wants no discharge, who feels that 
the world needs him still, that he dare not lay aside 
his armour, but must be faithful unto death. Let 
it be our daily prayer and daily striving to be counted 
worthy to be numbered among those great and rare 
warriors of God who keep their faith and their 
enthusiasm unto the end, and— 


“Through the world’s long day of strife 
Still chant their morning song.” 


THE UNCHANGING GOD 


“‘ For a small moment have I forsaken thee; but with great mercies 
will I gather thee. In a little wrath I hid My face from thee for a 
moment ; but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy upon thee, 
saith the Lord thy Redeemer. For the mountains shall depart, and 
the hills be removed; but My kindness shall not depart from thee, nor 
shall My covenant of peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
compassion upon thee.’’—Isatau liv. 7-10. 


Ir is often said that the Old Testament and the New 
are essentially discordant and antagonistic ; that there 
is little or no kind of union between their concep- 
tions of religion and morality ; that the God of the 
one is hard, inexorable, and unsympathetic, while the 
God of the other is the Father of an infinite charity 
and mercy. 

There will be ground enough for this misunder- 
standing and confusion so long as men persist in 
treating the Old Testament as a mechanical unity, and 
refuse to read and interpret it historically—as a record 
of the gradual discovery and slow development of the 
great moral and religious ideas which form Israel’s 
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We Christians have accepted some things in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as true which the Hebrews them- 
selves quietly left behind, when clearer and fuller 
light dawned. It ought not to be difficult to see in 
the Old Testament a theological and moral growth ; 
an ever-increasing knowledge of the Divine Character 
and Will; a rising out of ignorance and superstition 
and barbarism—through half-truths and half-lights— 
to that Divine revelation of God which became at 
length Christianity, and which was in truth Israel’s 
last message to the world. 

The Hebrews, as may be seen from their literature, 
shared those dark and limited conceptions of Deity 
which we find in the religions of other ancient races. 
Jehovah was a family, a tribal, a national god—inspiring 
the wild spirit of battle in the hearts of a rude people ; 
jealous and wrathful—hating and exterminating those 
who did not worship him. But as the ages moved on, 
and the people themselves became more human, a 
truer and lovelier thought grew up in their minds— 
the thought that God is compassion as well as power ; 
that His justice is merciful and His mercy just ; that 
He had some interest in, and care for, other peoples as 
well as inand for Israel. The racial and national god of 
Israel became, finally, the Universal God—the God of 
the whole race of human kind. While we find much 
in the Old Testament that is quite obsolete—con- 
ceptions of the Divine character and ways, and inter- 
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pretations of providential processes which we must put 
aside as at strife with what is likest God in our souls, 
and with our knowledge of the glory of God in the 
Face of Jesus Christ—we also find the beginnings of 
the great fundamental truths of our religion—many 
suggestions and foregleams of the faith in the Divine 
Spirit as Infinite and Eternal Goodness. The faith 
which saves us, and to which we now give the name of 
Christian, finds in these elder Scriptures many a voice 
for its own utterance. 

The Hebrew was in a unique sense the inspired man 
and seer of the ancient world. He saw things eternal 
by direct insight—saw, in this way, Christ’s day afar 
off. He rose now and again almost to the Christian 
conception of the Love of God. Some, indeed, of those 
representations of God which are dearest to Christian 
souls are taken from the Old Testament. They have 
their roots in Hebrew psalm and prophecy, and thus 
testify to the organic connection between the two 
religions ; to the fact that both prophets and apostles 
—to use St Paul’s mystical phrase—“drank of one 
spiritual rock.” Jesus but translated and developed 
into more perfect and universal forms, truths which 
are hidden in the Old Testament. His word is 
essentially the same—only larger and diviner. Where, 
for example, can one find a more touching representa- 
tion of God—of His unfailing love—than in the 
parable of the lost sheep :—the shepherd going after 
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the stray lamb and seeking until he finds it, and 
then bearing it home rejoicing—a parable which has 
so appealed to the sympathies of men, that it has been 
repeated for ages in song and sermon, in story and 
painting, and has not, to this hour, lost its interest and 
charm? And yet Jesus did but say what Isaiah had 
said long before: ‘He shall feed His flock like a 
shepherd ; He shall gather the lambs in His arms and 
carry them in His bosom.” 

The germ of the parable of the prodigal son, we find 
in the pathetic story of Hosea’s love for his faithless 
wife—a love which refused, in spite of long years of 
shame, to give her up. In a moment of divine 
insight he saw, in his own patient and unchanging love 
for the woman who had broken his life and his heart, 
the image and symbol of God’s love for His wayward 
and rebellious people. It is thus that God is repre- 
sented as declaring His mind :— 


“When Israel was a child, then I loved him: 
It was I that taught him to walk : 
I took him in My arms: 
I drew him with cords of love. 
How can I give thee up, Ephraim ? 
How can I abandon thee, Israel ? 
How make of thee an Admah? 
How let thee share Zeboim’s fate ? 
Mine heart is turned within Me, 
My compassions are kindled together. 
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I will not act in fierce wrath : 
I will not return to destroy Ephraim : 
For God am I, and not man.” 


We read for our second lesson that sublime passage 
from the Epistle to the Romans—one of the noblest 
passages in the religious literature of the world—con- 
cerning the Love from which neither life nor death, 
nor things present, nor things to come, will be able to 
separate the children of God ; but even that passage is 
little more than the echo of the grand and lovely words 
which I have taken as my text—words which haunt 
our memories with their undying music, and which 
have fed the religious hopes, soothed the sorrows, and 
winged the prayers of innumerable souls from the time 
of their first utterance to this hour :— 


“ For a small moment have I forsaken thee, 
But with everlasting kindness will I have mercy upon thee. 
The mountains shall depart and the hills be removed, 
But my kindness shall not depart from thee.” 


Poetry has been defined as that mode of expression in 
which the loveliness or grandeur of the diction is proof 
sufficient for the things asserted. There is no poetry 
like Hebrew poetry. It is worthy of its divine 
themes. The text is a magnificent example of it. 
One must be dull of sense and heart who does not 
thrill to this splendid strain of impassioned imagination 


—indeed, to the majesty, and beauty, and sweetness of 
10 
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this whole section of Isaiah’s prophecy—full of the 
grandeur of our human hopes, and of the Divine ways 
in which they are to be fulfilled. 

Is it not striking to find so clear and certain a grasp 
of the truth which lies at the heart of the Gospel, 
centuries before Jesus Christ said to the world, ‘God 
is love,” and to find it expressed with such power, 
and pathos, and beauty? May we not speak of this 
passage as the very real and authentic Voice of God— 
the voice, that is, of absolute truth heard in the 
prophet’s soul, and speaking through his words? It 
is mistaken only when it is exclusively applied to 
Israel. It belongs to humanity. It is yours and mine. 
This is why these ancient psalms and prophecies live 
as they do. They live as they do, because they are 
true to the deepest instincts, the loftiest hopes, the 
most far-reaching aspirations, the noblest affections, 
the sublimest trusts of the human soul. The voice 
of man, at its highest and best, is ever the voice of 
God. And so now, as ever, the God not only of one 
nation but of the wide world, is saying, not only to 
Zion but to the whole earth, not only to the children 
of Israel but to the children of humanity: “The 
mountains shall depart and the hills be removed, but 
My lovingkindness shall not depart from thee.” 

It seems so natural and easy for us, upon whom the 
ends of an age have come—and that age the age of 
Christ —to speak of the everlasting kindness and 
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the changeless love of God, that we forget it was a 
gradual revelation. God is the same yesterday and 
to-day and for ever ; but man is the child of growth, 
and only slowly is he able to rise to the thoughts of 
God. Love God always was—for He is Love, and 
cannot become what He is not ; yet He can only reveal 
His glory as men are able to perceive it. 

Yet this truth which men accept most readily, the 
very substance of what Christianity has to teach con- 
cerning the Divine character, they seem the least able 
to realise. They repeat its classic expressions—the great 
and beautiful words of prophets and apostles—but the 
truth itself is not their sure possession, the master- 
light of all their seeing. One of the saddest and 
deadliest thoughts which can infect a human spirit is 
this: “I am of little or no value to God. How 
can He do aught but scorn my weakness? What are 
my interests that they should touch Him? Why 
should He be disturbed with what disturbs me? 
What matters it to Him whether I rejoice or suffer, 
live or die?” It is, as I have said, one of the saddest 
and deadliest thoughts—this of God as an impassive 
force or an infinite indifference at the centre of things ; 
and yet it is a thought which often comes to men— 
even to men who confess with their lips that God 
is love. 

It has also been one of man’s constantly besetting 
weaknesses to believe in a changing Deity. Many 
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sincere Christians have found it difficult to rise above 
it. They have fancied God as changing with their 
changing moods, notions, and experiences. We have 
all been guilty of this error. In depressed health or 
lowered spirits, when care or pain or conscious sin 
has taken the brightness and buoyancy out of life, 
we have yielded to morbid doubts. And yet our God 
has ever been regarding us with all-enduring love, 
and waiting for our all-enduring confidence. Steadfast 
as sun and stars above the drifting clouds, has been 
His goodness—the very storm of what we describe as 
“His wrath” being but the flash of the flame of His 
infinite mercy, the severity of His love. No change 
has ever crossed the Everlasting Kindness. Though 
we believe not, He abides faithful. His merciful 
care—whatever be the forms it appears to take in 
relation to, and in conflict with, our weakness and 
wrong-doing—remains the same for ever. Our re- 
ligion admits of but one quality in God—a quality 
which is not mere quality but essence—love immutable, 
unchangeable, endless—universal love. God is not 
merely a loving Being—He is Love. His wrath— 
though a great and awful reality—is not infinite and 
endless in any such sense as is His love. It will pass 
away as an active energy, when it has done its purifying, 
disciplinary, and redeeming work. “For a_ small 
moment have I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies 
will I gather thee. In a little wrath I hid My face 
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from thee for a moment ; but with everlasting kindness 
will I have mercy upon thee. The mountains shall 
depart and the hills be removed ; but My kindness shall 
not depart from thee.” 

So I want you, my hearers, to lay hold of and to 
realise the idea of the changeless and universal love 
of God. It is now a commonplace truth—though 
many generations have questioned, and struggled, and 
suffered to prove and to make it credible to the men 
of this generation. It is now one of the dear and 
sweet monotonies of religion ; but perhaps, for all that, 
you need to be roused to see and feel how great and 
wonderful is the thing which you have been saying, 
perchance from childhood, and to which your Church 
has for so long borne a true and consistent witness. 


“Give me, O God, to sing this thought ; 
Give me, give him or her I love, this quenchless faith. 
Is itadream? Nay; but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it, life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream.” 


You must have been touched, again and again, by 
the beauty and sweetness of the passage I read as my 
text ; but the thought which it expresses is finer far than 
the music and charm of the words. What ought to 
move us most deeply is not its form but its substance 
—its great and splendid message. It calls us to 
consider the material, which is passing and perishing 
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even in its strongest and stablest forms; and the 
Divine, which is enduring and immortal, even in its 
softest and gentlest qualities, in its pitiful and tender 
helpfulness. 

The mountains and the hills suggest reality, power, 
fixedness, duration. They are often used as the symbol 
of these qualities—the symbol, among visible and 
tangible things, of all that is lasting, enduring, stable, 
and permanent. Tempests pass over them, and they 
remain unmarred. They survive even the convulsions 
of the wide earth itself. The Old Testament speaks 
of them as perpetual and everlasting ; and again and 
again are they thrown into contrast with the mortality 
of man. The writer of Ecclesiastes was troubled by 
the thought that human life is so brief and transitory 
compared with that of nature; that mountains and 
hills, without thought and feeling, should last longer 
than man. There is a sense in which they suffer 
change, but compared with our brief and_ swiftly 
vanishing days, they are everlasting. When we try 
to recall far-distant ages, we find one of our greatest 
helps in remembering that upon the same hills which 
confront us—trising like things of life into the upper 
heavens, with the same outlines and colours, the same 
lights and shadows—the men of those remote times 
gazed ; that around their base they played in childhood, 
laboured in manhood, and laid their dust in death. 
Suns rise and set, moons wax and wane, generations 
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of men with their fashions and opinions come and go ; 
and still the mountains stand, unmoved by storm and 
time, reflecting dawn and sunset. Last summer I 
stood looking over the broken wall of a little grave- 
yard far up among the Alps. Nowhere, I think, could 
the awful brevity and mystery of human life be so 
gloomily suggested. Humanity seemed so frail and 
fleeting, and the passing away of human life so pathetic, 
as one looked at these few graves in the midst of the 
unchanging and undying grandeur of the great and 
silent mountains. It is only material nature that seems 
to survive and conquer ; man and mind are naught. 

We naturally ascribe to Nature a permanency which 
is denied to man. A few years ago I stood alone at 
midnight upon the brink of Niagara, and as I watched 
the rolling of the great flood of waters thundering into 
the abyss which seemed to swallow it, and yet left it 
undiminished in volume and power, I could not but 
recall Wordsworth’s lines on the Duddon, and the 
contrast they express between the permanence of Nature 
and the transitoriness of human life :— 


“¢ Still glides the stream, and shall forever glide , 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish.” 


It is a thought we cannot well resist when we stand 
in the presence of the stable and enduring things of the 
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material universe. ‘The stars,” we muse with sad- 
ness, “ which look down upon me to-night from their 
serene heights, looked down upon my forefathers, and 
the men and women of long ago; and they will still 
shine upon the world, and keep their stations and 
measure out with unfailing movement the cycles of 
Time, when I, and the last trace of all that I have 
been, and all that I have done, shall have disappeared. 
The tides which beat and moan upon the shore, will 
continue to flow, and the waves will roll and break as 
majestically as they do to-day, long ages after my foot- 
prints have faded from the sands. The mout.-ains 
amid which I have sojourned so often, have stood 
there in grandeur for incalculable years, and they will 
continue to rear their heads, the snows will crown them, 
the white streams flow down their riven sides, and 
spring and summer will clothe their lower slopes with 
green and fill their valleys with wild flowers, when all 
that is visible and mortal of their lover shall have 
returned to dust. How insignificant am I beside a 
single mountain peak! How frail and brief my life ! 
How fragmentary and broken my work !” 

I was reading not long ago an account of his sensa- 
tions, by one who had been rescued from drowning at 
the last moment. He mentioned that among all his 
confused thoughts, as he rose above the water’s surface 
once, twice, and thrice, he recalled most vividly his 
surprise at seeing the sky and the hills looking the 
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same—Nature all unchanged and impassive, and his 
soul passing out of Nature. You remember how 
Dante, in his intense feeling, was shocked that the 
world should be going on as usual, and Florence be as 
beautiful and bright, on the day when Beatrice was 
lying dead. We seem to be in the midst of a vast 
order of things which goes on fixedly and calmly what- 
ever we do or endure—whether we live or die. Things 
pulseless and passionless remain, but human lives pass 
away. The hills and mountains with which our child- 
hood and youth were familiar—these abide ; and the 
morning and evening shadows fall on them now just 
where they fell in those vanished days. But the men 
and women and children—where are they ? 

But these thoughts are thoughts of sadness. Their 
tendency is to depreciate and depress the individual 
man in the scale of creation, and to make him feel 
himself of slight account in his own eyes, and in the 
eyes of Him who setteth fast the mountains. And 
this sense of littleness and frailty, which is produced by 
our first outlook on Nature, is paralysing. What man 
wants, for inspiration, and strength, and comfort, is the 
assurance that, weak as he is, and small and transitory 
as he seems, he is yet of some value in the universe ; 
and it is not a matter of indifference to Heaven whether 
he grieves or is glad—lives or dies—makes the best or 
the worst of himself and his life. And this assurance 
he finds, with abounding joy, in the revelation of the 
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Divine Love with which the Bible is charged: the 
revelation that he is loved and cared for by God, made 
in His image, and capable of His eternal fellowship: 
the one assurance which can bear man up against the 
force of the influences which are around him, pressing 
him down to despondency and despair. 

In the text, for example, the mountains and hills are 
not used to abash and oppress us by thoughts of our 
littleness, frailty, and mortality ; not to awe us into 
silence and dismay; not to make humanity appear 
small, and human life insignificant, but to bring strength 
and comfort and peace. These huge and awful masses, 
which have for so long symbolised to the mind of man 
unchangeableness and permanence, are here regarded as 
mutable and transitory, when compared with the love 
of God for His children. The mountains shall depart 
and the hills be removed, but the kindness of God is 
beyond the reach of convulsion and change. 

It may be that our prophet was not giving expression 
to a mere fancy of his own, but was speaking from 
actual observation of the changing contours of the hills, 
when he used this comparison to glorify the immutable 
love of God. Job, you remember, had some know- 
ledge of the phenomena of mountains falling and 
crumbling away, and of rocks removing out of their 
places. He speaks of them as natural facts. The 
mountains, we know, are not the same as they were 
even a thousand years ago. On their faces there are 
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furrows and outlines which were once not there. 
Winter tempests and summer heats, and the gnawing 
tooth of time, are ever working upon them and 
changing their features, however slowly and slightly. 
Looked at from a scientific point of view, the hills are 
not everlasting : rain and sun, storm and earthquake, 
are constantly leaving their traces upon them, shaking 
and shivering their proud rocks, making these ancient 
emblems of the unchangeable crumble and melt away. 
It is no empty or unfounded fancy to which Tennyson 
gives expression in Jn Memoriam :— 


“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


The permanence of visible things is, after all, only 
seeming—the illusion of our dim and narrow vision. 
Even the stars are not the same. “There is nothing 
but change,” said Schiller, “that 1s unchangeable.” 
The first and most superficial impression which the 
mountains make upon the mind—namely, that the 
Creator has more regard for matter than for mind, 
more care for perpetuating huge masses of inanimate 
clay than He has for preserving thinking personalities— 
is after all a misleading one. The Hebrew prophet 
looked up to the mountains and hills only that he 
might look away from them to something more en- 
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during ; he thought of them only as a suggestion of 
what was far more abiding, even the lovingkindness of 
God. From their lofty heights, and out of their 
gloomy solitudes, came a Voice to his soul, proclaiming 
the tender, lovely truth of an undeparting and eternal 
kindness resting upon him and his people. We may 
be assured God does not pour His pity and love on 
things which cannot receive and reciprocate them—on 
the perishable creatures of a passing day, on mere dust 
and ashes. Let not the material tyrannise over us! 
Outward size and consequence are no true index of 
real worth and lasting value. There is something 
vulgar in attaching so much importance to physical 
magnitude and permanence, as if mere existence were 
life, and digness were greatness. There is that within 
us all more wonderful than mountains and hills— 
something which relates us to a higher order of things 
than that to which they belong. Thought, and Purpose, 
and Love are the truly Divine forces of the universe ; 
and bec.use man thinks and wills and loves, there is 
a woncer in him more wonderful than that of the 
Apennines or the Alps. There is a gulf between his 
life and that of material Nature. He is greater than 
Nature— greater than his dwelling-place—not less. 
God is the Infinite Mind and Will and Heart, and 


because man thinks and wills and loves, he is kindred 


to God ; not a thing tossed from His hand, not a mere 
creature made by His power, but a being essentially 
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like Himself—capable of entering into fellowship with 
His mind and purpose and spirit, and therefore more 
to Him than the world or anything in it. 

Beside the mountains and hills which stand fast from 
generation to generation, man and his life may seem 
little and frail ; and yet, and yet, what are their stability 
and all the millions of years of which they can boast? 
What joy do they bring to the Creator compared to 
one passionate human life—brief as it may be, and 
broken by ignorance, sorrow, and sin? Can God find 
much delight in masses of clay and rock, however huge, 
in glittering ice-pinnacles, in vast, lonely fields of snow ? 
What answer can they give to His thought, or what 
response to the movements of His heart and will? 
One human life is of more value than many mountains. 
It is surely true, even for the great and infinite God, 
that threescore years and ten of throbbing human life 
are better than a million years of inert matter; and 
that man, troubled as he is before life’s great mysteries, 
and wrestling with its desperate temptations, and heart- 
broken by its disappointments and losses, is more to 
Him than a whole universe of passionless, unresponsive 
things. Can we frame any worthy thought of God 
which excludes the idea of His need of the love and 
trust and obedience of His children? If Jesus Christ 
is the best expositor of the Divine character, if the word 
“ Father’ spells the Divine name—or even only a part 
of it—then we may speak not only of man’s need of 
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—of a Divine Love which seeks the answering love 
of its sons and daughters. 

And to be loved by God is to partake of His im- 
mortality. Because He lives and loves, we shall live 
and love also. We shall have a place in a Kindness 
which does not depart, and a share in a Peace which 
cannot be removed. The hope of immortality—the 
assurance of unbroken continuity of being and life—is 
involved in the conviction of personal relationship to 
a living and loving God. No man who believes in 
God, as the Hebrew prophets believed in God, can 
possibly think of death as extinction—as a falling out 
of Divine Love and fellowship into nothingness. The 
outer man perishes because it was made to perish, but 
not the self which holds communion with God, receives 
His mercy and responds to it. I do not confound my 
soul with my body—the tabernacle of clay with its 
spiritual inmate. 1 am not of one piece with the 
mountains I climb; I am not made but begotten, 
quickened and possessed by the Eternal Spirit, the son 
and heir of God ; and therefore the subject of a larger 
and diviner purpose, and with a higher and more glorious 
destiny than any material creation. Let us, when an 
apparently pitiless Nature seems to mock at our desire 
for life, demanding how such frail creatures as we, 
whom a falling stone can crush, should dare to dream 
of immortality—let us hope in the God who loved us 
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and watched over us in far-off fire-mists; who gave 
long ages to the development of our conscious souls ; 
and who, when the fulness of time was come, brought 
us hither, and, since the moment of birth, has ordered 
our goings, answered our prayers, lived in us as our 
inmost life, trained us by happiness and sorrow—bend- 
ing even tragedy and pain to gracious uses ; and has 
taught us to love Him and to trust Him. Our life 
with God is not at the mercy of a stumbling foot, or a 
railway accident, or a shipwreck, or an avalanche, or 
the displacement of a clot of blood. I like the words 
ascribed to Goethe in his boyhood, after hearing a 
sermon upon the earthquake at Lisbon: “‘ The preacher 
might have known that nothing which could happen 
to a mortal body could harm an immortal soul.” 

There is a fellowship with God which cannot be 
affected by any outward happenings, and which no 
change of worlds can disturb: it is not seen and 
temporal, but unseen and eternal. Realising the 
Divine love, and living in the Divine fellowship, 
immortality—the deathlessness of the soul—is for man 
a foregone conclusion. A few years may exhaust our 
physical powers, but not our spiritual faculties, which 
were evolved by the slow preparation of ages, and have 
been trained and refined by all the experiences of this 
mortal life. We may give reasons, better or worse, 
for believing in the endless life of the children of God ; 
but our faith comes not from our reasonings, but from 
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our conscious personal relation to Him: from our 
knowledge and experience of the Fatherhood which 
Christ revealed—that grand and lovely mystery hidden 
from generations and ages. 

The most wonderful thing in the region of human 
experience is surely the great love wherewith God 
loves us. Let us seek to realise it, and to realise it 
more and more fully and livingly, till our faith in it is 
strong enough to rise above all pessimistic doubts, to 
defy the terrible facts of evil, and to triumph over the 
most depressing personal experiences. No matter 
though we faint and fail, though we turn and change, 
though we lose heart and hope, though we grow 
bewildered and wander in strange paths—the love of 
God is changeless and unfailing, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever. No matter how the great 
forces and laws of the world march on—even though 
they crush us in their resistless ongoings—we belong 
to another order than storm and earthquake and 
avalanche. He with whom we have to do, values the 
life of the body only as it holds and bears on the life 
of the spirit ; its decay and dissolution are not of such 
moment to Him as they are to us. Change and loss, 
joy and pain, life and death, are education—the Father’s 
education of His children for a larger destiny ; and in 
that light we are to view all that is painful and terrible 
in the world and in our human life. No matter even 
though we reap as we sow, and that cause is tracked by 
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consequence, sin by penalty. To ignorant, superstitious, 
and selfish men, all this may seem only horrible ; but 
the horror of it all is clothed with the glory of a purifying 
and redeeming righteousness. Out of the very great- 
ness and faithfulness of His love, God has bound 
penalty to transgression because He would make sin 
itself dreadful, and cannot endure that iniquity should 
last for ever. His righteousness cannot be satisfied 
with the mere punishment of the sinner—only with 
his restoration to goodness. His penalties are proof 
and sign that He would make and keep us His true 
and upright children. It is this stern insistence, this 
unremitting faithfulness, this relentlessness of God’s 
love, that is our hope. It is in vain that we seek to 
escape from His discipline. Hate might let us go, or 
the fondness which is another form of self-indulgence 
in weak men and women, but not love, not the holy 
and righteous love of God. If God did not save us, 
if need be by fire, then, indeed, He would be our Foe, 
not our Father. The Divine wrath, I repeat, is but 
another aspect of the Divine help, and it is the evil 
within our souls that makes and keeps it actual and active. 
God, because He is infinite in holiness, cannot ignore or 
pass over sin. His forgiveness cannot mean anything 
like that : it is not indifference, nor is it the remission 
of punishment ; it is the inward assurance of a Love that 
is greater than our sin. But on the other hand, infinite 


holiness is not the source of infinite wrath but of 
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infinite redemption. We may speak of the holiness 
of God as infinite, but we cannot speak of His wrath 
as infinite. The wrath is little and passing when 
compared with the everlasting kindness. A _ little 
wrath to wash out the foul stains of sin and to burn 
in the holy love of God; righteous anger, real and 
terrible because of wrong and wickedness, but, in the 
light of eternity, short and fleeting ; lasting while sin 
lasts, but lasting not to perpetuate sin but to destroy 
it, not to torture or crush the sinner, but to bring him 
to repentance and salvation in the end. 

The time is surely past when any Christian soul can 
be comforted by any faith short of this. The love of 
God is the only unfailing and unending thing in the 
universe. In my youth I was accustomed to hear 
much about certain people being left to “the un- 
covenanted mercies of God.” We refuse now to 
speak of uncovenanted mercies, simply because we 
believe that God’s covenant of peace, which cannot be 
removed or broken, is wide enough to embrace all 
souls, high as heaven, deep as hell, long and lasting 
as eternity. 

It is a great thing, my friends, to be able to believe 
in the undeparting kindness, in the unforsaking, im- 
mutable, everlasting love of God. Not to believe in it, 
as I have often testified, is the fundamental unbelief. I 
know how hard it often is to believe in it. I know 
how many men and women there are everywhere, who, 
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when comparing their present with their past days, 
cry out bitterly, “I am a moral wreck. Does God 
care for wrecks?” Memories of years wasted, and 
worse than wasted, crowd upon them and make them 
shrink and tremble, think and say, “God can never 
look mercifully on such a creature as I have made 
myself ; let me slink away from before His face, perish 
utterly, and be forgotten.” 

Ah me! that is not the way to think of God. You 
add wrong to wrong by doubting His love. His love 
is just the one thing in this vast universe which cannot 
change and cannot fail. It is ever present and ever 
working where it is most needed—working with un- 
relaxing, undiminishing stress of effort and _ sacrifice. 
Looked at from the side of man alone, there may 
appear at times a tragic element of uncertainty in the 
work of human redemption ; but there is no faintest 
shadow of uncertainty when we think of God, of what 
He is, and of what He is doing. We know in whom 
we believe, and are persuaded that He will not fail to 
seek and to find the most hopelessly lost of His children. 
Human love may be worn by time, chilled by in- 
difference, bafed and defeated by perversities of will, 
but the love of God is changeless. The flow of years, 
the passing of centuries cannot diminish it. It meets 
every new generation as fresh and full as it was at the 
beginning of human time. There are, we may be 
sure, infinite resources of love and sacrifice in the 
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nature of God—resources sufficient to redeem a 
universe, and which endless ages will not exhaust. 
“The mountains may depart, and the hills be re- 
moved ; but My kindness shall not depart from thee.” 
The ground of human hope is the changeless love of 
God. It is good, we all must have felt it, to see even 
a dim and faint reflection of the Divine unchangeable- 
ness and constancy in the world around us. To go 
out with our doubting, perplexed, and troubled hearts 
to the mountains, to stand under the sky at night with 
no one nigh to break the silence, to watch the pro- 
cession of the seasons, and to see steadfastness every- 
where, and all things in the heavens above and on the 
earth beneath keeping without deviation or failure 
their appointed course—this vision of material sameness 
and constancy is full of sacramental suggestions of 
the Love that is ever the same, and for ever. And all 
these suggestions of the Eternal goodness and faithful- 
ness that we receive from this beautiful and marvellous 
world, and which so often bring peace to our unquiet 
spirits, are in Jesus Christ “ Yea and Amen!” He 
confirms our faith in everlasting kindness and grace, 
and gives it greater reality and power. To hold fast 
through all the chances and changes of mortal life to 
the Goodness that is the same for ever; to rest our 
hearts on the compassion that fails not when all else 
seems failing ; to be assured that the wrath of God is 
but another aspect of His kindness and mercy, and 
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that by punishment He saves from sin; to feel that 
though the mountains crumble, and the perpetual hills 
do bow, we are still held in the unbroken and unbreak- 
able clasp of Everlasting Love—this, so it appears to 
me, is the very victory of life. 

Listen once again to the great and beautiful words 
of our text—listen to them not as coming from my 
lips, but as if they were being spoken at this moment 
from the Throne of God—and seek to carry their 
message and music in your hearts through the coming 
days :— 


<¢ For a small moment have I forsaken thee ; 
But with great mercies will I gather thee. 
In a little wrath I hid My face from thee for a moment ; 
But with everlasting kindness will I have mercy upon thee. 
The mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed ; 
But My kindness shall not depart from thee, 
Nor shall the covenant of My peace be removed, 
Saith the Lord that hath compassion upon thee.” 


THE GREAT HOURS OF LIFE 
“It was about the tenth hour.””—St Joun i, 39. 


In seeking to show how Jesus Christ manifested His 
glory to men, the writer of the Fourth Gospel gives 
one or two instances of the instinctive perception with 
which open and prepared minds recognised and con- 
fessed His leadership. 

The two men who had the supreme distinction of 
being the first in the great procession of souls that 
through the ages have been drawn to Jesus were John 
and Andrew the brother of Peter. They were young 
men, probably companions, connected with the fishing 
trade on the Lake of Galilee. They had been touched, 
and deeply touched, by the religious movement which 
the Baptist started by the shores of the Jordan, and 
had become his personal followers. They had not 
only been fascinated and subdued by his magnetic 
power, but they had also been laid hold of by the 
deeper elements of ‘his teaching and character, and 
were thus prepared for something more Divine when- 


ever it should come their way. And the day came at 
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length when their honest master, whom they had found 
it good to trust and to follow, suddenly laid his hand 
upon them, and pointing to a passing figure exclaimed, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God!” There was One who 
could teach them as he could not, bring into their lives 
clearer light and higher power, lift off from their lives 
the burden of their perplexities, and let them know the 
full joy of living. Instinctively, hardly realising what 
they did or what they intended to do, without a word 
to their old master or to one another, silent with 
solemn wonder and excitement, they began to follow 
Him from the place where they first met Him to the 
tent where He had taken up His temporary abode and 
made a privacy for Himself among the crowds of 
people drawn to the wilderness by the fame of the 
Baptist. Then Jesus turned and saw them following, | 
and inquired of them: What seek ye? Have ye any 
object deeper than mere curiosity? What do you 
expect to receive from Me? They answered His 
question somewhat confusedly by asking another : 
Master, where dwellest Thou? Their question im- 
plied, at least, that their aim was not a merely curious 
or self-seeking one, that they were anxious to open 
their minds to Him. It was a question also which 
led to unexpected consequences, changing them before 
the sun rose over the hills of morning from mere 
inquirers into devoted disciples of Jesus Christ’s way 
of life. 
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And so Andrew and John went and saw where Jesus 
dwelt, and abode with Him that day—for it was about 
the tenth hour. It was about the tenth hour. And 
what, it may be asked, if it were? Why should it 
have been thought worth while to put on record such 
an unimportant fact as that the two disciples of John 
and their great Companion reached their destination 
at the tenth hour of the day? A reminiscence so 
slight, a fact so minute, surely does not deserve any 
place in the great Biography! Have we not here 
one of those artless and delicate touches, one of those 
undesigned marks of truth, which, when found in 
abundance in writings like the Gospels, create an 
irresistible conviction of reality? In the critical 
experiences of our personal lives, how often do the 
least important happenings become almost uncon- 
sciously an element of the abiding impression! The 
size and shape of the room where we were at the 
moment, the pictures and books, the fragrance of the 
flowers on the table, a strain of music, the scene we 
beheld through the windows, the children in the street, 
the colours of the sky, the shadows on the hills, the 
trees in the garden—all blend inevitably and inextricably 
with the memory of the crisis and its thoughts and 
emotions. So the disciple who first related the incident 
we are considering recalled vividly the very hour of 
the day when he reached for the first time the tent or 
house in which Jesus lodged. It was an eventful hour 
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—a turning-point of destiny, and could not be forgotten. 
The light of memory thrown back was so strong 
and clear that after more than half a century had 
passed the least things stood out vividly, especially 
the afternoon on which they arrived at the dwelling of 
the best Friend man ever had. Their whole spiritual 
life appeared to them to have dated from that hour— 
an hour that gathered up and interpreted all their past 
—and to have shaped all their future history. In the 
wide range of circumstance, is it possible to imagine 
anything that could impress a thoughtful mind more 
deeply than an evening spent in the fellowship of 
Jesus Christ? They must have felt, these two men, 
that at last they had found their one true Teacher and 
Guide—One who fully understood their perplexities 
and uncertainties ; who gave utterance to what in them 
was but faintly felt and dimly understood, divining 
their minds and hearts for them, bringing their minds 
to clearness, and their hearts to faith. Well might one 
of them remember after sixty years had passed, as if it 
were but yesterday, that it was the tenth hour of the 
day when they were invited by Jesus to enter His 
abode. 

This incident quite naturally suggests a meditation 
on the great and unforgettable hours of life—hours 
marked and memorable both in the inward and outward 
history of ourselves and our fellows. 

I. The meeting of the two disciples of John the 
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Baptist with Jesus is not without historic interest and 
importance. It was a seed-hour of history, seen to be 
full of deep and vast significance when we reflect upon 
it, enclosing the future of the religion and the Church 
of Christ. It is typical and representative of much 
that has happened and is constantly happening in the 
world of human life. The course of human history is 
marked all along with events which give it direction 
and character, and which we fix on at once as dates 
from which to mark the beginnings of great civic, 
intellectual, and religious movements. 

It was a great hour when the men of Athens 
resolved to fight at Marathon, and by doing so 
preserved the civilisation of Europe. It was a great 
hour when Peter the Hermit, fresh from a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, stirred up a crusade to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from the grasp of the Saracen ; the 
Holy Sepulchre was not rescued, but the Crusades 
went on for two centuries, and what came of them 
was the renaissance of art and literature, the end of 
feudalism, the growth of nationality, a new sense of 
unity in Christendom. It was a great hour when 
Columbus, seeking a new route to the Indies, stumbled 
upon a continent ; when William of Orange resolved 
upon the war with Spain; when the first gun was 
fired at Fort Sumter which heralded the downfall of 
slavery in America. Such hours hold in them the 
founding of cities and states, civilisation, culture, and 
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religion. They are the critical hours of human 
history, determining issues which profoundly affect, 
for good or for evil, the life of coming generations ; 
and they become the sign and symbol of all that 
follows in their train. 

It was a great hour in the intellectual history of 
mankind when there dawned on the mind of Sir Isaac 
Newton the wonderful conception to which we give 
the name of gravitation—the law of attraction which 
binds the worlds together and keeps the planets in 
their courses ; a unity was then conceived that grasps 
all things, the near and the distant, the smallest particle 
and the largest star. It was a great hour when, in 
1859, Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species was published ; 
for everyone born since then may be said to have drawn 
in with daily breath the thoughts which make up what 
we now call the philosophy of Evolution—even though 
not qualified to understand their scientific basis, even 
though strictly speaking ignorant of them. It was an 
intellectual birthday for the world; for then there 
entered into human thought an element which did not 
exist before, and which has changed our view of life 
and God, of nature and man, changed our attitude to 
many things both material and spiritual, so that we 
‘cannot look upon them in the same way that men did 
fifty years ago. It was a great hour in another province 
of the intellectual life of the world, in the history of 
the literature which interprets human life, when Dante 
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met Beatrice. Beatrice died when on the threshold 
of womanhood, but her memory remained for ever 
with Dante, and became a great revealing and inspiring 
power. What would the world not have lost had they 
never met ? 

It was a great hour in the moral and religious 
history of the world when Jesus Christ was born in 
an obscure corner of the Roman Empire well-nigh 
two thousand years ago. To all outward seeming it 


was a very unimportant event, though it was soon 


enveloped in beautiful and suggestive mythology. 
Little could anyone have dreamed that the birth-hour 
of Joseph’s and Mary’s child was the greatest birth-hour 
of all history, fraught with the most stupendous intel- 
lectual, moral, social, political, and religious conse- 
quences ; that from it would proceed influences which 
would quicken and advance the civilisation of the 
world, create the distinction between ancient and 
modern history, and affect decisively the highest 
thought and deepest feeling of the most progressive 
nations upon the face of the earth. 

It was a great hour in the world’s history when 
Jesus of Nazareth met the woman of Samaria at 
Jacob’s well. Then and there was spoken what Renan 
described as the sure word on which the edifice of 
eternal religion rests: “God is Spirit, and they who 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” 


ee 
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It was a great hour when the faith awoke in the 
hearts of the first Christian disciples that their Master 
was not dead, that the Cross and Grave were not the 
end, that He had risen through death to life, that He 
was not defeated but triumphant, that the purpose of 
God had not been frustrated but fulfilled by His 
dying. In that eventful hour a new history of man- 
kind began, and the sorrowful questionings of other 
religions met an answer of regenerating life and 
hope. 

It was a great hour, big with tremendous issues to 
the whole future of the Christian Church, when Christ 
was revealed to the inner vision of St Paul on the way 
to Damascus. 

It was a great hour in the history of Christianity 
when a profligate African youth, arrested in his life of 
self-indulgence, took up the Epistle to the Romans and 
read the passage on which his eyes first fell: “Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” The reading of that single passage of 
Scripture marked the beginning of an experience 
which transformed Augustine into the greatest and 
noblest of the saints and fathers of the Western 
Church. 

It was a great hour for Christendom when the 
monk Martin Luther heard ringing in his soul, as he 
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was climbing on his knees the penitential stairs at 
Rome, the word of the Hebrew prophet and Christian 
Apostle, “The just shall live by faith,” and found 
in it redeeming help for himself and inspiration to 
lead the Christian world through a great historic crisis 
into this new age of better knowledge of God and 
man. 

It was a great hour for English Christianity when 
George Fox, finding no satisfaction for himself in the 
ritual performances which in his day largely constituted 
religion, felt a necessity for a personal, present, 
immediate communion with God, spirit with Spirit, 
child with Father; when, as he said, “the Lord 
opened to me how every man was enlightened with 
the heavenly light, and I knew God by revelation as 
the Father of life, and He drew me to His Son by His 
Spirit.” 

It was a great hour—the turning-point in his 
spiritual life and in the spiritual life of a multitude 
which no man can number—when John Bunyan, as he 
tells us in Grace Abounding, was brought by the good 
Providence of God to Bedford, and he heard there 
“three or four poor women sitting at a door in the 
sun, talking about the things of God.” 

It was a great hour when George Whitefield dis- 
covered a little book written by a young Aberdeen 
professor, Henry Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul of 
Man, concerning which he said: “I never knew what 
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true religion was till God sent me that excellent 
treatise.” 

It was a great hour for the moral and spiritual life 
of England when John Wesley (to quote his own 
words) “went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate Street where one was reading Luther’s 
preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter 
to nine I felt my heart strangely warmed and I did 
trust in Christ alone for my salvation.” 

It was a great hour when Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 
a small oak-panelled room in Harvard University, 
delivered his famous divinity-school address, which, 
though received at the time both by professors and 
students in silence, has done so much to change the 
thought and the outlook of the Churches, and to make 
its speaker to many in recent alates “a guide to Bose 
who would live by the spirit.” 

It was a great hour for American Christianity when 
Henry Ward Beecher discovered for himself the deeper 
significance of the Christian revelation. He has left 
on record a description of the great wave of joy on 
which he was lifted when, walking in the woods, it 
suddenly came to him that he need believe nothing 
about God and His ways with men which did not 
harmonise with the Galilean Gospel—with the personal 
message of Jesus Christ in the Parables, the Beatitudes, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. The burden of the old 
theology, with its autocratic interpretations of the 
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Divine character and will, fell from his spirit; the 
notions prevalent in ancient Jewish and pagan faiths, 
which had been engrafted upon Christianity, were 
dropped, and he. knew for himself, and became able 
to lead multitudes to the knowledge of a peace and a 
in God never experienced before. 

II. What is true of public life and history is no 
less true of the private life of men. There are critical 
hours which seem to direct and shape our whole future 
life, mark out our course and career, appoint us our 
place and work in the world, settle the question of our 
happiness and fortune, of our usefulness and influence, 
in these ways of earth and time. It is strange to look 
back upon our life and realise how little we remember 
of it ; so many things and thoughts have become as if 
they had never been ; and yet there are clearly defined 
events and experiences, particular circumstances, and 
certain high-tide marks of thought or emotion which 
come back with a distinctness and vividness which do 
not grow less with the years. “It was about the tenth 
hour” when a certain person crossed our path, when a 
certain word was spoken, when a certain plan was 
suggested, when a certain opportunity came our way ; 
and by what happened then, suddenly and unexpectedly 
perhaps, our whole after-life has been shaped. To 
how many people do a few events, such as the choice 
of a business, a great loss, a great disappointment, a 
serious illness, a painful bereavement, a strong tempta- 
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tion, a season of deeper thought and feeling, sum up in 
retrospect the whole of life! To all intents and purposes 
life is made up of these supreme hours. It is as when 
you look out from some lofty mountain height upon the 
wide scene around and beyond. You see peak upon 
peak, mountain upon mountain, but the valleys and 
chasms which separate them, the rocks that break their 
sides, the torrent beds that seam them—are all as 
nothing in the vast prospect ; they are lost to sight ; 
the eye passes over them as though all were smooth 
and unbroken. So, as you look back upon your life, 
your memory dwells upon certain occasions and scenes 
which you can never forget, while all between is more 
or less a blank. It is true that our high hours are but 
few when compared with the whole sum of life; they 
are mainly glimpses of the ideal, flashes of insight, 
gleams of inspiration, accompanied by pure and intense 
longing and aspiration; but it is these brief spaces, 
these supreme hours, that make up our real life. The 
number of its great hours, you remember, was Robert 
Browning’s measure of life. One hour with a poet 
like Shelley was in his regard of more importance than 
a million commonplace hours. He was obviously of 
the same mind as Sir Walter Scott : 


“Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim— 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 
I2 
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“It was about the tenth hour.” In almost every 
life hours stand out which mark crises in the 
history of the mind, in the history of the heart, in 
the history of the soul—hours when life draws 
to itself deéper and larger meaning, and all mean 
barriers are broken down, and we are free from petty 
restrictions—hours into which are brought whole weeks 
and months and years of thought and passion, of 
purpose and experience. They stand out from our 
common days like islands in an archipelago, like stars 
in the sky, like mountains in a landscape ; and after 
the lapse of years they are clear in our memory, and 
will be clear as long as our personality abides—even 
when the partnership of body and spirit is dissolved. 
They are the immortal hours of life. 

“Life,” says the poet, “gave me once a perfect 
hour.” Aye, it is a great gift to have one such high 
and brilliant hour to look back upon. The full signi- 
ficance of it is hardly grasped at the time ; our human 
capacity of feeling fails us in supreme moments of joy 
and pain. The sense of reality slips from us, and we 
seem to be rejoicing or suffering in a dream. It is 
afterwards, in retrospect, that the distinct vision comes, 
and we find that the hour’s experience has stamped 
itself ineffaceably on our souls, brightening them for 
all the rest of our mortal days. 

III. There are great hours in our intellectual history 
—hours when for the first time we come into touch 
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with some great character, or read some great book 
that surprises us into a deeper and larger view of the 
world and God and of the possibilities of human life ; 
or when such a person or book delivers to us a message 
differing quite unmistakably from anything that we 
had heard before, which raised our thought to higher 
levels and: presented to us ideals which are com- 
pelling in their force. 

The biographies of famous men abound in notices 
of such hours. There is hardly one of the great 
intellectual and moral leaders of mankind but record 
openings or enlargements of vision, sometimes of a 
sudden character, when they saw what was before 
unseen. An eminent scientific teacher of our day has 
told us that one of the two greatest crises of his life was 
the moment when he first put his eye to the eye-piece 
of acompound microscope. He then saw for himself 
the process of creation. It was as if he stood by when 
the morning stars sang together and the sons of God 
shouted for joy. 

But these hours of intellectual awakening are 
not for the famous ones alone—for those whose 
biographies have been, or will be, written. They are 
not the exception, but the illustration, of all human 
experience which attains in any individual and serious 
manner the life of thought. The first dawning on 
any mind of a new and great idea makes of that hour 
an unforgettable hour which it is a joy to recall. There 
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is, indeed, hardly any greater delight in this world than 
the first contact of a sensitive and serious mind with 
some new truth or aspect of truth—with some felici- 
tous or illuminating interpretation of the mystery of 
things. The sunrise of a new and nobler idea comes 
with a sudden glow and thrill of joy to the whole 
being. 

“Tt was about the tenth hour” when we found 
the solution to a great question which for weeks and 
months had been haunting and oppressing us. It is 
difficult to translate into words the mental process by 
which we reached the answer, and we only knew it was 
the right answer by the way it converted a chaos into 
a cosmos, and introduced harmony where before there 
was discord. We say that it was due to intuition or 
inspiration ; but these names do not define the process 
—they only show that it defies definition. Of this, 
however, we are sure: that it was an hour that 
changed the world to us, extended our horizon, 
made heaven and earth larger—an imperishable hour, 
the memory of which we shall always carry in our 
hearts. 

“Tt was about the tenth hour” when Plato unfolded 
to us his ideal Republic, or St Augustine his City of 
God, or when we looked through the eyes of Dante on 
Purgatory and Hell and Heaven, or when the vision 
of Wordsworth gladdened our youthful soul, or when 
we read Sartor Resartus, or Tennyson’s In Memoriam, or 
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Browning’s Ring and the Book, or Robertson’s Life and 
Letters. How these master-spirits interpreted for us 
the grandeur, the divinity, the pathos, the tragedy, the 
triumph of life, and made us feel them all! It was the 
tenth hour when Henry Drummond read the sermons 
of Channing. Though he had been brought up a 
believer in God, yet he said that he knew not what it 
really was to believe in God—to believe, that is, in 
Infinite and Eternal Goodness—until he read the works 
of the American divine. Very vividly do I recall the 
hour when—a youth of nineteen—certain great thoughts 
came to me like a revelation—thoughts which gave a 
new and lovelier aspect to heaven and earth, to man 
and God, to life and immortality. From early years 
haunted and perplexed by questions which found no 
answer in the religious teaching which I was accustomed 
to receive, I had come across Frederick Maurice’s 
Theological Essays, and was reading them for the 
first time. I was sitting on a stile in a country road 
in Northamptonshire when Maurice’s message came 
home to me and found me—a veritable revelation of 
Divine beauty and peace and joy, which lifted 
for me from the face of creation the shadows 
of cruelty, favouritism, caprice, despotism, vanity, the 
shadows of human imperfections magnified to the 
limits of the infinite and mis-named Divine. I can 
remember how the sky and the fields and the trees 
looked that spring morning long ago—when the vision 
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of a God worthy to be utterly trusted and loved first 
dawned upon my mind. For me it was the tenth 
hour—a truly Divine era in my life ; but I only venture 
to mention it here as an illustration of the revealing 
hours in your own experience—which remain vividly 
marked upon the tablets of your memory. 

It is something to have met genius, if only once in 
the course of our mortal days. The hour which first 
brought us into contact with a lofty mind, witha noble 
soul, remains always memorable in our history—a 
crisis in our intellectual and spiritual life—giving one 
at least a sense of the solemn elevation and joy which 
Hazlitt tells us he felt as he walked home in the 
hush of night under the stars after his first long talk 
with Coleridge, and which comes more or less to every 
young man or woman susceptible to high thoughts and 
feelings, and in love with the ideal aspects of life. 
There are hours in many lives that seem like flashes 
of genius. They are the outshining of the very spirit 
of truth and beauty—creative hours which cast their 
revealing light on what we are, and what we may 
become ; that wake us out of our vain and foolish 
dreams, lift us out of sight of small, frivolous ends, 
and make us, for a time at least, earnest and true. 
These high hours are few, but in early manhood and 
womanhood, when we are prepared to be moved, and 
the spirit is fresh and full of energy and ardour, we 
grow more in one such hour than we do in many 
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months in after years. It is the impression on the 
imagination which makes, in this connection, the great 
hours of life—the discourse, the conversation, the 
personality, the landscape, the poem, the picture, the 
music, which do not stay on the surface of the eye or 
ear, but penetrate the inward sense and move and 
thrill us, and are never forgotten. ‘It was about the 
tenth hour” when we first heard a chorus by Handel, 
giving us some conception of the riches of harmony. “It 
was about the tenth hour’”’ when we were first touched 
by the majesty or grace of the great pictures which are 
the glory of Dresden and Florence. ‘‘ It was about the 
tenth hour” when we first visited Oxford and felt the 
mighty rush of the venerable and noble associations 
which there sweep like a tide upon the sensitive and 
prepared soul. “It was about the tenth hour” when 
we saw for the first time the Rhine, or Niagara, or the 
Mediterranean Sea, or the Pacific, or Athens, or Rome, 
or the Pyramids, or the walls of Jerusalem, or Venice 
—with the music of its bells floating over the sea in 
the tranquil dawn ; or crossing a mountain path suddenly 
beheld the white glory of Mont Blanc standing high and 
clear in the heavens, and clothed with light as with a 
garment. The aspirations and hopes that are at the 
heart of all religions press for utterance in such hours. 
Poetry broods over everything. The hills lift our 
eyes higher than their heights. The seas widen our 
mental horizons. The wonderful beauty of nature 
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and art renews and deepens our sense of the 
divinity of all life, and brings us into closer touch 
with the creative Spirit out of whom and to whom 
are all things. 

IV. There are great hours in the history of the heart 
—hours that stand for great experiences of love and 
friendship and death—hours when a strong and noble 
human love is received and given ; when we first met 
those who have grown to be part of our inmost and 
best life, or when first their rare goodness and truth 
and fidelity were made manifest ; hours when, for ever 
losing visible sight of some dear object of affection— 
parent, sister, brother, husband, wife, child, teacher, 
friend—the hush of a great consolation came in after 
burning grief, and we were awed and quieted, and there 
straightway began for us a sense of spiritual presence 
and companionship which took from death its sting, 
and brought wider vision and new tenderness and 
peace. 

V. There are great hours in our moral history— 
hours from which date a change in moral disposition 
and character—a turning in the moral life; hours which 
entirely break up our whole current of thinking and 
purposing, and set us with new thoughts and aims on 
a new kind of life. We are not astray in calling such a 
change a new birth. It creates a new world around us. 
It gives us a new sense of proportion—making some 
things small which we held to be vital, and other things 
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real and important which we treated lightly. John 
Stuart Mill, in his autobiography, speaks of a time 
when he got a view of the meaning of life so new and 
fresh, so quickening and elevating in its power, that 
it changed his whole being. The philosopher does 
not describe it by any technical religious name like 
conversion or regeneration, as he says that it made 
a new man of him when he first truly realised that he 
was not an accident here, that he was part of a vast 
and mighty plan, that he had to fill a place in the 
order of things, to share in a purpose running 
through worlds and ages; but without doubt he was 
then converted, born again, and he had found out in 
his own experience that it is man’s chief end to glorify 
God. It is, indeed, a great hour when a young man is 
startled out of his moral indifference, and when the 
moral significance of life flashes out before him. This 
change may come from very simple means, along the 
lines of the common life, under all sorts of influences. 
Some truth is spoken or acted that makes us see 
ourselves—not as others see us—but as we are in 
our inner and. hidden life. We read of some brave, 
faithful soul, of some man all earnestness and sacri- 
fice, constant to the ideal, holding on unto the 
end; and over against him we see our own life, its 
weakness, its inconstancy, its littleness, and we are 
ashamed because it is so different. We talk of grave 
themes with some thoughtful, fine-fibred man; and 
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suddenly, without a moment’s warning, our minds 
are absorbed in— 


“High, passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted,” 


and our hearts are filled with a sense of the responsi- 
bility and glory of moral being, and we begin to say to 
ourselves, How dare I in a world like this live a care- 
less and ignoble life! It is a great hour when a man 
discovers himself—when after living perhaps for years 
a selfish and worldly life, bounded by the senses, he 
wakes up to the reality of his own high being, to the 
consciousness of the fact that he is more than a finely 
developed and organised animal, more and other than 
the body upon which he spends so much thought and 
time, that there is something in him more than nerve, 
muscle, bone, sinew, and flesh ; that he has a mind, a 
soul, a conscience ; that he is endowed with powers that 
make of every human life a noble and beautiful possi- 
bility. The poet Shelley records such an hour in his 
early days :— 


“1 do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep. A fresh May dawn it was, 
When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why... . 
So without shame, I spoke, ‘I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power.’ . . .” 
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That is a great hour when the question of yielding 
ourselves unreservedly to the will of God comes up 
clearly before us ; when some high path of obedience 
and service faces us which we secretly feel we ought to 
take, and we try to question whether it is really our 
duty, and whether something easier will not answer 
just as well. It is an hour that searches our whole 
moral nature, tests the depth and strength of our entire 
character. There are decisive battles in life when we 
are called to put ourselves on the side of God—the 
side, that is, of the absolute Truth and Right—and the 
brave man’s hope is the coward’s excuse. The tenth 
hour came to Wordsworth on “that dewy morning on 
the hills”’ when he felt that he was a dedicated spirit, 
felt that only the best is worth an effort, and that shat 
is worth all effort. 

VI. There are great hours in the history of our spirit- 
ual life. Though the normal course of a well-trained 
man in relation to religion is that of quiet and slow de- 
velopment, yet sometimes there comes a movement 
of intense emotion, a tumultuous and passionate shock 
of feeling which lifts him out of the ruts of habit and 
changes the whole direction and spirit of life in a 
single hour. The eyes until then sealed are opened as 
if by a miracle, the dull ears are unstopped, and the 
heart is made to understand, and the sense of its own 
immortal worth thrills the soul. James Martineau has 
himself told us how in his early manhood, after the 
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death of his most intimate friend, which fell upon him 
as “a sudden flash and stroke of sorrow,” the scales 
fell from his eyes, and the realities and the solemnities 
of life were first revealed to him. That hour of 
revelation, he said, affected all his future years. It 
was a revelation of God, converting his religion from a 
belief resting upon the authority of others into an 
immediate faith, rooted in his own experience. It is a 
great hour when one realises the meaning of his son- 
ship to God, and feels as Jesus felt at the time of His 
baptism, “I am God’s Son,” and the soul in deep and 
holy passion beholds the open heavens and the Father’s 
Face. It is a great hour when one begins to know at 
first hand those fundamental truths of religion which are 
universally acknowledged and about which there is 
no controversy ; when they pass out of the region of 
report and opinion into that of immediate and direct 
vision and experience, and are felt to be eternal truths 
on which we can live and die. 

It is “about the tenth hour” when the thought of 
God, of which all the great thoughts of the world are 
so many notes, becomes real and commanding to our 
hearts and minds, and we feel, like Jacob at the crisis 
of his life, face to face with the Eternal. For a time 
at least, things selfish and trivial drop away from us, 
the world is stripped of its surface illusions, and we are 
conscious of touching the secret which, when once 
mastered, will give balance, poise, peace, and dignity to 
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life. It may be only for one hour, one rare high hour, 
that the Divine breath breathes upon us ; but what an 
hour itis! While under its spell, all things become new. 

It is a great hour when prayer becomes a reality to 
a man, and he gains this most vital and essential per- 
suasion that the Eternal is responsive to what is best 
in us—to our penitence, to our purity, to our truth, to 
our love—and that in Him our nature finds its meaning 
and our hearts their rest. Men say their prayers fora 
long lifetime, and get not a little help from so doing, 
who never know the great and beautiful reality which 
corresponds to the phrase in our Benediction—“ the 
Communion of the Holy Spirit.’ And yet it is 
an experience which is beyond price, and an unfor- 
gettable hour, when we are thus taught to pray. It 
may indeed be said that our true birth as children of 
the Highest dates from the hour when we first become 
aware in our own souls of the reality of Divine com- 
munion—the intimate and ineffable communion of the 
heart with the Living God. 

It is a great hour when we come into real contact 
with the real Jesus Christ ; when we find Him where 
He found His Father—in human life and its relations ; 
when we come into direct sympathy with His mind and 
Spirit, and His faith becomes our faith, His attitude to 
God and man, to life, death, and the hereafter, our 
attitude, and His purpose and passion that the will of 
God may be done on earth as it is in heaven, our 
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purpose and passion ; and we begin to realise that we 
are not here for ourselves, but for the good of all, 
and for our own good only as it comes through and 
with the grander good of all. We feel a new power 
sweeping through us, and a new joy, as we give 
ourselves to the Christian idea of life, and let ourselves 
go in a great enthusiasm for that service of God and 
man which Jesus Christ quickens in human souls to- 
day as yesterday. 

In closing, let me ask you to bear in mind that the 
great hours are not always, or indeed often, recognised 
at the time of their passing; a light is thrown back 
upon them which discloses their critical character and 
shows their value and meaning. They are often too 
subtle to be perceived at the time, because they are 
more the result of inspiration than of conscious effort. 
We can seldom work ourselves into a noble mood. It 
comes upon us as a surprise ; it touches hidden springs ; 
it vibrates as music, or thrills like the sudden revelation 
of a human love. 

But though we cannot tell when the great hours of 
life may come, yet we ought to prepare ourselves for 
them ; to seek and gain the character and habit of life 
which can recognise them and feel their importance, 
and the moral strength—the accumulated force of years 
of faithful living—which can use them to serve our 
will. Opportunities are far more a matter of discern- 
ment than of arrangement. They are coming to us 
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continually, but we do not see them, or we are not 
ready for them. The man who is ready is the man 
who, like Andrew and John, recognises the opportunity, 
flings everything aside in order to seize it, and who 
uses it to lift his life into more intimate communion 
with the true and good, with the Divine and the 
Eternal. 

There is not a man that lives, says Wordsworth, 
who has not known his godlike hour. To many of us 
the most elevating associations that can act on the 
finest feelings of the soul are connected with the 
Church of Christ. The godlike hour has been, again 
and again, the hour of worship. It was “about the 
tenth hour” when, on a Sunday long ago, your soul 
was suddenly illuminated with divine light and kindled 
with a divine fire, as you heard through the lips of 
some earnest preacher the eternal message of faith and 
duty, delivered in tones which will linger in your ears 
till they are shut to every earthly sound. You have 
spent many Sundays since then, profitably and unprofit- 
ably, and have often, perhaps, been weary of listening 
to sermons in which there was no gleam of insight, no 
touch of inspiration ; but that one Sunday, that one 
sermon you can never forget—for then the City of 
God seemed to descend out of heaven; you felt a 
quickening of the pulse, a deepening of the breath ; 
you became alive to the splendid possibilities and 
solemn issues of life; duty became a commanding 
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word, or the love and mercy of God became real to 
you, and you had a living sense of the meaning of the 
mystical speech of ancient saints concerning Christ and 
His Cross, and your whole being was thrilled for a few 
brief moments with the joy and rapture of the redeemed 
who stand before the Eternal Throne. 

I could wish that this quiet hour of worship in 
this church to-day might be such an hour to some- 
one here—an hour of serious and deep thought and 
feeling; an hour when the eternal realities which 
brood over the darkness and confusion of our days are 
clearly apprehended ; an hour of repentance, an hour 
of earnest aspiration, an hour of consecration to the 
Divine will, an hour of strong, determined purpose to 
be and to do the best, an hour of trust and hope and 
rest in God—an hour that will be looked back upon 
in age, and amid the shadows of death, as the tenth 
hour—an hour when God was felt to be a Real 
Presence, and which has given a new and finer direction 
to the life of after days and years. 

We all have our great hours, but to recall them 
must not be with any of us the recalling of beautiful 
possibilities which have passed out of life, of noble 
aspirations which have never been realised, hours which 
have shed no abiding sacredness on our days, hours 
which, as we remember and interpret them, check us 
with the sorrowful reproof: ‘Look in my face: my 
name is Might-have-been.’”” And though we have 
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often to learn sadly the truth of the poet’s pathetic 
lament over that which is— 


“. . . the most difficult of tasks, to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain,” 


yet we need never lose altogether the vision and 
impulse then given. It is in and by the illumined 
hours of life that we learn the meaning of all our hours. 
They show us where we are, and how to reach where 
we would be. We must utilise their revelation; we 
must let them give the law to the dull, grey hours that 


follow. 
“Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


No! we must not waste the finest gifts of life. We 
must not be disobedient to the heavenly vision. We 
must not be disloyal to that which we see and love in 
the most radiant and the most solemn hours of existence, 
when the great, divine, eternal side of life is made 
real and clear to us. We must have the spiritual 
courage to live on the level of the highest which is 
ever revealed to us, and to make the abiding sense 
of our supreme experiences the dominant keynote of 
our lives. May the great hours of each life be hours 
of great thoughts, great affections, great purposes, 
great deeds ; hours when the secret of life’s best things 
is made clear, and we drink at the stainless springs of 


being ; hours when faith, hope, and love touch their 
13 
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shining heights, and we are drawn into truer and deeper 
sympathy with God and Christ and man; hours 
which we cannot forget because they have helped to 
make us what we are and have become a part of our 
immortal life ; hours which we delight to recall with 
gratitude and joy, as St John did the time when he 
reached the dwelling-place of Jesus: “It was about 
the tenth hour” ! 


THE COMING BACK OF OUR DEAD 


‘“‘T go away, and come again unto you.”’—Joun xiv. 28. 


Our beloved friends go forth from our earthly 
company and fellowship along the same ancient and 
mysterious way into the unseen countries which all the 
human generations have trod, and we say they come 
not back. The spring comes back every year to the 
world, and the leaves appear on the trees and the 
flowers in the garden, but our dear ones come not 
back. Though we cannot think of them as dead, yet 
mournfully we say, they come not back. But do 
they not come back ? 

When Jesus told His disciples that He was coming 
back to them as surely as He was going away, He was 
not deceiving them, nor was He self-deceived. The 
Comforter who was to come to them after His visible 
departure, was not another person, but Himself. “1 
will not leave you comfortless,” He said, “I will come 
to you.” When He made that announcement, when 


He assured the troubled hearts of His friends that 
195 
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after the night of the Cross He was to come again to 
them, He had won the victory over death ; reached 
the height of human trust and hope—of confidence in 
God and in the deathlessness of spiritual being. With 
Him it was no speculation or argument, no guess or 
fancy, but open vision. He said what He saw, and 
what we too may see and be sure of in every clear 
moment of triumph over the senses, in every moment 
of lofty spiritual elevation. We are such materialists, 
alas ! in our very religion, even in our relations to God 
and the invisible world, that we cannot take home 
to our hearts the full meaning and comfort of this 
great word of prophecy, “I go away, and come again 
unto you.” 


“JT tell you, we are fooled by the eye, the ear ; 
These organs muffle us from that real world 
That lies about us.” 


1 want to say to you this Easter morning that the 
word of Jesus Christ is a true word—true concerning 
Himself, and true of all who are in His spiritual 
fellowship, and whose life is hid with His in God. We 
mourn too much in life because we believe too little. 
One reason why we feel so sadly the absence of our 
dead is that we believe so little in the reality and 
continuity of the spiritual life and in the nearness of 
the unseen, spiritual world. Yes! we believe too 
little. It is only too easy to disbelieve the great 
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spiritual things. We have only to follow our sight, in 
order to think the sun to be less than our earth. We 
have only to follow our sight, to trust implicitly and 
exclusively the evidence of our senses, in order to 
believe that death ends all, that it is the final word of 
nature concerning our fate, the termination of our 
relations to life, to the world, to our fellows. It takes 
deeper and finer powers to make real and commanding 
the facts and laws of the spiritual life ; to be persuaded 
that our true being is not of the body but of the 
spirit ; to realise spiritual relationships ; to believe what 
Jesus Christ believed ; to feel the full meaning and 
power of what He said in the upper room and under 
the shadow of death, in the name of, and as the Repre- 
sentative of, humanity: “I go away, and come again 
unto you.” 

I. It is, of course, obvious enough, and readily 
admitted, that our friends, when their bodies vanish 
from our view, come back to our thought and . 
affection. We often, it is true, say that they are 
gone ; yet, in a real and beautiful sense, they still live 
with us. They are lost to the eye and to the ear, but 
not to memory and not to the heart. Their life is no 
more our possession by virtue of physical contact or 
contiguity ; but it is given to us as we never had it 
before, and its influence flows in upon us through 
many hidden channels. It, in truth, lives in us. 

We may, of course, accustom ourselves to think that 
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the visible, corporeal presence is, if not the indispens- 
able condition, at least the best medium of personal 
influence ; that a-man acts most powerfully and per- 
suasively when he is present to the organs of sense, 
when he can be seen and touched and heard. And yet 
this is not always true, seldom true of the men of the 
finest mind and character. We all must have much 
in our experience that illustrates and confirms the 
prophecy of the text, that there is a going away which 
is a condition of a coming again with added power and 
glory. Our friend is seldom so much of a presence in 
our feeling and thought as when he passes from our 
sight. We lose a visible person ; we gain an invisible 
life. What made him justly dear, his high and 
gracious character, is even fairer and more sacred. He 
is more to us in the way of inspiration and guidance 
than he could have been while in the body. For is 
there not something in the mere physical presence 
which dims insight and makes us less sensitive to 
worth? We live too much in our senses and judge 
too much by our senses. Small and superficial things, 
trivialities of the passing day and hour, confuse our 
impressions, obscure our vision. Physical infirmities, 
peculiarities of temperament, trifling faults of manner 
or speech, often so fill the eye that we do not see a 
man’s mind, or character, or work in its full truth or 
beauty. Seldom have the great and good men of the 
world been recognised as such till death has shed its 
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revealing light upon them. I often think how much 
better we know St Paul and St Augustine, Savonarola 
and Luther, Cromwell and Milton, than did their 
contemporaries, or even their friends. Much that we 
describe as the painful separations of life are really the 
conditions of spiritual meeting. Time carries away 
our parents, companions, and teachers, but out of the 
darkness and silence they come back again; their 
character and life rise up vividly before us—real, 
beautiful, and impressive ; their noble spirit, which flesh 
and blood, and local or temporary accidents, had hidden 
from us, comes and takes possession of our hearts, and 
abides with us, our hidden comforter, till the end of 
our days. The consecrating, idealising touch of death 
brings to light what» we had not seen before, and 


transfigures their whole life—makes counsels, unheeded ~ 


of yore, take on a more persuasive tone, and forgotten 
pleadings for God sound like voices from heaven. 
The old violin-makers said of their work, making the 
wood speak, “Being dead, 1 sing more than when I 
was alive.” I have known the memory of a dead 
mother move and rule the will of a thoughtful youth 
more than her living voice, and brood with a kind of 
gentle omnipresence over his tempted and troubled 
days. 

The most eminent illustration in history, of this 
coming again in the spirit, is to be found in the relation 
between Jesus and His disciples. It was when He 
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was no longer a visible presence in their midst that He 
—the ideal Master, who was also the real—stood vividly 
before their inward apprehension ; that the inner truth 
of His being and life first rose in clear beauty upon 
their vision, that His instructions began to be filled 
with their true meaning, and to burn in their hearts 
like fire. They were never farther from their Master 
than when they walked by His side; it was when He 
was no more seen by them in the flesh that He came 
to them as never before—and their eyes were opened, 
and they knew Him. 

There are many among us who imagine, if they could 
have been with Jesus when He trod the ways of earth, 
and been numbered among His disciples, that the 
physical nearness and intimacy alone would have pro- 
duced a power and enthusiasm of conviction which 
would have carried them victoriously through life. 
What materialists, I repeat, men are, to think that the 
Christian life can be awakened and developed more 
effectively through the senses than through the soul ! 
It was not so in the case of the first disciples. It 
was the sorrow of their Master’s life that they mis- 
understood His words, and failed to know Him as He 
was. It was when He ceased to be a visible presence 
in their midst that they began to understand and 
appreciate His teaching and character, and to receive 
His spirit, and not when they spent long days with 
Him in Jerusalem or Bethany, or by the shores of the 
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Galilean sea. The truth and love of Christ are not yet 
fully discerned, and great stretches of His thought lie 
dimly seen before us; but I am certain that we know 
Him better than even the nearer few did when He was 
on earth, and that we are more able than were the 
disciples of the first Christian age to distinguish between 
the transitory and the permanent elements in the Gospel 
message of religion and life. Even much of the 
sceptical literature of our day shows a better apprehen- 
sion of the teaching and character of Jesus than does 
the apocryphal literature of the early Church. In 
exercising our power of seeing things as they were, we 
are freer than the first generation or two of Christians 
could possibly have been, from the power of tradition, 
education, association, and custom. There has also 
been a continuous revelation of the Spirit, by which the 
Church has been increasingly enlightened as to the 
things of Christ, and been better able to see and to 
appreciate the divinity of His character and mission— 
the significance of His Divine Humanity. 

There are also many people in our day who still 
dream the dead dream that Jesus Christ is coming back 
to the world in visible fashion—possibly to take up 
His abode at some particular geographical point on the 
surface of the earth. We see them catching at every 
straw of mystic prophecy, and gazing with eager, 
wistful eyes into the dark East for signs of His coming. 
Yes! Christ is coming, coming again, coming now, and 
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coming more and more as the ages pass; but not in 
any outward and visible way—for that by itself would 
not bring Him any nearer to us spiritually—but in a 
way more immediate and beneficent. He is coming in 
our better understanding and appreciation of the truth 
He uttered and lived ; coming in greater inspirations 
of faith and hope ; coming in clearer and deeper per- 
suasions of the Eternal Goodness and Fatherhood ; 
coming in the growth of Christian righteousness ; 
coming in the greater outflowing of justice and love to 
all classes and conditions of men. That is the real 
coming of Christ—a coming not to our sensible per- 
ception, but to our spiritual insight and sympathy. If 
the world has known Him after the flesh, it will know 
Him in that way no more for ever. At death He rose 
out of a visible, local, and historic life into the realms 
of an invisible, universal, and spiritual influence. He 
comes the second time as His truth comes, as His faith 
comes, as His love comes, as His spirit comes, and as 
they take possession of the mind, and heart, and life 
of mankind. 

“TI go away, and come again unto you.” This great 
word, I said, has its exemplification and fulfilment in 
many a bereavement. It is when those we love no 
longer dwell in the house of the senses that they return 
to take up an abiding place in the house of the soul. 
For three dark days they may seem to lie in the grave, 
and our thoughts are with the coffin and the clay ; but 
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after the first bewildering shock is over, we gradually 
awake from our depression, with the conviction in our 
hearts that death has no dominion over them, and that 
they have only gone away to come back again as a 
great memory—which is itself a presence—and as a 
great influence. Slowly, by getting into closer and 
finer relations with their essential life and spirit, we feel 
that they have been restored to us—and on a higher 
plane. We know them as never before, love them as 
never before, possess them as never before. Far re- 
moved from the material round of life, they are still 
with us; amid the noise and strife of the day, they 
breathe their peace into our unquiet hearts, and the blue 
comes back to the sky, and the sweetness to the flower ; 
in the silence of the night, when we lie awake thinking 
of them, something of a heavenly calm is shed into 
our souls. 

I am not speaking the language of fancy, but of fact 
—fact which few deep-minded, deep-hearted persons 
will refuse to acknowledge, respecting the friends they 
“held as half divine,”’ of whose outward presence they 
have been bereaved. It is those whom we call the 
living who really leave us, not the dead. They are 
with us for ever—near to our thought, near to our 
heart, present not absent in the life of our days, a sacred 
and beautiful memory and influence. Outwardly they 
have gone away, vanished from the scenes and ways of 
time ; but the spirit that dwelt in their mortal bodies— 
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the immortal idea which lived and breathed in their 
departed forms, remain and abide with us. The mind’s 
fellowship with mind is unbroken ; the soul’s relation 
with soul is indissoluble. Their visible presence has 
been taken away, but not their invisible continuance. 
Gone from the senses, they have come back to the 


soul— 
“<A presence to be felt and known 


In darkness and in light,” 


and we rise up to carry on their work, and gird our- 
selves to realise their ideals. 

II. But this is not all, although it is much. The 
unconscious influence of the dead upon the living is a 
great and potent reality, and in it there has always been 
found much gracious inspiration and help. But it is 
not only to thought, to memory, to imagination, to 
love that the dead come back, but in a more immediate 
way—mind to mind, soul to soul, spirit to spirit. 
This is the truth which is taught—so I have believed 
for many years—by the stories of the reappearance of 
Jesus to His disciples after the Crucifixion. 

What the great wonder was, what actually happened 
on that first Easter day, we are not able, and perhaps 
never shall be able, to say ; but what I understand by 
the Resurrection of our Lord, namely, His continued 
personal life and influence after death, is with me an 
unquestionable fact. What is central and vital in the 
narratives of the Resurrection recorded in the Gospels 
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is the clear, strong, uplifting sense and conviction of 
the disciples of Jesus that over their Master death had 
no dominion ; the sense and conviction of His spiritual 
presence with them after the Cross had done its worst. 
For one dark and sorrowful Sabbath He was to them 
dead and gone ; but as the first day of the week began 
to dawn, the wondrous revelation and persuasion came 
to the hearts and minds of those who were haunting 
Joseph’s tomb: “ He is not here; He is risen. Why 
seek ye the living among the dead?” It was this 
conviction that the cold, worn-out clay was not the real 
person—not the Jesus they loved—that death had not 
triumphed over Him, and had not robbed them of 
His presence or broken their -fellowship—which made 
the disciples rally so quickly from the shock of the 
unexpected Crucifixion, and transformed them into 
enthusiastic, death-defying apostles. This was the 
faith which brought them together and made them into 
a church, and which, later on, became the inspiring 
motive of their missionary enterprise. They knew 
and testified that Jesus had appeared to them, and 
though they differed among themselves as to the form 
of His appearances, they had no doubt that He who 
had been their Friend and Companion before the 
tragedy of the Cross, was still their living Lord, as 
much alive to them as He had ever been—a felt 
Presence in their meetings, comforting their hearts 
and quickening their faith. This is the heart of the 
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Resurrection story and the Resurrection doctrine—that 
He whose body was broken upon the Cross was not 
the victim of death and the grave—that He was still 
living in God, and had made Himself known to His 
disciples and friends. The Easter wonder is not the 
resuscitation of lifeless clay, but the survival and per- 
sistence of the personality of Jesus beyond physical 
death. Our religion is not built on an empty grave, 
but on the living Christ who held real, conscious 
communication with His followers, though, perhaps, 
not in a form or way so material as the Gospels, 
literally read, imply. 

There is nothing in the literature of the world which 
can be compared to the story of the life of Christ after 
the Crucifixion—the story of “the great Forty Days.” 
It is unique. Of no other life has the bold attempt 
been made to continue it beyond its mortal close, and 
yet keep it for a season upon the earth—at least on 
the borderland between the seen and the unseen worlds, 
renewing old relations in new ways—the same yet not 
the same, the essential person unchanged, yet its mani- 
festation adapted to the conditions of a more exalted 
state of being. Though there are gaps in the story 
which cannot be closed, and contradictions which can- 
not be reconciled, and much in the risen life of Christ 
that will only admit of being treated as we treat the 
story of the Temptation in the wilderness—as parable 
—yet, I think, nothing will account for the traditions 
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of the great Forty Days and their influence, but that 
something did happen which had some real and close 
spiritual correspondence to what is recorded to have 
happened. It is not at all surprising that a fact of 
such significance should have been apprehended by the 
first disciples with considerable variations, and that after 
a short time had elapsed there should have been reports 
current concerning it which were very imperfect re- 
flections of the great reality. It is easy to show how 
difficult it is to harmonise the beautiful stories of the 
resurrection and reappearing of Christ ; but there are 
convictions so deep, vital, and practical that it is impos- 
sible to account for them, save by admitting that they 
are well-grounded. It is more difficult to explain away 
what lies at the heart of the story of the great Forty 
Days, than to accept it as the record and parable of a 
spiritual manifestation—a wonder which our philosophy 
may not yet be able to explain, but none the less fact. 
In reading the narratives we seem at one time to be 
dealing with the appearance of a body not visible to 
the eye of outer sense, but to that of a sense within ; 
at another time with an appearance which comes within 
the sphere of sensible perception—now the figure is 
shadowy, and then it is more substantial and objective ; 
but the one fixed and stable point in all the stories is 
the reappearance of the Lord, or such a manifestation 
or impression of His personality as sufficed to convince 
His simple-minded disciples and friends that their 
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Master was a real and living Presence. They whose 
eyes were opened could only say, “We have seen 
Him,” “He blessed us,” and lo! in that supreme 
moment He vanished from sight. Is it not of the 
very nature and property of such an appearance that 
there should be in it a blending of apparent contra- 
dictions, a seeing that sees not, a hearing that hears 
not, something which, though not seen and heard and 
felt through the common organs of sense, yet abides 
within the heart as the revelation of eternal reality. 
Except we see physical signs and wonders, shall we not 
believe ? Can we accept no surety of spiritual reality 
except physical evidence? Do we not know that our 
most real and important life is passed behind our 
organs of sense? Do we not know that we are living 
now and here in a realm of life and power of which 
this physical universe is but surface show? Extremely 
difficult, almost impossible, as it may be to make the 
stories of the Resurrection consistent with one idea, yet 
there is much even in the letter of them which favours 
the spiritual interpretation of the manifestation of 
Christ after His Crucifixion—that it was not His 
body but His spirit which appeared, vanished, and 
reappeared. He was seen, for instance, by none save 
friends and followers, that is, by those who were more 
or less in spiritual sympathy with Him. Not the least 
intimation is there given anywhere that His reappear- 
ance was a fact of public notoriety. The manner of 
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His appearances also indicates that He did not wear a 
_ form which was subject to the laws of space. The 
language which is used to describe His appearances is 
equivalent to the expression—that He made Himself 
known. It suggests, at least, the revelation of Himself 
- from the invisible world which lies around and inter- 
penetrates this visible world. It was only at special 
times He appeared to His friends, and it was only 
when “their eyes were opened” that they knew Him. 
It seems as if they were made aware of His Presence 
_ by those inner faculties of perception which are more 
or less latent in us all, and which, when fully awakened 
and developed, put us in connection with the unseen 
spiritual world, just as our bodily senses put us in 
- connection with the visible and material world. And 
all this agrees with what St Paul says concerning his 
critical experience on the way to Damascus. He 

claimed that Jesus Christ had appeared to him as well 
“as to the original disciples and apostles. But how? 
_ Evidently not in the body which had been crucified 
and laid away in the grave. Flesh and blood could not 
inherit the kingdom of heaven, or that which is corrup- 

tible inherit incorruption. It is wholly clear, I think, 
that St Paul did not claim to have seen Jesus with 
his physical vision; that his experiences, whatever 
else they may have been, were not essentially those 
of the external senses. We have also no reason to 
conclude from what he says that he thought of any 
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of the other five recorded appearances of Jesus to 
His disciples after His death, as different from the 
one to Himself. 

We must not speak with certainty where certainty 
is impossible and exact knowledge is out of the 
question ; yet, on the other hand, we must beware of 
the dogmatism which on the sceptical side asserts that 
the stories of the reappearance of Jesus to His friends 
have no basis in fact. They belong, we may think, to 
the world of vision, but not on that account are we to 
treat them as unreal. The things we see and hear and 
touch with the organs of sense are not the only facts, 
nor the highest facts. Even our psychologists are 
labouring to assure us that many of the alleged 
wonders of Biblical history are perfectly rational in 
principle, and perfectly natural on a higher plane. “I 
predict,’ said the late Frederick Myers, “that in 
consequence of the new evidence all reasonable men 
a century hence will believe in the Resurrection of 
Christ.” Yes! when men come into true and intimate 
connection with the powers of the unseen, eternal 
world, and have first-hand experience of their reality, 
they will not hesitate to believe that when Jesus passed 
at death into the invisible world, He was still able to 
impress His personality upon the personality of His 
disciples, His mind upon their minds, His spirit upon 
their spirits, and that they had no doubt of His 
livingness and of His continued nearness and ministry 
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to them. The Resurrection stories will not lose but 
gain in spiritual suggestiveness as the years go on. 
And although Jesus Christ is the one person in history 
whose life has naturally developed this rich and lovely 
aftermath, yet that life is never represented in the 
_ pages of the Gospels as a solitary, isolated marvel. 
Everywhere it is spoken of as a representative, typical, 
and prophetic life in all its great spiritual experiences— 
the illustration and exposition of universal and con- 
_ tinuous spiritual laws. The Resurrection or reappear- 
ance of Christ has a universal and eternal significance. 
It speaks of the deathlessness of human personality ; of 
the powerlessness of physical dissolution to change 
personal affection, interest, and character; of the 
possibility of intercommunion between those who 
have passed within the veil and those who are still 
living in these visible realms; of the power of the 
_ departed, in proportion as they became like Christ, to 
- communicate themselves to those with whom they are 
spiritually akin, their power to draw near their brethren 
in the flesh and to impress them, not outwardly and 
sensibly, but mind on mind, spirit on spirit, soul on 
soul. 

III. Mrs Oliphant makes one of her characters in The 
Beleaguered City say: “ Why should it be a matter of 
wonder that the dead should come back ? The wonder 
is that they do not. Ah! that is the wonder. How 
can one go away who loves you and never return, nor 
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speak, nor send any message—that is the miracle, not 
that the heavens should bend down and the gates of 
Paradise unroll, and those who love us return. All 
my life it has been a marvel to me how they could 
keep away.” 

The deeper human heart will not believe that the 
accident of death destroys all relationship and all 
possibility of communion between those who tarry here 
and those who have passed into the unseen world. 
The hope that the dead do, indeed, come back, lies 
near and dear to the hearts of thousands who never 
venture to give it utterance. They shrink from the 
thought of material manifestation, of physical contact, 
of communion through the medium of third parties 
where all used to be so free and open. They would 
rather wait until they had put off their mortal taber- 
nacle than have any of those “ spiritualistic ”’ experiences 
on the material plane which are said to occur at 
séances ; than establish any questionable relations with 
the invisible realms, and vulgarise the most sacred and 
delicate affections and sentiments. It would take them 
down from the heights to the depths to believe that 
the departed drew near to them in any other way than 
the personal and spiritual way, mind to mind, soul to 
soul. Nevertheless, they shrink as much, even more, 
from the thought of entire separation ; they would fain 
believe that the communion of saints is something 
other and higher than commemoration ; that, though 
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not in visible, tangible ways, yet as spiritual presences 
their dead do come back to them, in the same manner, 
if in a less degree, that Jesus came back to His friends 
after the night of the Cross, and He was felt to be One 
in their midst. 

We speak, it is true, a difficult and easily misunder- 
stood language when we speak of communion between 
the living on earth and the living in heaven. It is a 
subject almost too fine for speech. Yet somehow we 
must believe that the dead do come back, although we 
may see and hear nothing, and do not expect and do 
not want any sensible impressions or communications. 
It would take away the key to the understanding of 
much in the Bible, and also take away much that 
comforts human hearts and inspires human lives, to 
believe that death is spiritual separation, not mere 
invisibility but departure. It is the teaching of the 
New Testament that what we call the Hereafter is here ; 
that the invisible world is not simply a future, far-off 
world, but that it is all about us as the air we breathe ; 
that we live and move in it, that its realities compass 
us round on every side ; that it is not the barriers of 
space and time which separate us from it, but our 
slavery to the senses, our worldliness, our selfishness, 
our sin. ‘‘Yeare come,” says the Christian philosopher 
who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, “unto Mount 
Sion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the spirits of 
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the just made perfect, and to pie the Mediator of the - 


New Testament.” 

Through Jesus Christ we know that the worlds are 
not far apart. He Himself lived in close and constant 
communion with both, as if the two worlds were one 
world and the family in heaven and on earth were one 
family, and He meant His disciples and followers to 


live as He lived. To the early Christian believers 


who drew most directly their inspiration from Christ, 
not only was their Lord a real and continued presence 
in their lives, but departed friends, to whom they 
were bound by close ties and affinities, were also felt 
to be still with them. They did not so dwell on a 


future reunion as to forget the present fellowship. 


There scarcely seemed to be any break in their ranks 
when beloved and faithful ones put off their fleshly 
tabernacle. All were still felt to be members of the 
same family, living in the same Divine love whether in 
the body or out of it, and united in the same holy 
communion of worship and service. To their faith, to 
their clarified and intensified perception, it was as if the 
veil between the seen and the unseen were rent in 
twain, and there was no insuperable barrier hindering 
the communion of the living and the dead. 

Thousands of people in all ages, many of them the 
sanest, wisest, and best of men—have declared that 
they have been conscious of the spiritual influence of 
the dead, that is, of the living who have left this 
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world of sense and passed within the veil. The Jz 
Memoriam, so dear to mourners, but interprets the 
truth of which the reappearance of Christ is the 
supreme exemplification. It is from beginning to end 
a vindication of the reality of spiritual communion 
between friends on earth and in heaven. 


‘Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice, 
I shall not lose thee though I die.” 


We must surely have had experiences which pre- 
dispose us to believe in the possibility of communion 
between the worlds. In the night when all is still, in 
the atmosphere of worship, at the table of the Lord, 
wandering among the scenes of our childhood and youth, 
in the solitudes of nature, in the deep hush of the 
woods, by the seashore, on some lofty mountain height 
—we sometimes seem to be receiving impressions from 
those who have passed away, speaking in the voiceless 
speech of spirit to spirit. There has been no noise in 
the air, no sensible phenomena of any kind, but we 
can say— 


“‘T see them, hear them, mark their haste, and move 
Amongst them, with them, wing’d with faith and love.” 


If it be said that the communion between persons 


in different worlds is a purely imaginative experience, 
we can only answer that it is difficult to tell where fact 
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and truth leave off and the play of imagination begins ; 
that the possibility of such communion reason approves 
rather than contradicts, that the Bible takes it for 
granted throughout, and that the cumulative experience 
of the race bears witness to it. Let us not be such 
materialists as to suppose that there can be no com- 
munion between the worlds visible and invisible, save 
by way of sensible manifestations, no voices save those 
which make resonance in the fleshly ear, no visions 
save those which stamp their impress on the retina of 
the bodily eye. Matter is a gross medium of com- 
munication. Seeing is but a vulgar sense after all, 
and so is hearing. We have finer powers. We know 
that now and here the mind of one person may be 
affected by the mind of another without any outward 
communication between them ; and these earthly things 
are a parable of the heavenly things. They throw 
light on the kind of communication which takes place 
between the soul and God, and may take place between 
souls in the seen and in the unseen worlds. We 
cannot say that telepathy between the worlds is im- 
possible—that there are no avenues along which 
thought and feeling, love and prayer may pass and 
repass. Even science is telling us to be careful in 
our use of the word “impossible.” Further, every 
-one whose love for another is based on a true and 
deep spiritual affinity, must be aware of the fact that 
love can make itself known and communicate its 
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messages independently of the agency of the recog- 
nised organs of sense. Soul can recognise soul, and 
heart communicate with heart, without any material 
sign. Given sympathy and love, and thought may 
pass from one to another apart from sensible com- 
munication. It is not, therefore, inconceivable or 
unreasonable to believe in communion between the 
worlds. Let us not distrust the power of the spirit, 
and the witness of ages of human experience to the 
power of spirit to touch and influence spirit. We 
are here and now the citizens of two worlds. It can 
only be a thin veil that separates us from invisible 
realms and realities. When Jesus promised to come 
again to His disciples and not to leave them comfort- 
less, He recognised in so speaking the possibility of 
fellowship between the living and those whom we call 
the dead. He said what He did, not as an exceptional 
being with exceptional powers, but as the Representa- 
tive of humanity. It was His prayer that His power 
and glory might be given to all His disciples, that they 
might become what He was and do what He did. It 
was His message that the unseen spiritual world is not 
far off but around us, that those who are living there, 
our departed saints, our beloved dead cleansed of 
mortal stain, are not isolated from all earthly fellowship, 
but are capable of acting on those with whom they are 
in sympathy, in the same way, though in a different 
degree, that the Infinite Spirit acts upon the spirits of 
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His children, as the Divine Master acted upon the 
souls of His disciples after He had ceased to be a 
visible Presence in their midst—when He was so real 
and near to them that 


“Faith had still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


St Paul writes to the Philippians of the power of 
Christ’s resurrection, and did He not mean by it the 
spiritual power I have been endeavouring to describe 
—the power that comes from fellowship with a living 
person, the power of sympathy and communion with 
a living and immortal Friend? Our Lord’s intimate, 
unearthly, spiritual intercourse with His disciples during 
the great Forty Days, quickened, deepened, and made 
abiding a sense of continued relationship which they 
could not possibly have gained in any other way. 
Henceforth they ceased to haunt the rock-hewn tomb 
where were laid the cast-off garments of mortality ; 
henceforth they thought of Him as always with them 
—with them in a fellowship beyond all earthly banding 
or disbanding. In their experience the promise had 
been fulfilled: “I go away, but I will not leave you 
comfortless ; I will come again unto you.” From His 
guiding influence death, they knew, had not divided 
them. 

Yes! death is not real departure, only invisibility. 
The great gulf of which the Christian Gospel speaks 
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is not between the worlds but between moral states, 
_ between two kinds of character and ways of living. 
It refuses to recognise any power in the mere article 
of death, either to change the action of Divine love, 
or to impair spiritual communion and sympathy. 

One of the greatest thinkers of modern times was 
accustomed to say, “ Death does not count.” It ought 
not to count in the faith and fellowship of the Church 
of Christ. Let us not yield anything to the grave. 
Both faith and affection must be led away from it. 
That which thinks, and loves, and worships finds no 
resting-place there, only its temporary and perishable 
form. Its victory is over the flesh which cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God. It has no power over anything 
but the body. Those who pass from our sight have 
already risen, risen at and through death to God, and 
they are living and loving, sharing the eternal life of 
God when the fleshly organism is dissolving, without 
any need of resurrection, into its kindred dust. 

Let us maintain the communion of the worlds, and 
seek through our meditations and prayers, through our 
churchly observances and rites, to realise it. In his 
biography we read that the eminent German theologian 
Schleiermacher wished on his death-bed to administer 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to his family and - 
friends. After he distributed the bread and wine, he 
said, “In this communion we are and ever will remain 


—united.”” Then he fell back and breathed his last. 
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Yes! let not death count. The seen and unseen 
worlds are interpenetrated, and in close and constant 
correspondence. Death takes away the visible presence 
of our friends, but not their invisible continuance. It 
cannot touch those sympathies of spiritual connection 
which unite all the children of God in a holy communion 
that disowns the limits of space and time. 


“One family we dwell in Him, 
One Church, above, beneath.” 


But let us not think that communion with those who 
have passed within the veil can be had in any other 
way than the way by which all God’s great gifts are 
given, namely, by the way of obedience, the way of 
moral and spiritual discipline and development, the 
way of character. We commune with God in propor- 
tion as we become like God, with Christ as we become 
like Christ, and with the good, the faithful, the saintly, 
on earth and in heaven, as we ourselves become like 
them in character, and live in the spirit. 


‘“¢ How pure at heart, and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold 


Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 
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They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest.” 


And now unto God our Father and Redeemer, who 
hath given us through His Beloved Son the victory 
over fear and doubt and death, be praise, now and 
evermore, from the whole Church of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


THE SIN OF NEGATIVE FAILURE 


“To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.” —JAMES iv. 17-6 


“We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done.” In these words, often and widely used 
in the public worship of the Christian Church, we 
confess the omission of good to be sinful in the sight 
of God. The reality of sin is something which very 
few men—under whatsoever temptation—can argue out 
of their experience. It is the thought not of our worst 
but of our best hours. Indeed, the sense of sin, as 
Carlyle told us, is the beginning of progress—not the 
sign of degradation, but of an upward-moving life. 
The sad thing is, not that we have it, but that so many 
seem to be without it ; so incapable of it that they can- 
not with sincere lips acknowledge and confess their 
manifold sins and wickedness. 

But among those who are awake, and even well 
awake, to the reality of sin, it is but few who make 
much of sins of omission, and who feel with any keen- 


ness the guilt which cleaves to them on account of 
222 
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what they have not done. When looking back upon 
the days of their years, men in general are not greatly 
disturbed and distressed by the things which they have 
left undone. They do not blame themselves severely 
because the good they know to do, and perhaps would 
do if convenient, they do not. With little scruple they 
leave many duties undischarged which they ought to 
perform—thinking it does not matter, or that others 
will do what they choose to leave undone, and 
remember what they forget. They do not feel that 
omissions of duty are on the same level as transgres- 
sions of duty, and that the disobedience of inaction is 
as serious and culpable as that of wicked action. Self- 
judgment and self-condemnation are limited to acts of 
positive wrong-doing. For duties shirked and oppor- 
tunities disregarded they have no harsh words—only 
mild names and plausible excuses. 

But I want to impress upon you to-day that omissions 
of duty are real sins, that we are responsible for what 
we do not do but might do, and that negative failure 
as well as positive transgression brings its inevitable 
punishment. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith defines sin to 
be, “any want of conformity unto, or any transgression 
of, the law of God.” Nonconformity to the will of God 
is as truly sin as any positive transgression—the not 
doing what we know to be good, as the actual doing of 
what we know to be evil. Failure to come up to the 
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line of rectitude is as culpable as overstepping the line. 
One of the Greek words for sin signifies to miss the mark. 
When the archer shoots at the target, he as really 
fails to strike it, if his arrow falls short of it, as when he 
shoots over and beyond it. Failure to come up to 
the line and mark prescribed by God, is as surely sin, 
I repeat, as any violent and forcible breaking over and 
beyond the line or mark. Hence it cannot be correct 
to say that sins of omission are less sinful than sins of 
commission. The form of the sin is negative, but the 
sin itself is positive: what is plainly the will of God 
is not obeyed. And our relation to God includes all 
our relations to ourselves and to our fellows. His will 
claims imperial authority over the whole of life. All 
our wrong-doing is therefore sinful. Sins against our- 
selves, sins against our fellows, are sins against God. 
Sin, rightly understood, includes all moral evil, just as 
the Divine obedience, rightly understood, fills out the 
whole vast circle of human duty, from centre to 
circumference. 

Public opinion treats sins of omission lightly. They 
are deemed hardly worthy to come under the ban of 
religion. Yet in what a serious light are they exhibited 
in the Scriptures of the Christian religion! It is im- 
possible for anyone who is learning of Jesus Christ 
the art of living with God and man, to regard them 
as merely venial offences. St James had caught the 
true spirit of his Master when he wrote: “To him 
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that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.” His epistle is the best reproduction anywhere 
contained in the writings of the first Christian teachers 
of one whole side of the religion of Jesus—the clearest 
after-echo of the Galilean Gospel of the never-to-be- 
forgotten days of the Son of Man, the summary in 
the earliest apostolic times of the Christian wisdom. 
It is a call to positive, practical goodness. There must 
be a faith to show itself in works. A rootless religion 
will also be a fruitless religion. But a faith which is not 
an inspiration to right-doing, but a substitute for it, is 
a delusion and a snare. A true Christian faith always 
works, is always doing something, and is known by 
its fruits. It is not really Christian faith, it is but the 
promise and prophecy of it, until it compels us to do 
the thing which has to be done, and turns all our 
energies in that direction. A merely negative goodness 
does not meet the Christian demand. It is a positive 
affection and purpose, a commanding loyalty which 
makes one a Christian. The Christian appeal is for 
action, obedience, service. St James’s message: “To 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, it is 
sin,” is an echo of the older word of Jesus: “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” It 
says to vain speculation, ‘ Quit theorising and go to 
work.” It says to truth-seeking, “Know the truth, 
but know it as a thing to be done.” It says to senti- 
ment, “ Let no treasure of holy thought and feeling be 
15 
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wasted in any mere luxury of meditation.” It says 
to the man who considers himself to be a good man 
because he minds his own business, and does his 
neighbour no open and direct injury, “It is not enough 
to abstain from evil ; thou must do good.” “To him 
that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.” 

Nothing, I think, is more characteristic and im- 
pressive in the moral teaching of Jesus, than the stress 
which is laid on positive and active goodness. He 
transposes the Golden Rule from a negative to an 
affirmative form, and sums up the negatives of the 
Jewish Decalogue in two positive commandments. 
The Sermon on the Mount is a mass of positive 
qualities and duties. ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto 
Me, ‘Lord,’ ‘Lord,’ but he that doeth my Father’s 
will, shall enter into the kingdom.” ‘“ Every one that 
heareth these sayings of Mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man who built his 
house upon the sand.” Passages of this order, ex- 
pressing with every possible force of affirmation the 
positive character of duty, give the dominant tone to 
the teaching of Jesus as it relates to the conduct which 
is at least three-fourths of life. We need to consider 
such passages in all their bearings, and to follow where 
they lead. There is no escape from them. It will 
never do for one who calls Jesus “ Master” to pass 
over or slight those reiterated injunctions and precepts 
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which make positive obedience to the Divine Will, and 
the positive service of mankind, the great active aims 
of a life which is truly Christian. 

Merely to refrain from evil and to live a merely 
harmless life is, in the eyes of the Master, to be good 
for nothing. In His teaching they are found wanting 
and condemned who, like the rich young ruler, have 
been guilty of no infraction of negative command- 
ments, and have lived from their youth up inoffensive 
lives. Not merely the thorns and the briars, but the 
barren fig-trees are to be cut down. It is indeed a 
most striking and impressive feature of our Lord’s 
judgment of human life, that it condemns so many— 
not for their doing, but for their non-doing. In the 
Sermon on the Mount, He includes among the workers 
of iniquity, “whosoever heareth these sayings of 
Mine, and doeth them not.’ The priest and the Levite 
seem poor, pitiful figures at the side of the Good 
Samaritan ; yet they had not been guilty of any positive 
act of wrong-doing. It was not they who had stripped 
and wounded the traveller on the Jericho road; they 
had done nothing ; but in the Lord’s eyes it was their 
sin and shame that they had done nothing—that they 
had passed by a suffering fellow-man without helping 
him. If he had died there at the wayside, the law 
could not have touched them for turning a deaf ear 
to the call of humanity; yet in the eyes of Divine 
Justice, and of the higher human justice, they would 
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have been guilty of murder. They left the man to 
perish when they could have saved him. Their 
omission of duty was as bad as the crime of the 
thieves ; their indifference as sinful as the violation of 
the commandment: “Thou shalt not steal.” Little 
did the priest and the Levite think, when they passed 
by on the other side that day, that they would be for 
all time an example of the baseness of doing nothing, 
of the wickedness of a negative failure. 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, it is not the 
things which he did, but the things which he did not 
do and might have done, that sent the rich man to the 
place of torment. To get the full meaning of that 
parable, we must not attribute to Dives anything other 
than what is there set down. He is not accused of 
any positive transgression, not accused of oppressing 
the poor or of defrauding his servants, not blamed for 
his wealth and the comfort in which he lived; he is 
not called a bad man; on the contrary, he was no 
doubt eminently respectable and religious, but with 
a thoroughly negative and commonplace view—both 
of morality and religion. All the genial and beneficent 
forces of human life had played upon him in vain. 
His wealth had not been regarded as obligation and 
opportunity ; it had done to him the worst that wealth 
could do to a man—it had made him more self-centred 
and self-regarding. He was sent to hell to be punished 
for, and purged of, his callous selfishness, his moral 
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obtuseness and stupidity, shown in his ignorance of, 
and indifference to, what was going on at his own 
gate. And so we see him suffering for what he did 
not do, for the righteous acts, the merciful deeds, the 
beneficent work he might have done, and had ample 
time and means to do, and did not do. 

Let us not read the lesson of this parable in a small, 
superficial way. Let us not say, “I am not rich, 
therefore this parable is not for me.” We are all rich, 
if not in money, then in some other possessions. We 
have time—what are we doing with our time? We 
have education, influence, opportunity—what are we 
doing with them? It is not enough to say, “I am 
not doing anything wrong with them.” Dives did 
nothing that was wrong with his wealth, but he did 
nothing that was good with it, and it was for his 
non-doing that he was condemned. 

It is profoundly suggestive that in every parable 
of judgment it is not for ill done, but for good left 
undone—for negative failure—men are condemned and 
punished. Our Lord, the pitying Judge of human 
weakness, who was tenderness itself to all those who 
were led astray by ignorance, or evil education, or 
unpreparedness for temptation, was very severe toward 
those who sinned by doing nothing. It was not their 
doing, but their not doing, that earned for five of the 
virgins the name of “ foolish” ; it was not their doing, 
but their not doing, that lost them so much—that 
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quenched the light in their lamps, and shut against 
them for ever the door of one royal opportunity. 

In the parable of the talents, the unprofitable servant 
is not a fraudulent servant ; he is not accused of mis- 
spending his talent, of wasting it in riotous living, nor 
of losing it by mismanagement or neglect. In all 
negative ways he acted with the most scrupulous 
honesty and care. He prided himself upon his 
exactness. When his master returned he gave back 
the money to him, saying, “‘ Lo, there thou hast what 
is thine ; count it, thou wilt find it all right.” Yet for 
all that, and because of that, he was condemned—con- 
demned because he had not done anything with his 
one talent, condemned just because he was an unprofit- 
able servant. 

In the parable of the Messianic judgment we are 
taught even more impressively the same lesson. The 
““ Come, ye blessed,” is addressed to the doers of good, 
the “Depart, ye cursed,” not to evildoers, but to 
doers of nothing—“ Inasmuch as ye did it not.” 
No crime is alleged against them, and no heresy ; they 
are not guilty of doing anything, but of wot doing 
anything—guilty of not helping when and where they 
could have helped. The inhumanity imputed to 
them is simply indifference, and the crime the common 


sin of omission. ‘The one sole count of the indictment. 


is, “ Inasmuch as ye did it not.” It is not for perverting 
their powers and opportunities to purposes of self- 
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aggrandisement or cruelty, that the Judge condemns 
them, but for not devoting them to generous purposes 
and ends. “Inasmuch as ye did it not to these, ye 
did it not to Me.” 

Under a thousand different forms the Christ of God 
—the Representative of Humanity—solicits our help ; 
and He considers as not done to Himself what is not 
done to our fellows. When we fail in rendering 
justice and mercy ; when we are cowardly and dare 
not defend the true and right; when we refuse to 
identify ourselves with the weak and the wronged ; 
when we leave undone work for man which it is in 
our power to do, we are turning away from Him—and 
from that Son of God which is Humanity. Sins 
against love are sins against God—the God in man of 
whom Jesus Christ is the highest historical exemplifica- 
tion. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to these, ye did it 
not to Me.” 

Surely no more need be said from this point of view 
to prove that omissions of duty are real sins. In the 
eyes of Jesus Christ they are very real sins. In His 
sight a man is not a good man because he is not a 
bad man, not a good man by virtue of what he is not 
and of what he does not do, but by virtue of what he 
is and what he does do. The Samaritan was called 
“the good Samaritan” because he helped the wounded 
Jew. The young man who took credit for goodness 
because he had lived a negative, inoffensive, harmless 
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kind of life was not acquitted at the judgment-seat of 
Christ. He was summoned to positive work, to self- 
sacrificing service. That alone is consecration which 
has its root in sacrifice. Easy service is no service at 
all. It may be a convenient diversion, but no more. 
The thing we give and never feel, we do not give at 
all. Faith calls for faithfulness; love for loyalty ; 
service for sacrifice. 

Let me make this emphatic, because it is a direction 
in which so many err. There are so many negatively 
good people in the world, who are good simply because 
they do no harm; they never lie, they never steal, 
they never get drunk, they never bear false witness. 
They are called good merely on that account ; but this 
should be the test of the goodness of every man: 
“What does he do?” It is difficult, of course, always 
to tell what good a man does. He may be doing 
much while to all appearances he may be doing very 
little. Still, this must be the standard—Doing. It 
is not enough to live inoffensive lives; we must be 
positively and actively good. It is not enough that 
we do our fellows no injury ; we must see that no 
injury is done to them. It is not enough that we 
ourselves do not behave unjustly, unmercifully, and 
wickedly towards them ; we must save them from the 
injustice, cruelty, and wickedness of others. We are 
to guard them against wrong, instead of guarding 
ourselves against committing wrong. It is not enough 
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that we do not return evil for evil ; we must overcome 
evil with good. We are called by the Lord of our 
life, not merely to refrain from evil, but to do all the 
good we can, say all the good words we can, do all 
the good deeds we can. Goodness is not merely 
having good thoughts and good feelings ; it is putting 
good thoughts and good feelings into good works and 
good deeds. “If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.” ‘To him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

Thus much for the things undone, the omissions 
of duty considered as sins. Let us now consider their 
consequences—the injury they do both to ourselves 
and to our fellows. First, the injury they do 
ourselves. Who will say that the loss and suffering 
caused by dishonesty, or anger, or revenge are worse 
than those caused by idleness or negligence? Yet 
idleness and negligence are sins of not doing, and 
idleness is, as you know, the mother of vice, and 
negligence has more disasters and failures to answer 
for than has positive wrong-doing. In the years of 
young manhood, indolence and slackness, the failure 
to cultivate one’s powers of mind, will be a greater - 
disqualification for work and service in after-days, and 
a more irreparable loss, than young men can now be 
possibly aware of. Few are alive to the value of what 
they are wasting, while they are busy wasting it. It 
is the demands and needs of the future years which 
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open our eyes. Each period of life has its own ap- 
pointed work, and the failure to do each period’s work 
at the appointed time will ruin the most promising 
career. Simple negligence, neglect of study, neglect 
of the daily duty and discipline, neglect of business, 
may be just as mischievous as far as earthly success 
is concerned as cheating and swindling. The faculties 
which are not trained in youth are stunted for life, 
and the powers which are not exercised in age shrink 
and fade. The habitual neglect of meditation and 
prayer, of quiet thought and quiet worship, will be 
disastrous to all religious excellence. The foolish 
virgins were simply negligent, but their simple negli- 
gence brought about the extinction of their light, and 
an irreparable loss. One can destroy his: soul, that is, 
his higher life, very effectively just by taking no means 
to save and strengthen it. Weeds only require to be 
left alone to grow fast and thick enough. We can 
hardly leave undone what is right without drifting into 
positive evil. Positive wrong-doing has indeed its 
origin chiefly in not doing. It is because men leave 
certain things undone, neglect certain moral precautions 
and safeguards, neglect to cultivate certain tempers 
and habits, that they gradually become false, dishonest, 
and vicious men. Many a tragic wreck of character is 
due not to deliberate purpose, but to negligence. A 
man can never remain good who is simply passive. 


He is wholly unsafe as long as he will not put himself — 
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under discipline. Through neglect of moral and 
spiritual culture and discipline, mind and heart are 
weakened and corrupted. In some old books on the 
good life, the list of deadly sins ends with sloth, which 
is defined as a certain inactivity or laziness of mind. 
But though placed last in the list of mortal offences, it 
is by no means least in its sorrowful results. It is, as 
we are told by these ancient masters of the art of 
living well, always sure to be followed by wayward 
passions and uncontrolled desires, which in their turn 
are sure to be followed by positive wrong-doing. 
Good action, which establishes the dominion of principle 
and forms habits, is an essential means of moral and 
religious growth. Continuance in well-doing is the 
secret of a life truly strong and progressive in all 
best ways. 

But the evil results of failure to do the good we 
know we ought to do, do not stop with ourselves. 
It would be well for us if they did. Our sins of 
omission inflict again and again direct injury upon 
others, and may be mischievous and wicked in a high 
degree. They are often quite equivalent to transgres- 
sions of the most flagrant kind. Not to doa thing is 
often tantamount to doing its very opposite. The man 
who never makes any attempt to rescue a fellow-being 
from drowning when he could do something, is held to 
be morally guilty of the death he might have prevented. 
And it is the same in a thousand other things. We 
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do nothing, we say nothing ; but our politic silence and 
prudent inactivity are fraught with evil. We hear, 
for instance, a man bitterly denounced and condemned 
whom we respect and trust; we hear things said of 
him which we know in our hearts to be exaggeration 
and misrepresentation—if not positive lies ; but we take 
no notice ; we utter no word in his defence and favour, 
in a company, and at a time, when a true brave word 
may be all that is required to turn back the current of 
wrong opinion, and save the man from much suffering 
and loss. I knew one man of noble character and 
worth who would have been saved from a tragic end, 
if his friends had not been silent and inactive at what 
was seen to be, when too late, the critical time of his 
public life. How much evil is wrought in the world 
towards individuals, families, communities, causes, 
movements, simply by those who choose to be silent, 
inactive, neutral, because they have not honesty and 
courage enough to speak and act in a straightforward 
way, and to give their influence openly to the side 
which they know to be true and right! It seems a 
slight offence—if an offence at all—to keep quiet, to 
make no sign. It seemed a slight thing for the young 
man Saul to stand by caring for the clothes of the men 
who stoned Stephen to death for no crime but that of 
bearing witness to what he knew to be the truth con- 
cerning one Jesus of Nazareth. It is just what many 
a young man does to-day when he stops to watch a 
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street brawl ; and yet years afterwards, this bystander, 
now an ardent supporter of the same faith which 
sustained the dying Stephen, said sadly of himself: “I 
was there consenting unto his death.” He did nothing, 
he threw no stones, but his conscience, when awakened 
and enlightened, made him speak of that careless act 
of his student days at Jerusalem: “I was there con- 
senting unto his death.” 

To do nothing, | say, is often the most craven way 
of doing the greatest harm to persons or causes that 
can possibly be done. And how many men and women 
there are, here and everywhere, who would not wrong 
their fellows in any direct and positive way ; no price 
would tempt them to engage in any fraudulent trans- 
action, or to utter a deliberate falsehood ; but yet they 
can withhold their active sympathy and help ; they can 
turn a deaf ear to the cry of need; they can be silent 
when they ought to speak ; they can be neutral when 
they ought to take a side; they can withdraw when 
they ought to be well to the front ; and they can do 
nothing when they ought to do much. And “to him 
that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.” 

In considering what others lose through our non- 
doing, it is not enough to take into account their 
direct loss; we have to consider further what they 
would have gained, if we had not been negligent, or 
indifferent, or unfaithful. If we omit a good act we 
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sacrifice all the good consequences which would have 
followed that act-— consequences whose value and 
extent we cannot guess. We simply cannot imagine 
what great evil may be done to our fellows, to men 
and to movements, by thoughtless and inconsiderate 
omissions of duty. The world suffers more, I some- 
times think, from the good men fail to do, than from 
their positive transgressions. The not-doing which 
attracts little attention, awakens no compunction, calls 
forth no indignant feeling, prepares the way for much 
positive wrong-doing. The plot of almost every novel 
we read turns upon some small omission, and the 
novel interprets life as we see it from day to day. 
Every day we hear of lives irretrievably injured, and 
hopes blasted, through avoidable ignorance and incon- 
siderateness. St James says: ‘ Whoso knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin,” but we are 
elsewhere taught even a severer doctrine. It is often 
a sin not to know to do good. It shows either a 
foolish mind, or a cold, selfish heart. “If thou for- 
bear to deliver and to help—and thou sayest, Behold, 
we knew it not, doth not He that pondereth the heart 
consider, and He that keepeth the soul, doth He not 
know it, and shall not He render to every man accord- 
ing to his work?” Yes, there is an ignorance of duty 
which is sinful, just as there is a non-doing which is 
equivalent to the gravest wrong-doing. And yet 
conscience rebukes but feebly, if at all, these offences 
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—these sinful ignorances and sinful neglects—and 
common sentiment condones them, and often qualifies 
blame with a most unwholesome pity. 

Sins of not-doing are especially sins against society. 
No other sins keep back human advancement like 
them. To do no harm, to live and get on respectably, 
to do simply what others do in our position or line of 
life, cannot fill up the measure of any man’s duty. 
Society demands, not merely respectability and honesty, 
but helpfulness; demands not merely that we be 
respectable and honourable ourselves, but that we do 
what we can to help our fellows to live respectable and 
honourable lives. Life is for service, and not for 
selfish uses—however dignified. The judgment of the 
Master upon the unprofitable servant will one day be 
the judgment of society. We tolerate men, of abun- 
dant means and opportunity, who do nothing for 
others. But our descendants, who will sooner or later 
reach as a race the condition of social consciousness to 
which a few men here and there have already attained, 
will call such respectable idlers—‘ thieves.” We can 
defraud society in many ways. We send pickpockets 
and forgers to prison, but we have no condemnation 
for men who, with ample opportunity to help, allow 
their neighbours to suffer, or their neighbours’ children 
to grow up amid degrading and corrupting conditions. 
What is the evil effect upon a community of a few 
pounds stolen from a rich man’s hoard, compared with 
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the influence of a neglected family—a family which 
poisons the common air we breathe, and corrupts a 
whole neighbourhood ? Theft is not the only crime 
in the sight of God. Not doing anything at all, may 
be of all crimes the most horrible. It will be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for many a thief, than 
for men otherwise just and honourable, who in regard 
to all the great social movements of their day—move- 
ments charged with the redemption of the degraded 
and oppressed—did nothing when they might have 
done much. 

There is much which ought to startle and alarm, in 
the way that Jesus treats sins of omission. It seems 
to strike especially at many persons among the rich 
and leisured and comfortable classes. It seems to 
place them among the worst of sinners. They do 
little what we call “harm,” but they do as little good. 
The world is not any the better for their presence in it. 
If they were to die to-night, the world would not be 
any the poorer in moral influence. They are simple 
nonentities—so far as any real and noble service to 
society is concerned. Think of coming into the world, 
and going through it, and out of it, leaving that 
undone which we are sent here to do! 

The sin of society is also the sin of the Church. 
Many who take every day the name of the Crucified 
upon their lips, are doing nothing for the things which 
were all in all to Him: nothing for the spread of 
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truth, nothing for their brethren who are at a dis- 
advantage in the struggle for existence and the attain- 
ment of good. Their own heart would condemn them, 
if they would only be quiet long enough to listen to 
its voice. What they need, what we all need, is the 
will to do what we know ought to be done. The 
power waits upon the will. It is not because we do 
not know enough, that progress is so slow in State and 
Church. It is because we fail to act on the knowledge 
we have, fail to live up to our light, fail to rise to the 
level of our opportunity, fail to be loyal to these civic, 
social, churchly, neighbourly relations in which we 
find ourselves. Others depend upon us, and we fail 
them. It is what we call “voluntary” work or duty 
which most people slight, and yet voluntary duties 
are just the duties which sensitive, conscientious persons 
will perform, if possible, with more exactness than any 
others. They are debts of honour, and will be even 
more binding than hard-and-fast legal responsibilities. 
And so, whatever may be our personal excellence, we 
are sinners by our indolence and remissness, by our 
omissions and neglects. 
Wordsworth speaks of those 


“Who do God’s will and know it not” ; 


but many of us are among those who know the will of 
God and do it not. Our sentiments and resolutions 


come to nothing, through our delay in putting them 
16 
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into practice. The truly good man is known, not so 
much by his sentiments as by his actions. Doing is 
the test of genuine discipleship to Jesus Christ—not 
sentiment, or opinion, or emotional experience. You 
say, you hope to be saved by believing in Jesus Christ ; 
but not to do what He says, do you call that consistent 
with any real kind of believing? What does our 
honest Master care for any believing which does not 
issue in positive and practical goodness! ‘‘ Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” “Not 
every one that saith, ‘ Lord,’ ‘ Lord,’ but he that doeth 
the will of My Father, the same is My disciple.” We 
must translate our knowledge into action, if we would 
not waste the springs of moral health. It is not 
enough that we are deeply moved by tales and music : 
the feelings thus awakened must have their legieenaye 
expression and exercise. It is active goodness which 
alone can save our finest sentiments from degenerating 
into the sentimentality which blights the life. “To 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin.’ Which of us can meet this test? Who 
orders his life according to this rule? Who distributes 
his energy and talent and time in obedience to this 
law? This view of human duty convicts everyone of 
sin. ‘Theological exaggerations of human wickedness 
must not turn us aside from the reality they misrepre- 
sent and misuse. It is not whether we are utterly 
corrupt, with no health in us, but whether we are 
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doing the best we know and the best we can. Let us 
judge ourselves. What day of the past week might 
not have been a better day, lived more in the light of 
truth, more in conformity with the Christian standard 
of duty? How much of good do we know to which 
we contribute nothing of thought, interest, effort, 
sacrifice, to bring it to pass? And “to him that 
_ knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
It is our sin that we are living beneath our moral and 
spiritual degree ; it is our sin that we are unfaithful to 
our opportunity; it is our sin that, being able to do 
much for world and Church, for nation and city, for 
truth and right, for God and fellow-man, we do so 
‘little. The mystery which we make of the moral 
condition of the world, comes back upon us as the 
mystery of individual unfaithfulness—your unfaithful- 
ness, and mine. 

When our friends and helpers are taken from us 
by death, we are too often confronted by thoughts of 
love not given for love received, of services never 
repaid, of duties left unfulfilled, of kind deeds never 
done, of kind words never spoken. How often does 
the bitter cry rise to our lips : ‘Why did I not behave 
differently during all those years that I had them with 
me? Why was I not more attentive, more sympathetic, 
more serviceable ? How often I wounded the heart, 
troubled the mind, and darkened many a day of the 
life of that beloved one who was to me so tender and 
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true—I who ought to have known better! and now, 
O God ! it is too late.” 

It is remarkable how conscience, in proportion as 
it becomes sensitive, always testifies against sins of 
omission. This is often seen in the closing hours 
even of a faithful life. There come back to cloud 
them, memories of promises not kept, of duties half- 
performed or left wholly undone, of calls for service 
put off to a morrow which never came, and of 
opportunities of helpfulness and usefulness sacrificed 
to an undue love of ease or some passing pleasure. 
Failures and neglects to which the man was once blind 
are now visible in these hours of clear and solemn 
illumination. The ghosts of slighted and forgotten 
trusts rise up and haunt him with their terrors. 
“Forgive all my sins,’”’ said the dying Archbishop 
Usher, “especially my sins of omission.” Mrs 
Oliphant, in one of her Stories of the Unseen, has 
described how an aged lady, whose chief fault was 
a modest indulgence of self-will, saw after death how 
wicked she had been, in—though only for a freak, 
without even the slightest ill-intention towards anyone 
—hiding the provision she had made for the future of 
her adopted child, instead of at once making it known 
to those concerned, thereby jeopardising that future 
altogether. The story powerfully illustrates not only 
the suffering caused to an innocent girl on earth, but 
still more the spiritual agony she herself suffered in 
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the unseen world when the consequences of her neglect 
and folly stood revealed to her opened eyes. How 
heart-breaking that knowledge must be, even on the 
eternal shores — the knowledge of omissions which 
must remain unrepaired, working out, perhaps, sorrow- 
ful results for years to come! You remember Hood’s 
poem called “The Lady’s Dream,” and how he repre- 
sents those whom the lady might have helped passing 
before her in a long and ghastly procession. She 
exclaims : ‘* See— 


“<The wounds I might have healed ! 
The human sorrow and smart ! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part ; 

But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart. 


Each pleading look that long ago 
I scanned with heedless eye, 

Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I passed it by. 

Woe, woe for me if the past should be 
Thus present when I die! 


No need of sulphurous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 
But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole, 
In everlasting retrospect 
Will wring my sinful soul.” 
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In sincerest self-humiliation we must all often bow 
before God as we confess : “‘ We have left undone the 
things which we ought to have done.” Alas! how 
many things each day of our lives! Alas! the duties 
neglected, the claims put off, the work never finished, 
the chances to help let slip, the good deeds missed, the 
good words unspoken, the good men left alone, the 
good causes unsupported. Alas! the powers of mind 
and heart we have not cultivated, the possibilities of 
usefulness we have failed to develop, the things of 
manifest obligation we have evaded or done only 
superficially. Alas! the gracious services we were 
called to render postponed with fair words, merely our 
names given or our money where personal and devoted 
effort was due. It is frightful to think of all this, 
yet let us not shrink from the salutary meditation. 
Let there be nothing in our lives which we dare not 
face fairly. Let us be unsparing with ourselves, and 
hear our conscience out to the end. Let us seek to 
realise as never before that we are responsible for the 
good we might do and do not do—as well as for our 
actual deeds; and that not to obey is to disobey. 
Let us repent of our sins of omission—of our wilful 
ignorance, indifference, indolence, inaction. Let dream- 
ing henceforward give place to doing, and fine sentiment 
be translated into fine deeds. Let us, while the light 
shines and the darkness lingers, put what is in us of 
good feeling, thought, and intention into outer form, 
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into word and act, into service and sacrifice ; and thus 
escape the penalty of the deadly sin of not doing; 
and thus win the crown of character and influence 
which comes to those who are faithful unto the end, 
both in little and in much—and thus prepare ourselves 
to look upon the face of the Master of our life, who 
to-day as yesterday says: “Inasmuch as ye do it not 
to these, ye do it not to Me.” 


Dear Master, in whose life I see 

All that I would but fail to be, 

Let Thy clear light for ever shine, 
To shame and guide this life of mine. 


Though what I dream and what I do, 

In my weak days are always two ; 

Help me, oppressed by things undone, 

O Thou whose deeds and dreams were one ! 


THE LOSS OF FAITH IN MEN 


‘J said in my haste, All men are liars.””—Psatm cxvi. II. 


Tue peculiar mental temper to which these words give 
expression is commonly described as cynicism. What 
we call cynicism is therefore no new element in the 
life and character of mankind, as the literature, ancient 
and modern, which interprets life bears ample testi- 
mony. What the writer of the Psalm said in his haste, 
the hero of Ecclesiastes said in his leisure. Diogenes, 
wandering about the streets of Athens in search of an 
honest man, and breathing the wish, when he saw two 
unhappy women hanging lifeless from a tree, “that every 
tree would bear such fruit as that,” would have found 
a kindred spirit in the Hebrew pessimist, who left on 
record, as the result of his search, and the transcript of 
his experience, these words, sorrowful beyond expres- 
sion: “One man in a thousand I have found, but a 
woman I have not found.” 

By the cynical temper, we understand, the temper 
which is the opposite of the charity that believeth all 


things, hopeth all things, and rejoiceth not in iniquity 
248 
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but in truth ; the temper which has no confidence in 
human goodness and no belief in its existence, and 
which, in particular, constantly imputes unworthy 
motives—such as advantage or pleasure—to apparently 
good actions ; the temper which leads a man to speak 
and behave as if no trust could be put in professions 
of unselfish virtue or pure religion; the suspicious, 
sceptical, critical, accusing temper; the temper of 
Job’s Satan: “Doth Job serve God for nought ?” 
and of Goethe’s Mephistopheles: “Every man _ has 
his price.” 

Cynicism, the want of faith in men, is a prevalent 
temper and habit of our time. It does not force itself 
so rudely upon our notice as do some other vices— 
such as dishonesty or sensuality—but it is, perhaps, as 
widespread, and it is certainly as deadening and de- 
stroying in its influence on the noblest and best life of 
man. Our literature is full of it, and even some of 
our best writers are not free from it. His disbelief in 
the mass of men was Carlyle’s most serious limitation. 
In the novel, which is the most characteristic literature 
of modern times, we find abundant signs and illustra- 
tions of the same mental attitude, of the disposition 
which seeks to find the weak and bad elements in 
humanity, and which seems to take pleasure in em- 
phasising them. Cynicism pervades much of our 
popular humour, which is, indeed, not humour at all, 
but a clever kind of wit out of which reverence and 
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kindliness have departed. What are some of our 
smartest journals but the organs of a more or less 
philosophical cynicism? In simpler times the man was 
counted happy who did not sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful ; but the seat of the scornful is in our day a chair 
of honour, and an object of ambition to many of our 
writing men. 

The cynicism of modern society and literature is a 
product of civilisation and culture. Its prophets do 
not dwell in styes and tubs, but in fine houses and 
palaces, clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously every day—with little of the dog about 
them but the snarl. They are the most admired and best 
paid prophets of the period. We are passing through 
a time in which many of our novelists and playwrights 
are vying with one another to show how impossible, to 
average men and women, are faith and goodness— 
even the ordinary virtues and decencies of life. And 
their message is being taken only too seriously. In 
all sections of society, in colleges and clubs, in offices, 
warehouses, and workshops, among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, we find abounding signs of the spirit 
which is sceptical of human goodness. In certain 
circles it has become a kind of fashion to shrug the 
shoulders at the very mention of morality and religion. 
To be a cynic is the supreme proof, in the eyes of 
many, that one is not a fool and a simpleton. The 
conviction that, at bottom, what every man really cares 
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for is himself, is one we hear openly avowed or subtly 
insinuated. Almost every day we may hear men 
speaking as if they had no confidence in the moral 
soundness of their fellows, as if they believed self- 
devotion to great ends to be an illusion, and self-love, 
more or less refined,*to be the ground and law of 
human nature. ‘Yes! so-and-so seems very earnest. 
I wonder what he is going to get out of it?” This 
is a blunt way of putting it, but it may help us to see 
what cynicism means: doubt, if not denial, of the very 
existence or possibility of real goodness or nobility, of 
disinterested devotion to truth and right, to man and 
God. Men are not what they seem, and little trust 
ought to be put in their professions of superior virtue. 
To imagine that they are moved by fine motive 

high purpose, is the sign of ignorance and inexperience. 
If they are generous, we may be sure that their gener- 
osity is ostentation ; if they are given to hero-worship, 
their hero-worship is flunkeyism ; if they are blameless 
in outward behaviour, it is only because they are clever 
in screening their faults ; if they are kind and hospi- 
table, it is only because they have private ends to serve 
by their kindness ; if they are fearless, it is because 
there is no danger, or they have nothing to lose; if 
they are pure, it is because they are cold and passion- 
less; if they are religious, it is because religion is 


~ such an excellent disguise, or because they are anxious 


in a selfish way to make the best of both worlds. 
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Enthusiasm is affectation: piety is pretence. Every 
man has his price, and every woman. They will be 
honest as long as honesty is the best policy ; they will 
be bold and brave as long as the cross of sacrifice is 
out of sight; they will be friends till friendship and 
self-interest come into conflict; they will be true 
and good till they are tempted. There is no such 
thing, we are told to believe, as genuine nobility of 
character. 

The old cynicism of Greece, strangely enough, when 
it first appeared, was professedly based on a depreciation 
of everything except virtue and the soul of man. It 
took pleasure in exposing the hollowness of all outside 
things in order that men might not be drawn away 
from their true life. It feared and despised women 
chiefly because their fascination and charm weakened 
the character of men and robbed them of self-mastery. 
But the cynicism with which we are familiar is very 
unlike this ; it throws doubt on the essential things of 
life—on moral excellence, and the soul that aspires 
after it. It is sometimes bitter, but not always. It 
is the mental attitude of many pleasant people. It is 
not without feeling. It is often pitying and tender in 
its way. It lifts its eyebrows and exclaims: “ What 
else can you expect from frail human nature?” The 
speech of educated people, devoid of moral enthusiasm, 
is full of this cheap pity and sympathy, as if it were 
unreasonable to expect or demand very much from 
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men. Men are weak, and cannot help being weak. 
Selfishness is the corner-stone and foundation of human 
nature and life—this is the creed of the cynic. It is 
disbelief in all the realities that are worth believing in ; 
disbelief in moral excellence, and in the possibility of 
attaining it ; disbelief in man, and in God in man. 

I. Cynicism is always an unlovely and dreary thing, 
and when it becomes a principle, a fixed attitude and 
habit of the mind, it is a vile and hateful thing, sapping 
the life on which it fastens. But it may be a passing 
mood of the best men, an error of hasty generalisation, 
as in the case of the Psalmist; the ugly dream of a 
dark and troubled hour. There is a kind of disappoint- 
ment to which everyone is exposed—a disappointment 
which means a giving up of a too ready and easy 
confidence in men, the reaction of the heart’s trust in 
human goodness under the disclosures and trials of 
actual life. 

Unless very unfortunate in our origin, we are all 
born with some measure of faith in our fellows. Our 
first impressions of men are chiefly good. Secluded 
in the shelter of a good home, we grow to believe that 
goodness is the rule, and badness the exception. Loved, 
we love ; trusted, we trust; and every morning and 
evening are the first day. And God be praised that 
we start in life with reserves of faith and hope, finding 
good more readily than we find evil. In the coming 
years, when the vision and dream of youth are faded, 
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we shall not have to renounce our early confidence, 
only to modify it—that is, if we ourselves do not 
become bad, and have the light within us turned to 
darkness. 

But we go out into the world, and then comes our 
first contact with human weakness, our first real 
acquaintance with the mixed motives and confused 
ways of men. We do not find truth and justice and 
kindness so common as we expected. We make the 
painful discovery that it is only the few who are ruled 
and guided by righteous principle. We see that many 
of the respectable are not worthy of respect; that 
refinement is often the cloak of the worst kind of 
vulgarity ; and, amid much profession and pretence, that 
lives truly Christian in their spirit and behaviour are 
rare. We find littleness where we expected greatness, 
meanness where we expected generosity, failure where 
we relied on faithfulness, and selfishness where we 
believed in love ready for any sacrifice. Our trust in 
others evokes no answering trust. It almost seems as 
if mutual suspicion, not mutual confidence, were the 
foundation and law of human relationships. Every- 
thing seems to grin and spit in the face of our youthful 
ideal. Our aspirations are mocked, our hopes are 
disappointed. We feel ourselves fooled and cheated. 

Out of all this sad and varied experience springs the 
temptation to be suspicious and sceptical concerning 
human goodness, to doubt disinterestedness, and to 
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think that the devil’s lie: “ Every man has his price,” 
is not so far from the truth after all. Not a few 
aspiring and hopeful souls are wrecked on this rock— 
loss of confidence in their fellows, a doubt whether 
moral principles and the Christian affections have any 
considerable influence, a suspicion of the general un- 
trustworthiness of human character. That is a dark 
and bitter moment in the history of a man’s or woman’s 
life when the fair and sweet world of early dreams 
appears in the light of day to be full of all kinds of 
weakness and meanness. There is no grief like it, and 
none which leaves the heart so sore. 

There are times and occasions in private and in 
public life when the feeling is deepened which makes 
us doubt and distrust our fellows. Someone we 
trusted has failed us in a critical hour, or used our 
confidence for unworthy ends, or has unscrupulously 
misrepresented us, and the shadow cast by the un- 
faithfulness of one falls for a season upon all. We 
have found one man to be a liar, and we rush to the 
conclusion that “all men are liars.” 

A great leader and teacher who inspired us with 
noble ideas and impulses and hopes, and to whom our 
soul in all its youthful freshness and ardour went out 
in hero-worship, disappoints us. The spirit of fear or 
of the world touches him, and he falters in his witness, 
abandons his special work, and ends, perhaps, in 
following paths which he once exhorted all to forsake. 
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We think there is nothing sure, nothing steadfast, in 
the thoughts and purposes and ways of men. 

We have given ourselves whole-heartedly to a great 
cause. We find the work harder than we ever dreamed 
it would be. We meet with unexpected hindrances. 
We find many of our helpers easily tired, fainting in 
the day of adversity, growing weary in well-doing 
when well-doing is not easy, carried about by every 
wind of sentiment, ready to sacrifice the best things 
to some petty feeling, and to desert the holiest of 
causes when it comes into collision with private 
interest or comfort. We find what we took for sub- 
stantial conviction to be only superficial emotion, and 
find also that the changing caprices of men can be 
more cruel than the sword. The lack of noble con- 
stancy in the humanity around us takes keen and 
acute shape, and becomes a burden almost too heavy 
to be borne. We are disturbed and confounded. We 
lose heart and hope. 

Good is it if this be but a temporary distrust, if the 
cry, “ All men are liars,” is but the expression of a hasty 
thought ; if our cynicism is only a passing feeling— 
a feeling that sorely troubles us while it lasts, but 
a feeling from which we seek refuge in God, and a 
feeling which we look back upon with regret and shame 
when the soul returns to its rest and the calmer moment 
brings the clearer and juster vision. 

II. But cynicism may cease to be a feeling and 
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become a principle ; cease to be an occasional mood of 
the mind and become a constant attitude and fixed 
habit ; cease to be a hasty generalisation and become 
a settled philosophy or creed. Men may come to say 
deliberately and dogmatically what the Psalmist said 
in his haste, ‘‘ All men are liars.” 

(1) Cynicism, when it becomes a principle and habit 
of the mind, is sometimes due to a passionate idealism 
—due, that is, to the influence of a lofty and com- 
manding ideal that makes a man impatient with the 
slow progress of life and the slow development of 
character. A man, it has been said, who is not a cynic 
at forty has never truly loved his kind. That state- 
ment is not without its grain of truth. Men of lofty 
purpose and temper, full of pure and strong desire for 
better things, are in constant danger of becoming 
cynical and pessimistic. Modern biography could 
furnish us with several instances of the cynicism that 
springs from the disappointment of best expectations, 
or from the want of that patience which is the supreme 
necessity where the realisation of great social ideals and 
organic processes and growths are concerned. Carlyle’s 
disbelief in the mass of men, to which I have alluded, 
was due partly to temperament and training, to egotism 
and impatience, but chiefly, I think, to his very virtues, 
to his love of men, and their failure to appreciate the 
great ideals in which he had nursed his own soul. 


Instead of making the ideal, as Amiel suggests, a reason 
17 
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for showing more sympathy, he made it a reason for 
contempt. It is only too easy to fall into great dis- 
couragements as we compare what we see in Church 
and State, in society and city, with what ought to be, 
and might well be if there were willingness to help, 
or even to be helped. It is a characteristic of many 
ardent reformers that they are always painting gloomy 
pictures of the condition of mankind, or of that part 
of mankind in which they are particularly interested. 
From continual study of, and association with, the 
darker side of life, they contract a pessimistic habit. 
The reforms which engage their thoughts and sym- 
pathies proceed so slowly that they are ready at times 
to despair of the universe. One can understand and 
appreciate their temper, while seeing clearly that it is 
fraught with injury to noble influence, and stands in 
the way of the best work in the field which is the 
world. In labouring for high and holy causes we must 
not allow ourselves to be overcome of evil. The gift 
of righteous wrath is no doubt a good and sacred gift, 
but it may easily become a temptation and a snare 
unless it is carefully guarded. It may cease to be 
righteous wrath and become self-righteous wrath. And 
the indignation against wrong which passes into con- 
tempt of the wrong-doers has no uplifting and redeem- 
ing power in it. We must not lose faith in the ideals 
to which we are devoted because they are not easily 
and quickly realised, or because the mass of men 
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despise and reject them. The Christ-like attitude is 
not to become embittered and to abandon the struggle, 
but (oh, it is hard, I well know !) to lay down our life 
daily, to toil and fight to the end. It is by hope we 
are saved, and able to save others. 

(2) Cynicism, when it becomes a principle and habit 
of the mind, is often due to an exaggerated and per- 
verted development of the critical faculty. It begins 
generally with the desire to be clever and smart and 
witty. The trick of speech not carefully watched 
passes into a way of thinking, the playful cynicism 
into a serious attitude of mind, and the keen and 
flashing wit of early life into the scoffing scepticism of 
goodness which is so unlovable in age. One of your 
great writers was saying not long ago that the tendency 
to reduce everything to a joke, to surround everything 
with the air of fun and ridicule, and to sharpen every 
conversation or piece of writing with sarcastic remarks, 
was one of the most demoralising tendencies in the 
social life of your country to-day. The same tendency 
to levity of mind may also be seen in England. We 
need to beware of it, and to beware also of the books 
and papers and plays that stimulate and pander to it ; 
which bring everything within the circle of our laughter 
and write with belittling familiarity even of the best 
men, the best causes, and the best things. We must 
not let our souls forgather too often with those clever 
sinners who go through the world grinning at every- 
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thing, untouched by any fine enthusiasm, abundantly 
satisfied if they can have their joke or sneering 
epigram. Let us beware, too, of the temptation to 
indulge in acrid speech, to exercise our powers of 
wit and sarcasm—our critical acumen—on the faults 
and frailties and failings that are incident to human 
nature. Satire, I know, may be a salutary ally of 
morals and a powerful weapon against folly and wicked- 
ness ; but until it has learned kindness and purity and 
reverence, it ought to be feared and shunned. Let no 
man, said Heine, ridicule mankind unless he loves 
them—a very beautiful maxim upon which consciously 
or unconsciously the great masters of literature and 
art have almost invariably acted. Satire is only likeable 
when it is the satire, not of ill-nature or contempt, but 
of one whose conscience cannot be at ease beneath the 
burden of unrebuked wrong, and whose heart is kith and 
kin to everything human. The general tendency of 
satirical writing, and I may say also of satirical reading, 
is to foster a censorious and  fault-finding temper and 
to make the world appear worse than it actually is— 
and that is surely a grave, a terrible wrong. The 
writer or speaker who uses his knowledge of man only 
to belittle him, to deride him, and to make him 
ridiculous, to make capital out of his lapses and failures ; 
who carries a venom-bag as part of his trade, and does 
not hesitate to kill innocence or to sap faith for the 
sake of winning the profitable reputation of being a 
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clever novelist, caricaturist, or playwright—ought to 
be regarded and treated as an enemy both of God 
and man. 

To be a keen critic, believe me, is not to be a great 
man. It is easy to find fault and to pick holes. Any- 
one can doit. The meanest little creature can sting. 
Sound, wholesome criticism is not fault-finding. Its 
business is to see men and things as they are, to observe 
and interpret ; and it requires even of genius long and 
severe culture, the clear and open vision, the large and 
calm mind, a serious spirit, and above all the heart in 
the right place. For the heart makes the true critic 
as well as the true theologian. On critical grounds 
alone much that styles itself criticism ought to be con- 
demned. Our new personal journalism, for instance, is 
concurrent with the decay of the great criticism which 
is itself literature. The true critic makes criticism 
appreciative and constructive, not depreciative and 
destructive. He rejoices in excellence and has no 
delight in mere fault-finding. He would make men 
and things better. The small critic has no such bene- 
ficent purpose. He will pass by all that is true and 
good in a man, a book, a picture, a measure, an institu- 
tion, in order to fasten attention exclusively on the 
limitations and weaknesses from which the strongest 
and best men cannot wholly escape, and on the imper- 
fections which accompany the noblest human efforts in 


this world. 
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We are all inclined to find much fault—and it may 
be well; but let us take care lest the disposition grow 
upon us. Let us be a little more eager to find good, 
and to rejoice in it when found ; to exercise more often 
than we do the power to admire, to appreciate, instead 
of the power to belittle and befoul—and it will be 
better in every way for ourselves and better in every 
way for the world. 

(3) Cynicism, when it becomes a settled principle 
and habit, is frequently the result of a one-sided and 
superficial knowledge and experience of the world and 
life. The cynic, it is true, does not think so. Cyni- 
cism, indeed, is often called knowledge of the world, but 
it is a very partial and small knowledge. The man 
who tells you with a sneer that he has seen life, and 
that you must be very young and simple if you believe 
in anyone as being good or doing good for nothing, 
has in truth seen only a little of the surface of life. 
The writer who repeats in various more or less piquant 
dressings the story of certain vices and tricks, craftiness, 
heartlessness, and other failings does not really add to 
our knowledge of man, but only helps to awaken and 
to keep awake a morbid interest in the survival and 
exercise of certain brutish propensities and passions 
which an imperfect culture and training have not yet 
been able to eradicate from man. 

Cynicism is not only uncharitable, it is unjust. Its 
creed must always be a false one to a man of wide and 
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deep knowledge and experience. That all men are 
liars, the Psalmist acknowledged to be a hasty judgment 
of which he was afterwards ashamed. An old divine 
of my country was accustomed to say that if the 
Psalmist had lived in his day and in his parish, he 
might have said it at his leisure, but the Hebrew poet 
was right and the Scotch preacher was wrong. Men, 
alas! are often tempted into lies, and struggle hard to 
make lies do the work which only truth can do. But 
in vain. Truth is the one thing which in the long 
run moves, commands, and leads men ; and men are 
more truly and mightily men when led by truth than 
when led by lies. 

Much selfishness, inconstancy, and falsehood a good 
man may find as he moves about the world; much 
that seems to question and deny the lofty and generous 
expectations of his youth, and to make his heart sad ; 
yet, on the other hand, he will find much which justifies 
his faith, and his faith will be to him the evidence of 
things unseen—it will turn into finest hope and 
prophecy. In the night of his darkness he will be able 
to recall true hearts who loved him unto the end, and 
to find comfort in men and women still around him, 
on whom he can depend like a law of nature, and 
whose loyalty has all the persistency and sacredness of 
a religious vow. And even if his own personal ex- 
perience be markedly unfortunate, he will find nothing 
in it to make him think doubtfully and meanly of all 
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mankind. Because this or that man’s friendship has 
not stood the test of time, that is no reason why one 
should question the reality of friendship. There may 
be much masked wickedness in the world, but there is 
at least as much hidden, unsuspected, unrecognised 
goodness. Men are often better than they appear to 
be; better, with all their faults, than we credit them 
even in our generous moments with being. Apparent 
character misrepresents the deeper truth concerning 
them. Their ordinary and outward life by no means 
gives adequate expression to their goodness. They 
seldom reveal the best of themselves in what they say 
and do. Even in the rudest of men may often be 
found noble affections and aspirations that make 
pathetic appeal for more time to change them into 
noble character. Every now and then we hear of 
rough day-labourers, miners, and navvies doing very 
unselfish and heroic things, and doing them without 
any consciousness that they are unselfish and heroic. 
Thank God that the everyday world—often so un- 
lovely and forbidding—is full of the material for such 
divine surprises! Even the hardened men of the com- 
mercial, political, and religious world prove, by the 
shame they feel when they stand in the presence of 
genuine and noble manhood, that they are better than 
the lies they profess and live. There is no need, of 
course, to run to extremes, to be too trustful or 
too credulous ; but if an extreme we must have, it is 
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better to think the best of men rather than the worst, 
and to take therisk. “It is the suspicious man,” says 
Rothe, “who is most frequently deceived.” 

Our cynics often point to the newspapers as justify- 
ing their unbelief in the essential goodness of men. 
The story of the newspapers may on the whole be 
true, but at the best it is a one-sided sketch. The 
base and ugly sides of life get fully reported ; but what 
journal chronicles at all adequately the goodness of 
mankind, or does anything like justice to the noble 
and beautiful aspects of human life? Let us call to 
mind the nameless millions of human beings who are 
every day revealing the nobler possibilities of our 
common humanity. Let us muse on the things which 
never get reported—and what is the chaff to the wheat ? 
If it were as easy to get the details and statistics of 
goodness, as it is to get those of vice and crime, we 
should see at once what a devil’s lie is the cynic’s 
creed that “all men are liars.” 

Cynicism, I repeat, is unjust as well as uncharitable. 
It sees nothing in its right relations. He who thinks 
he knows human nature and life, because he is well 
versed in the modern literature of self-exposure and 
disease—the stories of business craft and greed, defal- 
cations and embezzlements, the records of police cases, 
and the tragedies of divorce courts—knows the human 
world as one would know the produce of an orchard 
by inspecting the refuse of a fruit-market. Do not 
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treat as general what is only partial, and take a phase 
or side of life for the whole. Do not think that you 
are not living in the “real” world unless you are in the 
midst of all that is morbid and mean, improper and 
nasty. Has life no beauty and grace? Is goodness 
not real? Is moral fidelity an illusion? Seek to know 
the world on its better side. Put your imagination in 
correspondence with all the actual and possible good in 
the characters and lives of your fellows, and you will 
soon be convinced of the hastiness of the Psalmist’s 
judgment that “all men are liars.” 

And this also I would have you ponder, that want of 
faith in our fellows is, at its root, want of faith in God. 
There must be more good than evil in human society 
if the spirit of God is present in the world, and im- 
manent in our humanity. The cynic’s creed is based 
on the denial of the presence of God in the world and 
in man. It is one of the best gains of modern religion 
that it has delivered us from that view of human nature, 
as something so immeasurably low and vile that it is 
scarcely worth redeeming, so corrupt and bad that it 
takes an infinite miracle of grace to redeem it. The 
growing faith in man, which is a notable sign of the 
best Christian thought of our times, does not exclude 
God, but includes Him as the Eternal source and 
inspiration of all goodness—the infinite Goodness in 
whom our human goodness lives and moves and has 
its being. I would have you confront the cynicism 
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around you with a high spiritual confidence and courage 
born of a true faith in God—of a vivid realisation of 
the Omnipresent Spirit of goodnces athe goodness that 
is deeper than all evil. 

(4) Cynicism, when it has ceased to be an occasional 
mood and feeling, and become a settled principle and 
habit, is almost invariably a sign of the bad heart and 
the morally unsound life ; when it is not merely the 
casual utterance of disappointment or indignation, it is 
nearly always founded on some selfishness or baseness 
of nature. It is one of the rewards of goodness, to 
be able to believe in the goodness of others. “I do 
not think,” said Desdemona, “that there is any 
such woman ’’—any such woman as a faithless wife. 
Tennyson says of King Arthur: “He was too wholly 
true to dream untruth.” The eyes of love are not 
blind, as we are often told—they have the clearest and 
keenest vision. We must not confound love with the 
stupid affection which is incapable of perceiving any- 
thing less than perfection in the beloved object, and is 
nearly always bewildered when brought face to face with 
manifest faults ; yet true love is not suspicious ; it is 
quick to believe the best ; its own motives are so single 
and pure that it finds it difficult to believe in duplicity 
and insincerity in others. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they see God ””—see, that is, good in every- 
thing and in everyone—see the good beneath the evil, 
and which is mixed up with the evil in character and life. 
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It is also true, on the other hand, that men who are 
corrupt see in the humanity around them a reflection 
of their own character and spirit. They find it almost 
impossible to take any measure higher than themselves. 
Tricky and deceitful, they see tricky and deceitful men 
everywhere. Governed by low and selfish motives, 
they project their own motives into all their estimates 
of their fellows and their doings. Everyone and 
everything lie under the shadow of themselves. It 
was said of Richelieu, that “ profound self-knowledge 
made him uncharitable. He found so little good in 
himself that he credited others with as little.” Is 
not that the secret of nearly all our harsh and bitter 
judgments? We see the shadow of our own evil 
everywhere. 


“Who vows no honest people live, 
At least proclaims himself a knave.” 


Oh, if the light that is in us be darkness, how great is 
that darkness ! 

Young men! fear, hate, the suspicious temper. 
Refuse to cherish it—for nothing will so quickly debase 
your own heart and make you evil. That which you 
look for you will find, and often, alas! find it where it 
is not, and by and by your mind will be filled with 
the images of that which you expect and seek, and you 
will be given over to blindness of heart, and be allowed 
to believe a lie. Cherish the cynical temper, and you 
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cherish a cruel enemy of the soul—an actual Satan— 
that has power to keep you from perceiving and enjoy- 
ing what is best in life, power to paralyse all generous 
impulse and effort, power to come between you and 
the vision of the Holy Grail, power to shut you out 
from the love of man and the love of God, power to 
banish you to the outer darkness—that is, the darkness 
outside the truly human life—the darkness of a love- 
less and hardened heart. 

There is a true sense in which we are saved by faith 
in human goodness as well as by faith in Divine good- 
ness. What so helps one to believe in God—the 
Infinite and Eternal Goodness—as knowledge and 
experience of the goodness of our fellows and of all 
the good and noble things in human life? No one can 
keep a genuine faith in God who loses his faith in 
humanity. Of all forms of atheism, loss of faith in 
man is the deadliest. Deny goodness in man, deny 
honesty, deny purity, deny generosity, deny self- 
devotion to truth and right, deny self-sacrificing love, 
and you deny that which mediates and interprets God, 
you lose the power of knowing and loving God, you 
destroy the ladder that rises from earth to heaven, on 
which angels ascend and descend. 

III. Let me in closing briefly suggest and point 
out to the young men I am addressing this evening 
a few ways of checking and destroying the growth 
of the cynical spirit and habit, 
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(1) Keep innocency, said the Psalmist ; and I say the 
same to you. Dare to be ignorant of many things— 
things which stain the imagination and make the mind 
familiar with evil. Do not think a man is very wise 
because he seems to know, and delights to set forth, all 
the shady things of life. The knowledge of wicked- 
nessis not wisdom. “Seeing life” is a common phrase, 
but it is a misleading one, and it indicates a dangerous 
experiment. It means seeing the base life which is not 
life at all. Itis pitiful to watch so many of our young 
people to-day rushing everywhere, seeing all kinds of 
sights, reading all kinds of books, discussing all kinds 
of subjects, as if they were the pure to whom all things 
are pure, and had already won through the cross of 
self-discipline the crown of moral manhood and woman- 
hood. Ignorance of evil, it is true, is not God’s way 
of educating His children: you must know good and 
evil, only do not be too curious and eager to know the 
evil : do not run into temptation on your own account : 
let only the Spirit lead you up into the wilderness to be 
tempted ; and pray for and diligently cultivate those 
pure and noble dispositions and tastes which render 
knowledge of evil harmless when it comes. Do not 
play fast and loose with your moral life. Keep 
innocency, and you will be saved, whatever your dis- 
appointments, from the worst of all scepticisms of 
goodness—that which is born of the bad heart and the 
bad life. Thyself, O man! show that all men are not 
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liars ; thyself disprove the cynic’s creed; thyself be 
honest man, loyal friend, true Christian ; thyself live 
so as to elevate and not degrade humanity’s ideals ; 
thyself be noble, and then, as one of your own poets 


has said : 
“The nobleness that lies 


In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes.” 


(2) Cultivate a modest and humble spirit. Vanity, 
conceit, egotism, a too great sense of our self-import- 
ance, lay us open to many temptations to bitter feeling 
as soon as things begin to go against us and men 
disappoint us. The humble spirit is the security of 
noble feeling. Let us ever remember that we who 
expect so much from others, and are sore when we do 
not find what we expect, have our own faults and, 
perhaps, occasionally fail our fellows, and help to turn 
them into cynics. 


“ Look inward through the depths of thine own soul ; 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? ” 


In the diary of a great English philosopher and 
statesman—Sir James Mackintosh—may be found this 
record—as candid a self-revealing as the human heart 
can well make: “Iam quite sure I should not esteem 
my own character in another person.” That one little 
sentence indicates rare self-knowledge and charity. 
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(3) When men disappoint and fail us, let us not 
cease to be interested in them. How often do we 
hear it said, “I have been cruelly deceived, my trust 
has been betrayed ; in future I shall keep apart and aloof 
and thus make the renewal of this sorrow impossible.” 
But to behave in this way is to inflict even a graver 
injury upon ourselves than upon our fellows. Such 
isolation only nourishes the bitter feeling, and weakens 
the power to endure at the time we most need it. Let 
us learn to overcome evil, both in ourselves and in 
others, with good. Let us be ashamed of our temper 
as we call to remembrance the love, both on earth and 
in heaven, that bears with our failures—the charity, 
human and Divine, that covers the multitude of 
our sins. 

(4) Let us seek out and let our minds dwell on the 
good and best features of the characters of people— 
especially of the people whom we most dislike, or who 
offend and hurt us most, instead of brooding persist- 
ently, as too many do, on faults and weaknesses. It 
is right, of course, to make a just estimate of character, 
and charity does not require us to close our eyes and 
go in for ignorant and silly admirations; but why 
should we permit ourselves to linger long in thought 
and speech on what is unlovely and evil—a habit 
which can only provoke wrath and keep it warm ? 
Much of the joy of life lies in letting our minds 
dwell on what is fair and excellent. ‘The peculiarity 
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of a poet,” said one of our best poets, “is that he 
gets his happiness cheaper than other men. He 
sees defects as readily as the critic, but he does not 
brood on them ; he sees and immediately dwells on 
what is beautiful in every scene and character.” This 
characteristic of the poet is something which it is good 
for all men to cultivate. If it were a universal posses- 
sion human society would soon begin to wear the 
aspect of the kingdom of heaven. 

In Charles Dickens’s story of David Copperfield there 
is a brief sentence full of rich suggestion. When the 
two young men are about to part, Steerforth says to 
David: “Remember me at my best.” In the Life of 
Tennyson it is recorded that he once asked G. F. Watts 
to describe his ideal of what a true portrait-painter 
should be, and he embodied the substance of the great 
painter’s reply in these noble lines in the Jdy//s : 


“¢ As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely, through all hindrance, finds a man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives in his children, ever at its best.” 


To remember men at their best will save us, as the 
days go on, from much hardness of heart, and help to 
give us back again our early belief in man, purified 
and free now from youthful extravagance. 


(5) Let us see to it as the years multiply upon us 
18 
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that we grow in love of man as well as in knowledge 
of man. It isa poor and pitiful culture or experience 
that narrows, chills, and hardens the heart, and puts 
one more and more out of sympathy with one’s fellows. 
It is not in this way that larger knowledge acts upon 
noble men. It widens and deepens their sympathies 
rather than sharpens their critical faculty. It is not 
the eyes which see much that are to be feared, but 
those that see little. The wisest people are ever the 
most sympathetic. The Omniscient One is the most 
pitiful. Do not encourage the merely critical habit of 
mind. Do not get too fond of seeking out only the 
ludicrous side of things. It was the confession of one 
who in his generation had the reputation of being one of 
its foremost wits : “I am convinced that the tendency of 
that habit is to corrupt the understanding and to harden 
the heart.” Good and healthy laughter mingles freely 
with pathos and is not devoid of sympathy. I remember 
hearing one of our wise men make the remark that 
humour—that great human endowment—is dying out. 
There is plenty of wit of a kind born of a superficial 
cleverness and smartness, but little of the finer thing 
called humour, because we have so little time for that 
quiet, genial, sympathetic observation of life by which 
humour is fed. Knowledge without love is a barren gift. 
The great interpreters of the wonder, pathos, and tragedy 
of our human life have all been great lovers of their 
kind. ‘“ He that loveth not, knoweth not”—knoweth 
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not God, and knoweth not man, the child of God. 
The Apostle bids us “honour all men” ; and there is 
something worthy of honour, believe me, in every man 
—though it may only be the raw material out of which 
the highest manhood may be fashioned. 

(6) Store your minds, you who are young, with 
pictures of truly good and great lives. There is hardly 
any better protection from the unbelieving temper 
which is likely to be induced by the knowledge of 
the world on its evil side. This is the best use of 
biographical reading, that we cannot add to the sum 
of our knowledge an acquaintanceship with the life and 
work and character of men great with the greatness of 
goodness, without adding something to our own moral 
power. Such men make incredible mean suspicions 
and doubts of our kind. I have often observed that 
persons who live in the atmosphere of great books and 
great men, are not given to censoriousness and detrac- 
tion and meanness. Their noble admirations quicken 
and nourish faith in their fellows and save them from 
cynicism. 

“We live by admiration, hope and love, 
And ever as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 


(7) Seek above all the company and fellowship of 
Jesus Christ. How grandly He believed in men—aye, 
in the worst of men, trusting—even when they dis- 
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appointed Him—the better heart against the wrongful 
passion! With all His Divine insight He did not 
move among men as a critic and judge. Trust, love, 
and sympathy were the spiritual atmosphere of His 
life. No one saw and felt the evil of the world so 
keenly and deeply, yet no one ever saw so clearly the 
goodness of men, or cast Himself with such confidence 
upon it. Live in the communion of His Spirit, and 
in that high intimacy you will find a power to preserve 
you from contempt or to unlearn it ; a power to believe 
that all good things are possible—possible to yourselves, 
and possible to your fellows. 

And, lastly, in every moment of sudden trial, when 
evil surprises and distresses you, and you are tempted 
to think meanly of men, cry to God for His salvation. 
“Tam Thine; save me. These weak and false men 
are also Thy children—let me not despise them. Let 
me not settle down into suspicion and distrust, and 
the selfishness and isolation which they produce. Help, 
Lord, when the godly man ceaseth and the faithful fail 
from among the children of men. Take the bitterness 
from disappointment, reassure my fainting courage, 
breathe into my troubled heart the peace which the 
world cannot take away, and preserve in me truth and 
strength and freshness of spirit to the end of my 
earthly days.” Amen. 
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“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me.”’— 
Tue Boox or THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH, i. 12. 


Tuese words take us back to a time nearly six hundred 
years before Christ, when Jerusalem had fallen into 
the hands of the conquering Chaldeans. There is no 
ode or elegy in literature more pathetic and tragic than 
this Hebrew poet’s wail over his desolate city. It gives 
expression to feelings which must have stirred many a 
patriotic Hebrew heart in those dark and troubled 
days. ‘Solitary lieth the city, she that was full of 
people, she that was great among the nations, a prin- 
cess among provinces. Zion’s ways do languish, her 
gates are desolate, her priests sigh, her virgins are 
afflicted, all her friends have betrayed her and she is 
in bitterness.” 

In our text Jerusalem herself is represented as 
plunged in the lowest depths of despair and as appeal- 
ing to passing travellers for sympathy and help. “Is 
it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, and 
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see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow!” 
This appeal is most familiar to us in its later association 
with the Passion of Jesus Christ ; but it is well always 
to bear in mind that its association with that exceeding 
sorrow, with that saddest death women ever wept 
for, with the uplifted Cross of the Beloved Son of God, 
is, however justifiable, only a secondary application of 
it. This ancient lamentation was primarily the appeal 
of a city, and I am using it to-day in its primary sense 
when I make it the text of a sermon on civic patriotism 
—of a call to give heed to the sins and sorrows of a 
great city, and not to be indifferent to them, as if they 
were nothing to you. 

About a great city there is always something which 
makes a strong appeal to the imagination and heart. 
It is very much more than the mere sum of its 
inhabitants. It has to our thought and feeling an 
independent life and character; a responsibility, a 
destiny, an influence all its own. It rises and falls, 
grows and flourishes, sins and suffers, rejoices and 
mourns as if by itself—over and above the rejoicing 
and mourning of its individual citizens. 

In reading the history of the past—the history of 
great cities like Venice, Florence, and Athens—we 
observe much of what we now describe as civic 
patriotism and pride. Men thought of their city as 
having a personal life, as a creature with a soul to be 
loved, and not merely as so many miles of streets and 
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crowds of people. You have only to read the Hebrew 
Psalms and the writings of the prophets to see how the 
Jews personified and idealised Jerusalem, thought about 
it, spoke about it, as if it had an existence apart from 
themselves, endowed with a greater, larger, more en- 
during life. ‘Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they 
shall prosper that love thee.” “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning ; let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer 
not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” When devout 
souls of that olden time thought of Heaven,—it was as a 
New Jerusalem they conceived and pictured it. Love 
for a city surely never reached a higher point than that. 
A new Birmingham, a new Liverpool, a new Glasgow, a 
new Paris, a new London, would not be a very pathetic 
and impressive description of Heaven to many of us, 
but a New Jerusalem satisfied the aspirations of the 
Hebrew soul. 

Even for the Son of Man, who loved and sought to 
save a whole world, Jerusalem lived as it did for 
Hebrew poets and saints. It had for Him the same 
commanding attraction and claim ; and it was the city 
of His heart. The sight of it moved Him as the 
interests of no mere single life could. Its woe and 
fate were to Him the woe and fate of a vast, majestic, 
conscious, intelligent, responsible personage. “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
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would I have gathered thy children together as a hen 
her brood under her wings, and thou wouldest not !”’ 
Preachers have chosen to paraphrase the words of 
the Evangelist, “He beheld the city and wept over it,” 
and to speak of the Saviour’s tears over lost souls. It 
is best, however, to abide by the words as they are set 
down, and to understand, when it is said that He wept 
over the city, that the city is meant—not single souls. 
And Jesus Christ weeping over Jerusalem is surely 
justification enough for trying to rescue the word 
“ patriot’? from the self-seeking and contentious, and 
for speaking of civic patriotism as one of the expres- 
sions of the Christian spirit and life. It more than 
sanctions our interest in cities as cities. He who 
came to reveal an open way to heaven came also to 
redeem the earth. He taught a religion which is the 
best charter of the city that now is, as well as the 
prophecy and promise of the Eternal City of God. 
One of the most impressive and pathetic things in 
the history of mankind is the fact that in all ages men, 
whatever their actual condition, have always been 
haunted by dreams and ideals of a better state, of a 
nobler organisation of collective human life. In the 
early dawn of history, we see Abraham going out in 
search of a city, a community of men resting on a 
sound and righteous basis, a city that had God for its 
builder and maker, and not Nimrod and his like. And 
so too in the days of the writer of the Apocalypse, when 
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the city of David and Solomon was in her death-agony, 
men expecting the swift advent of Messiah were look- 
ing forward to a New Jerusalem, a city of heavenly 
origin and pattern, yet a city on the earth. Woe to us 
when we cease to see visions and to dream dreams! 
Men and communities of men that do not live in the 
bracing and stimulating atmosphere of ideals, soon 
cease to be fresh, vigorous, and progressive. Imagina- 
tion is one of the first necessities of true civic life. 
What has no existence for the imagination has no exist- 
ence atall. It is the power to idealise the actual city 
which is the first step towards making the ideal actual. 


Britain! awake! awake! awake! 
Jerusalem thy sister calls ! 

Why wilt thou sleep the sleep of death, 
And close her from thy ancient walls? 


This is the first thought, then, which I wish to 
impress upon you—a city is not a mere assemblage of 
individuals with interests more or less conflicting— 
a mass of mere units; it has a life of its own and a 
personality of its own. An aggregate of inhabitants 
doing what they please, does not make a city. Long 
ago a Greek philosopher used these very words—“ A 
people doing what they please”’—as a description of 
the life of barbarians who have not attained to the 
life of citizens. We have a true city only where we 
find a community of men and women impressed by the 
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idea of a life in common to which all contribute, and 
for which all feel responsible. Is it not therefore a 
serious matter to find such multitudes in all our large 
towns and cities who have little or no sense of what it 
means to belong to a great community, who have little 
or no idea of the life in common, and of the responsi- 
bility and duty which all share? 

Like Jerusalem of old, your city might appeal to 
many of her citizens: Is it nothing to you—the well- 
being of your city, the work that requires to be done 
to make and keep the city clean, healthy, beautiful, 
sober, pure, righteous, religious? There are many 
around us who do not care anything for the problems 
of a great city ; do not indeed realise that there are any 
problems at all, except how to get more money, or 
more amusement, in and from the city. It is only the 
few here and everywhere who care enough to give 
thought and time and toil to the things on which 
depend the public good. Indifference to what may be 
called the home-side of patriotism, how common it is ! 
We meet it everywhere and among all classes. 

A wise German once said that the future of a 
community at any given time depended on the tastes 
and character of its young men under twenty-five. If 
that be so, then the tastes and character of our young 
men must be indefinitely improved, or the future of 
the nation will not justify our hopes, and the ideal city 
will remain in the clouds and never be built up on 
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this earth. One cannot help observing everywhere 
that nearly all who are directly and actively interested 
in public work are middle-aged men and old men. In 
the regard of too many of our young men it does not 
seem worth while to attend to public affairs or to give 
themselves to any form of social service. And yet 
one does not expect youth to be indifferent—indifferent 
toward things that ought to fire their blood and 
command their energies, indifferent toward the great 
movements of the world and toward causes and objects 
which have in view the regeneration of communities. 
Want of enthusiasm in youth is surely a worse sign 
than would be decrepitude itself. Cultivated as good 
form in early and foolish years, it often becomes, and 
only too quickly, a quality of the character and a habit 
of the life. 

Among men of middle age, even among those whose 
faces are set in the right direction, how few there are 
upon whom the holy fire of public spirit has alighted ! 
Education, ability, and leisure may have given them 
opportunity of working for the common good, but 
they are content to let things alone so long as they 
themselves are comfortable and their interests do not 
suffer,—content to allow a few of their fellows, 
already overburdened, to do all the work that requires 
to be done. They are willing to take all the privi- 
leges of life in a great community, but they are not 
willing to contribute anything to its good but their 
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taxes and their criticism, chiefly anonymous, in the 
newspapers. 

The causes of this indifference are many. Among 
the young, to a large extent, it is due to the fact that 
they have been trained from boyhood to think only of 
themselves, and to live a selfish and irresponsible life. 
It is also to be accounted for by the vast increase in 
our day of the means of excitement—of those amuse- 
ments and recreations in which youth can find an easy 
outlet for superfluous energy. Now, though cricket, 
football, golf, cycling, and billiards are laudable institu- 
tions in their place, yet when they become so fascinat- 
ing as to engross all one’s leisure, then they threaten 
some of the best qualities of a manly life. Indeed, 
every life which draws something from the common 
good and adds nothing to it, is an unmanly and dis- 
honourable life. 

While the leisure which advancing civilisation is 
giving to all classes is being wisely used by not a few, 
it is still sorrowfully true that the mass of men seem 
afraid of being saved by good works. The love of 
ease and personal indulgence tempts many who might 
be rendering noble service to the community to be 
content with the condition of citizens of the lowest 
class. ‘‘ We are quiet people,’”’ you hear some of them 
say—quiet like the Parisian who was found fishing in 
the Seine when the streets of Paris were running with 
blood. There is no aspiration and no nobleness in 
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their nature; they settle in suburbs when they con- 
veniently can, far off from the city’s sights and sounds, 
as if individual and domestic comfort and peace were 
all in all, and the well-being of the community was 
nothing to them. 

There is now, as there has ever been, a large number 
of men who are kept from all public work by their 
eagerness for the accumulation of worldly interests. 
They have a more or less undisguised contempt for 
those who give up much of their valuable time to the 
cares of citizenship. It is nothing to them that 
thousands and thousands around them are at a woeful 
disadvantage in the struggle for existence and the 
attainment of the means of honourable life. Business 
dominates, and its inevitable strife makes their hearts 
hard and their tempers selfish. They are getting to be 
men of business, and nothing more. 

This ignoble apathy toward the demands and duties 
of citizenship is sometimes apologised for on the 
ground of the dignified claims of personal culture. 
But the end of all true and noble culture is more 
power, more fitness for the service of our fellows. 
Endowment, education, trained gifts, enlightenment, 
accomplishments, superiority, mean responsibility. 
Much is required now and here of those to whom 
much is given. We must compel culture to subserve 
the true and large life in which lie a city and nation’s 
health and hope. 
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In some circles the tendency to neglect the duties of 
citizenship is aggravated by a spurious pietism which 
affects to regard such matters as the better housing of 
the poor, the health and happiness of the community, 
the training of the citizen, as worldly things—quite 
unworthy, or almost unworthy, of their attention or 
care. A spurious pietism, I said, because, while it is 
seized as a ready excuse for neglecting the world’s 
duties, we seldom find it leading to any eschewing 
of the world’s advantages. Beware of this form of 
religion. True religion, remember, is not the pursuit 
of safety, comfort, or happiness for one’s self.: it is 
doing the will of God. Even forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion, prayer, peace, are not ends in themselves—but, 
like knowledge and culture, they are means to an end, 
and that end is the service of God and man. The 
true Christian I take to be the man who, under the 
inspiration and guidance of Jesus Christ, devotes the 
largest and best part of himself to unselfish and ideal 
ends and objects ; who does this first through the very 
work that yields him the means of living, and, 
secondly, by taking an active, intelligent, honest, 
serious share of public work—work that benefits in 
some direct way the community in which he lives. 

When Christian in The Pilgrim’s Progress found him- 
self in the City of Destruction, he hastened out of it as 
speedily as possible. We in these days ought to know 
our duty better ; we are not to think of flight or any 
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of its equivalents ; rather must we rouse ourselves to 
do what we can to turn the City of Destruction into 
a city whose walls are salvation and its gates praise. 
Jesus Christ did not come into the world merely to 
comfort you and me, to lift us into a mystic quietness 
and peace, but to change human life and human 
society ; not merely to be the Saviour of men and 
women as individuals, or as members of churches, but 
to be the author and finisher of a genuine human 
redemption. The nearer we come to the God He 
revealed, the nearer we come to man—man with all 
his problems and needs, with all his temptations and 
tragedies. No pride, no exclusiveness, no selfish 
ambition and greed, no injustice and unkindness, no 
indifference to social responsibilities can live in the 
lives of men who worship God in spirit and in truth under 
the name of Infinite Goodness, Love, and Fatherhood. 
The revival of Jesus Christ’s kind of Christianity means 
the destruction of selfishness—selfishness as it exists 
in individual life, and as it is organised in society, in the 
business and in the politics of the world. It means a 
finer justice, a nobler charity, a pure and unfailing spirit 
of brotherhood. It means what the world has never 
yet seen—a Christian society, a Christian civilisation. 
That discipleship of which Christ is the life will yet 
prove itself to be the fruitful germ of the true common- 
wealth. William Penn, the Quaker, was accustomed 
to exhort his friends to make it a part of their religion 
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to see that their country was well governed ; and though 
the struggle for power sometimes seems to be all that 
a degenerate age has left from the larger meaning of 
that word “politics,” yet the true and great end of 
politics—imperial and local—is just the conformity of 
our human condition to the Divine order of things. 
Through parliaments and municipalities, through 
county councils and parish councils, through educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, as well as through 
churches and missionary societies and evangelistic 
movements, God’s will may be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. And there is perhaps no finer field 
in these days for the realisation of a noble Christian 
unselfishness than what is to be found in the life of 
citizenship. What is called “public spirit””—the 
spirit which makes a man eager to spend and be spent 
in seeking and serving the welfare of his city and 
country—is one of the best things in existence among 
us, and it becomes, as men rise in nobility and religious- 
ness, another name for the Christian spirit—the Christian 
spirit expressing itself civically or politically. 

The crucial problems of civilisation to-day are being 
wrought out in great cities. The city is, indeed, the 
moral and religious problem of our time. To make 
good cities is: for the present hour the chief work of 
practical Christianity. The matters which divide the 
Churches from one another, and questions between 
old and new theology, sink into insignificance when 
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put by the side of the application of Christian principles 
to our social and civic life. Do not say, therefore, 
that the good government of your country and city 
is nothing to you. No man, I maintain, is a good 
Christian who is not a good citizen, and no man can 
neglect the imperial questions of the State at large, 
nor affect to despise the pressing questions of local 
politics, without in reality neglecting and despising 
a higher stewardship. It is sad when the light on 
our altars begins to dim, but it is as sad when our 
public spirit wanes. The spirit of religion and the 
spirit of patriotism must go together. This is indeed 
a time when we need a revival of a patriotism which 
shall be intelligent, unpartisan, religious, Christian. 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?” 

I remember hearing, some years ago, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at a meeting held in the 
Mansion House of the City of London, rebuke, in the 
course of his address, women generally for the little 
interest and care they showed in public movements 
and public work. While bearing the strongest testi- 
mony to the intelligence and tact and devotion of those 
who did care and did try to do something to lessen the 
sum of social wrong and misery, he said that women 
were more often guilty of absolute indifference to public 
matters than men, strangely neglecting, even refusing, 
to look into their duties in this connection. This 


indifference, this want of public spirit, this absence of 
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any keen sense of personal responsibility for the general 
good, which one sees in so many women, one would 
fain hope is oftener due to training and circumstances 
than to character or lack of capacity. Though the 
women of to-day in our country, as compared with the 
women of yesterday, are more awake to the ideals and 
duties of citizenship, have wider interests and sym- 
pathies, and are not untouched by that new sense of 
social responsibility which is the central sign of the 
times: yet the common lot of women still fails to 
develop in them a social spirit, a public soul. They 
are educated for household affairs, or for elegant idle- 
ness, and are not fit for wider life even when the 
opportunity comes and is ample. The improvement in 
worldly circumstances which in the case of men very 
often brings with it a sense of larger interests and claims, 
simply means with many of their women a better 
chance for social display, better dresses, better enter- 
tainments, larger houses, and the opportunity of various 
small social triumphs for themselves and their children. 

The selfish pride and vanity of men have also much 
to do with the circumscribing of the sympathies and 
activities of our women. Power is always reluctant to 
share its monopoly. Man has for long claimed ex- 
clusively for himself the capacity to carry on all the 
higher work of the world. Though equality does not 
mean identity—each sex having its peculiarity of capacity 
and character, and therefore of service—yet there is no 
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reason in the nature of things why women should not 
share with men on more equal terms all the largest aims 
of life and be able in spite of differing gifts to do much 
in common. It is, indeed, a singular anomaly that a 
civilisation which gives the feminine form to all its 
personifications of wisdom and justice, liberty and law, 
and which allows a woman to sit on the throne of 
Empire, should yet be so favourable to the common 
assumption, which was once universal, that the duties 
of citizenship are exclusively the duties of men. And 
yet—without becoming political partisans, while keeping 
aloof from the hot and rude struggles of parties for 
place and power, and not narrowing their view to one 
simple issue and one line of work—there is much that 
our women can do and ought to do, as citizens, to 
uphold a high ideal and to help to make that ideal 
actual. They can contribute in ways both direct and 
indirect to the well-being of the community—that is, 
to its truth, its righteousness, its love; they can do 
much, and ought to do much, for its order and beauty, 
for the amelioration of social conditions and towards 
raising the average of social happiness ; much to create 
public opinion of the right sort, to quicken, cherish, 
and guard the truer and better life of city and nation. 
Let it be distinctly understood that the call addressed 
to women to fulfil the duties of citizenship is not a call 
to do anything which in the least endangers what Goethe 
named “the eternal womanly ’’—not a call to adopt 
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forms and methods of public service which if carried 
out would spoil and wreck the whole woman’s kingdom. 
It is, indeed, a call to wider service, yet to service 
which is in the direct line of their own distinctive 
faculties and qualities, spirit and character, as these are 
trained and exercised in household relations: to the 
peculiar kind of service, though on a larger scale, 
which wise and capable and good women render as 
daughters and sisters, as wives and mothers. Home 
is not meant to be the sepulchre but the school of their 
sympathies and energies. The domestic life is not the 
whole life of a woman any more than it is meant to 
be the whole life of a man. Women as well as men 
are citizens, and have duties both to city and State. 
The most perfect home that does not look beyond 
itself, that has no windows opening toward Jerusalem, 
is very imperfect. The home, like the individual, that 
covets self-containment covets spiritual decay. We 
hear much about “the dangerous classes of society,” 
but the dangerous classes of society are not always the 
poorer classes. They include a class of people well 
housed, well fed, whose carpets are of the richest and 
softest, and who are fond of pictures and books and 
music, but whose happiness and delight hide from 
them the vision of others’ needs, and who are oblivious 
of the fact that they are members of a community, and 
that membership in a community has not only privi- 
leges but responsibilities and duties. A man’s foes, 
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the Saviour tells us, are often those of his own house- 
hold: and a woman’s just as much. How many of 
our women have been taught,! and are still taught, 
that the welfare of city and country is no real concern 
of theirs, but the concern only of their fathers and 
brothers, their lovers and husbands! How many ex- 
cellent women do we find all around us who confine 
their interest exclusively to household affairs and a 
trivial round of conventional social duties, and to whom 
everything outside is remote and indifferent! The 
government of city and nation, education, charitable 
relief work, the amelioration of social conditions, are 
nothing to them. It is this long-repressed, almost 
extinct sense of their relation to the life of city and 
country that needs to be quickened and developed in 
the majority of women. They need to be made to 
feel that they are not excused from knowing and caring 
about what is going on around them in the highways 
and byways of our social life just because they are 
women and not men: made to feel that they have a 
work to do in the city and State as women, as well as 
in the home and the Church. The womanly qualities 
are needed not only in the home but in the community, 
and just as they find expression and scope will the best 
life of the community be nourished and strengthened. 
Indeed, every faculty in man or woman denied develop- 
ment and expression means not only a wrong done 
1 « Let thy house be thy city.” —Sr Grecory or Nazianzum. 
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to an individual or a class, but a loss to society; it 
impoverishes the community to the extent and the 
value of the possible service which that faculty, well 
trained and well exercised, might have rendered. 

What a good, what a great thing it would be if all 
the educated women of a city but realised the fact of 
their citizenship and all that it means—and felt just such 
a concern for the well-being of the community as they 
feel for the well-being of the families of which they 
are members: felt that they were bound to promote 
the great common good in every way open to them ! 
Long ago, Mr Ruskin gave expression to what women 
could do to make war impossible. ‘If you only cared 
enough about it,” he said, “as much as you care to 
prevent your china being broken, you could stop it.” 
“If you only cared enough’—that is for ever the 
supreme thing. If women only cared enough for the 
city to strive against the things which darken and 
degrade its life, and to work for the things which 
make for its order and beauty, the effect would be 
incalculable and the reward sure. Not a few women 
are doing good service in many directions, and are 
busy devising fresh methods of enlarging and im- 
proving their work for the community ; but they are 
still the few ; what is wanted is—that this feeling of 
social responsibility and enthusiasm for service should 
spread till the few become the many. 

Comte, when he said that to live a life of idleness, 
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however elegant, is a sin in such a world as ours, was 
a disciple of Jesus Christ without knowing it. It is 
one of the most striking and impressive features of our 
Lord’s judgment of human life that it condemns so 
many not for their doing, but for their non-doing. 
One of the most genuine fruits of Christianity is the 
banishing of idleness and frivolity. An idler is a 
sinner—a rich and pretty idler just as truly as a poor 
and unwashed idler. “If any one,” said St Paul, 
“have not the spirit of Christ he is none of His”: 
and the spirit of Christ is just the opposite of the idle 
and selfish spirit ; it is the spirit that puts the will of 
God and the good of man before any private good— 
the spirit that calls nothing its own, whether it be time, 
talent, money, genius—that holds all gifts as trusts, to 
be employed in that service of human kind which is 
the best and the final service of God. 

] am addressing this evening, I have no doubt, some 
who might do much to make this city a city of God 
and to build up a fairer and sweeter national life in 
this our country, but who are doing nothing—women 
of education and culture, of advantage and opportunity. 
Much time and much money have been spent on your 
training. Have you ever asked—What is it all for? 
Is it merely, think you, to augment your own interest 
and pleasure in living? Is it that you may shine in 
society, or be a more valuable commodity in the 
world’s market? Let me tell you a use for it—the 
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only really beneficent use. Make your education, 
your cultured faculties, your awakened intelligence, 
your wider outlook, your knowledge, taste, and refine- 
ment, a lever by which to raise the lives of your less 
fortunate fellow-citizens—a gladdening light in their 
experience—a ladder on which they may climb into 
a clearer and more bracing air. Remember that ad- 
vantages are obligations and also opportunities. There 
is no lack of ways to serve the community. What is 
wanted is the mind to serve. No one need say— 
what is there to do ?—what can I do? 

It is often asked : What can women do in the way 
of social service without losing their womanliness? 
There is very little, I think, which they cannot do. It 
is not the women who take an intelligent and active 
interest in education, in social questions and movements, 
who are in most danger of losing their womanliness ; 
they are generally, so far as many years’ observation 
and experience of them go, the most refined and 
womanly of their sex. It is the women whose ideals 
are amusement, pleasure, fashion, who have no interest 
beyond dress and gadding about, and tittle-tattle, 
flirtation and conquests in social life, and betting at 
cards, games, and races, who are mannish in their 
manners and modes of thought and knowledge of the 
world ; it is women of this sort, not your cultured, 
earnest, public-spirited women, who are threatening to 
destroy the dignity and charm of their sex. 
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All the best women we read of in the Bible felt that 
their life was bound up with the life of their people, 
and that their people’s life was part of their own. Give 
our women to-day the sense that they belong to a 
people, give them the feeling that they owe something 
to their city and country, that the uplifting of the 
community is part of their work, and you will not 
degrade but ennoble them, their life will not lose one 
particle of its real beauty and charm, but will gain im- 
measurably in depth, and breadth, and power. Nothing 
enlarges and elevates like the inspiration of great ideas, 
great sentiments, great interests, great enthusiasms ; 
not party zeal, of course, but zeal—pure and enlightened 
—for the public good; not zeal for our own rights, 
but certainly zeal for the removal of other people’s 
wrongs. And after so much has failed that once was 
relied upon to redeem and elevate society, and to 
purify the quality and strengthen the fibre of the 
nation—the latent force of cultured and true woman- 
hood has to come into fuller and fuller play. We 
have not yet learned the full value of moral and 
Christian sentiment in developing public spirit and in 
enacting and enforcing just laws—nor the value of wise 
sympathy as a force in settling vexed industrial and 
social questions, in healing strife and in creating the 
harmonies of life. 

I wish I could make you all, both men and women, 
feel and think about this subject as you ought. What 
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might not such cities as Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Hull, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, London, become—if all their 
educated and enlightened citizens, men and women, 
cared for their best interests, were enthusiastic about 
their improvement and progress in the best ways, and 
were inspired with such a sense of social responsibility 
that they could not withhold any service which they 
were free to render? The greatness of a nation 
depends upon the greatness of the life of its towns 
and cities. The best interests of these are the interests 
of civilisation in the broadest sense. 

You may say: “ What can I do for the city? Iam 
a very insignificant individual. I have no influence. 
I ama nobody.” First get rid of that way of feeling 
and thinking. You have no right to be a nobody. 
You are meant to be a somebody. You belong to a 
community in which the individual has significance— 
has some influence for good or ill; where meanness 
and wickedness and cowardice, or nobility and courage 
and goodness, carry with them the subversion or 
salvation of the common weal. The old text is true, 
not only of Adam and Christ, but of every man: By 
one man’s disobedience many are made sinners, and by 
one man’s obedience many are made righteous. 

Do not say that your city is nothing to you, and 
that you are nothing to it. That is a feeling to which 
you must not yield for one moment. Just consider, if 
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our cities were filled with men and women all alike 
indifferent to the public good, all holding selfishly aloof 
from public service, all saying by their action, or neglect 
of action: “We do not care. The well-being of the 
city is nothing to us.’ Why! let that spirit spread 
and prevail, and it would lay society in ashes and hasten 
the downfall of every city and nation under heaven, 
and make Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, London 
take up the lamentation of Jerusalem: “Is it nothing 
to you, all ye that pass by? Is there any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow ?” 

You ask again: “ What can I do for the community 
—for my city and country?” Well! you can live a 
true, an honest, honourable, and Christian life—in the 
home, in society, in business, in and through all the 
relations you sustain to your fellows ; towards those 
who serve you and whom you serve. When Socrates 
was told that anyone was a good man, he would 
immediately ask: Is he good, in those qualities that 
make a good shoemaker, or in those qualities which 
make a good citizen? We do not recognise the dis- 
tinction. The good shoemaker is also a good citizen. 
It is indeed the greatest contribution one can make to 
city and nation, that one should be a good man, a good 
woman, reverencing truth, justice, nobility, honour, 
chivalry, and trying to exalt them in all that one is 
and does; despising everything unfair and mean, and 
making one’s fellows see by the way one acts what a 
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beneficent and royal thing is trade, or mechanical industry, 
or the interpretation of the law, or the healing or 
nursing of the sick, or the pursuit of knowledge or art, 
or the teaching of children. Honour and honesty, 
truth and justice, love and courtesy are much: these 
lie behind all specific methods, and without them civic 
patriotism is a pretence. Character is the basis of the 
noblest service and the best influence. 

But this indirect influence is not enough. You must 
make it part of your religion, as William Penn said, to 
see that your city and country are well ordered and 
well governed ; you must study social conditions and 
ideals, public affairs and movements ; none of you can 
possibly think too much about these matters: you 
would be better men, better women, better Christians, 
if you thought more seriously about them ; you must 
construe the obligations of citizenship in no small and 
selfish way ; you must give some portion of your time 
and thought and energy to work that bears directly 
on the welfare of the community, so as to increase and 
develop on just and noble and beneficent lines the 
good of the people. That you can do little is no 
reason why you should do nothing. You may not be 
good leaders—but you can be good followers. And 
what are good leaders without good followers? Be 
known as the open enemies of everything that is unjust, 
unfair, unkind, and cruel, and as the open friends of 
everything that is right and good. Be tolerant toward 
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differing thoughts and opinions on political, ecclesiastical, 
and theological matters; but be intolerant of social 
wrong and wretchedness, make no terms with injustice, 
fight constantly against the things that soil and corrupt 
our common life, and spare no pains to win the best 
things for all. 

We have been hearing much in recent days about 
revivals. One revival we sorely need—and we need it 
all over the country—is a genuine revival of civic 
patriotism, a national awakening of home patriotism. 
The greatest danger which to-day threatens all our 
large towns and cities is just the apathy of their best 
citizens, that public duty is a matter of such small 
consequence to so many. It is not what they do but 
what they leave undone that is the ground of their 
condemnation. 

Too often we talk as if risking life on the battlefield 
were the only, or at least the highest, form of patriotism 
—but “ peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war.” Let us get rid of the idea that patriotism is all 
of one sort. Wecan live for our country as well as 
die for it. Patriotism can be shown in fever den and 
slum, in attacking injustice and fraud and oppression 
and kindred evils, in saving men’s lives at home as well 
as destroying men’s lives abroad. We need men and 
women to consecrate themselves more and more to 
what I have called the home side of patriotism. A 
vast amount of voluntary work is constantly required, 
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unmeasured time and toil have to be spent in caring 
for institutions without which no people can continue 
to be civilised. -The man who will not take his fair 
share in this work is negatively, if in no worse sense, 
an anarchist. 

Again I ask:—Is it nothing to you—men and 
women—that the conditions of honourable life are not 
within the reach of a large number of our population ; 
nothing to you that so many of our fellows are living 
in overcrowded, ill-ventilated, and viciously arranged 
dwellings; nothing to you that over against this 
wretched home life stands the public-house six and 
eight deep in every street? Is it nothing to you that 
all around you poverty is producing vice, and vice pro- 
ducing poverty, and that drunkenness and uncleanness 
and other nameless evils are lying at your door and 
making, the streets of your city at night the scene of 
sad and shameful sights? Is it nothing to you that 
there are sores in this body politic which are rotting 
the bone and sinew of its life ? 

I was reading not long since a beautiful appreciation 
of a great citizen of Liverpool—Philip Rathbone. 
“Only those who knew him,” says the writer, “could 
understand the positive passion he cherished for 
Liverpool. There was something in him of the old 
Hebrew’s fiercely tender devotion to Jerusalem when 
he sang—‘ They shall prosper that love thee.’ I 
should never have felt it cant upon his lips had he 
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broken out in such words as—‘ Peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity within thy palaces.’ It was his 
dream to see Liverpool—his city by the sea—as 
majestic in her architecture as ever was Venice or 
Genoa ; but in his passion for his city he wanted not 
only prosperity and art and beauty, but a race of men 
and women who should be types to the world of 
nobility and honour and grace.” It is a like passion 
of devotion to your city which the Scottish Christian 
Social Union wants to inspire in you, the men and 
women of Aberdeen—a love for the city of your 
birth, or adoption, so pure and fervent as to make 
you ashamed of the things which defile and curse it, 
and eager to take service with those who are labouring 
to build it up in strength and beauty. 

In the Middle Ages the Church preached a crusade 
for the recovery of the Holy City, Jerusalem, from the 
infidel—a crusade which stirred men to deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice. That is an order of service 
which belongs to a long-vanished age— The knights’ 
bones are dust, and their good swords rust ’’—but the 
spirit which animated the best of them must ever live 
on in Christian people and seek new and nobler expres- 
sion. The command to seek first the Kingdom of 
God, translated into the language of this generation, 
includes as one of its first implications the subordination 
of all private, party, and class aims and interests to the 
common good, the diligent and conscientious discharge 
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of our civic duties. To make this city a city of God, 
and this nation a truly Christian nation—l bid you 
strive. Let nothing short of this be your ideal. To 
this crusade I call you, men and women. “Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” Let this be your 
response :— | 


“ Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 
Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot of fire ! 


I will not cease from mental strife, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In Britain’s green and pleasant land,” 


# 
THE COST OF PROGRESS 


“With a great sum obtained I this freedom.”’—Acrts xxii. 28. 


Tue word translated ‘“‘freedom ”’ in the text is “ citizen- 
ship’’ in the original, and it means the freedom of the 
city of Rome, implying the possession and enjoyment 
of those peculiar rights and privileges which belonged 
to Roman citizenship. 

The Roman captain said that he had bought his 
citizenship for a great sum of money. It was purchas- 
able then, and formed, no doubt, an important source 
of revenue. St Paul said that he had been born into 
it, that the noblest civic franchise the world knew was 
in his case a birthright transmitted from ancestral days. 
But both the soldier and the Apostle possessed and 
enjoyed privileges for which they had paid nothing, 
which the struggles and fidelities of other men, and 
generations of men, had purchased for them. 

There are certain things in life which cannot be 
bought for us; we must go and buy them for our- 


selves ; they can only be won by our personal striving 
395 20 
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-and toil. There are no royal roads to them, and they 
cannot be had on easy terms. Without long and often 
painful effort, we cannot become scholars or saints. 
Knowledge of languages and the mastery of the art of 
writing do not come to us, as Master Dogberry 
affirmed they did, by nature. Character also cannot 
be inherited or transferred, for character is nature 
disciplined and brought under the rule and sway of 
moral principles and affections. It is true alike in the 
intellectual and moral sphere that we must work and 
strive, to possess, and to be able to use well, some of 
the highest and best things. 

But over against the gifts which we have obtained for 
ourselves by individual effort there stands a vast range 
of gifts into which we are born. We inherit them; 
they are free gifts of Providence ; we possess them 
because men in other days and ages bought them for 
us, and at a great price. Many of the things which 
mean to us safety, gain, ease, comfort, and enjoyment, 
meant to those who went before us, toil, conflict, suffer- 
ing, and sacrifice. “Ye are bought with a price,” is 
true of civilisation and moral freedom, no less than of 
the Christian redemption. 

There is hardly anything which many of us appear 
to consider less, than the cost at which we have every- 
thing in the order, development, culture, and enjoy- 
ment of life. We suffer from the lack of imaginative 
sympathy. It is only the few who have, in any 
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adequate degree, the sense which enables one to realise 
the almost immeasurable hardship and suffering through 
which nearly all our material and moral gains have 
come. The widely prevalent temper, which quietly 
accepts as its legitimate due the results of ages of toil 
and sacrifice, is unfavourable to wide vision and vivid 
and generous appreciation. Let us, this morning, stir 
up our minds and hearts by way of remembrance, 
to the end that a better and finer feeling and spirit— 
even the holy spirit of gratitude, and the sense of 
obligation—may take possession of our souls. 

I. Consider at what a cost the material world was 
prepared with a view to the sustenance and discipline 
of human life. Modern knowledge, constructing the 
universe to thought, leads us back through vistas 
almost interminable, and through scenes which oppress 
and bafle the mind. It is a history full of darkness 
and terror and tragedy, of upheavings and convulsions, 
of vast and fierce struggles and triumphs. It is strife 
we see everywhere. 

It is almost impossible to realise at all adequately the 
immeasurable time and effort it took to shape this 
visible frame of things in the midst of which our life is 
set, to bring order out of chaos, to raise the mountains, 
and to mark out the tracks of the rivers. Periods, 
whose length the imagination refuses to grasp, were 
wasted, as the lower understanding would decide, to 
make the world habitable. Through incalculable ages 
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the earth was a scene of conflict, of tremendous exhibi- 
tions of energy, before the first, faint, far-off promise 
of a man could appear. Innumerable forms of living 
things grew up and perished—perished to lay the 
foundations of the world, and that higher orders of life 
might rise and prevail. 

The volume of this Book of God, whose pages are 
the strata of the earth, shows the law of sacrifice to be 
the fundamental and universal law of cosmic develop- 
ment and advance. We see from it how each step of 
ascending life is won by the giving up of life in that 
which precedes it ; how each nobler form lives by the 
martyrdom of some meaner form, and how death is 
everywhere the price and condition of growth. The 
waste of life is almost bewildering, though it is not so 
real and purposeless as at first sight it appears—for 
that is not wasted which ultimately subserves some 
wise and beneficent end. It is only in the sight of the 
unwise that things and creatures seem to perish. The 
needless agony of a single worm, I have heard it said, 
would make impossible any real faith in Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness ; but we have first to prove the 
agony to be needless. It is but a small portion of the 
universe which we see, and a very much smaller 
portion that we understand ; but ever the clearer and 
larger vision makes it impossible to believe in waste— 
in needless pain and lavish death. Growth comes out 
of decay ; the blood of nature’s martyrs is the seed of 
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stronger and fairer types of life; and death viewed 
from another point of view is not death but birth—not 
the destruction but the expansion of life. What we 
see everywhere is ‘‘a better resurrection ’—the illustra- 
tion and verification of the Saviour’s words: “ Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone : but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
While the limitations of knowledge need not hinder 
us from recognising such indications of wisdom and 
goodness as fall clearly within the range of our vision, 
they ought certainly to hinder us from passing a hasty 
judgment on things, the wisdom and goodness of which 
we fail to recognise. We cannot bear too much in 
mind the principle towards which all our scientific and 
philosophical advancement 1s leading us, that all nature 
forms one great whole, that the universe is indeed a 
universe—with its parts wonderfully and subtly related 
and interdependent, and that the manifold relations and 
uses of all these parts must be taken into account 
before we are in a position to pass any final judgment. 
Besides, some distant, hitherto invisible issue may 
at any time render more of the apparent waste 
and pain of life intelligible and justifiable. God 
is His own interpreter, and to every new generation 
He is making more plain the wisdom of His ways 
of working, and enabling us to hold by—and on 
surer grounds—the ancient interpretation of the forms 
and processes of the universe in terms of good- 
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ness and mercy—to accept it even in its largest and 
most imperial affirmations. The Divine purpose is 
revealed in the result—which in nature is ever the 
vindication and justification of the process. We can 
reconcile ourselves to the severity of the struggle when 
the outcome is seen to be worthy of it. In his Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, Ruskin has told us how every 
work gains in value and dignity by the toil that has 
been spent upon it, if the result is at all commensurate 
with the toil. The whole creation groaned and tra- 
vailed in pain till man with all his endowments 
appeared. All lower life led up to man—the culmina- 
tion and fulfilment of the creative process, and the 
explanation and justification of all the toil and travail. 
Evolution may be still more an imaginative than a 
scientific truth, a working theory—but what a vision 
it opens to us of the way of the Eternal Creator, in 
leading forth the procession of life, and in leading on 
the progress of the world! Man is what he is, and 
no account of his origin and making can discredit his 
present and potential worth ; but somehow the evolu- 
tionary method of creation best fits the grandeur of his 
nature and destiny. When we consider “what a 
piece of work is man” ; how his faculties, in the natural 
order of their development, connect him with the 
thoughts from which the universe came, and the laws 
by which it is governed ; when we consider his dis- 
tinctive and peculiar glory—-glory of intellectual power, 
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glory of imagination, glory of justice and righteousness, 
glory of love and sympathy, glory of immortal life, 
Godlike glory—we do not wonder that the Creator was 
so long in bringing him to birth. The result is worthy 
of the process, and justifies the tremendous cost. 

II. Consider, secondly, the toil and struggle which 
have been necessary to bring man to where, and to 
what, he is to-day. The blessing, for example, of living 
in this twentieth century—surpassing all the centuries 
which have gone before it in the things which make 
life worth living—do you ever think what it has cost ? 
Men are but little aware at how great a price emancipa- 
tion from barbarism has been purchased for them, and 
they’ but faintly realise what has been paid for the 
simplest utilities of civilisation. It is a matter, indeed, 
which many people never seriously consider at all. 
They exult in the superiority over other generations 
which their greater liberties and opportunities have 
given them, but they forget how they obtained this 
superiority. In their foolish pride they sometimes 
ask to be taken for what they are in themselves, as if 
they had no past, no ancestry, were no one’s children 
and heirs ; as if they stood alone, had sprung from dry 
and barren ground, and the beauty and sweetness of 
the flower owed nothing to soil, and sunshine, and 
dew, to the action of cosmic forces. Take anyone 
here this morning and divest him of what human 
society has given him, and what would he be? Little 
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more, and little better, than a naked savage in the 
woods. The real man, living a man’s rich and com- 
plete life, rejoicing in the blessings which we prize as 
citizens of America or England, is the heir of all the 
ages. His experience has been made what it is by the 
magnificent gifts which have come to him from God 
through his fellows. Let us renounce our self-conceit 
and vanity as we call to remembrance the price which 
has been paid by others from the beginning of time, 
down to this new day, for our blessings ; as we con- 
sider how the labour, the drudgery, the struggle and 
sacrifice of ages, have built up our present world and 
life, and made them what we find them to be. 

What man was at the beginning it is not easy to say. 
Between falling into the hands of a Satan, and being 
developed from the brutes, you may think there is not 
much to choose. We must, in a large measure, 
substitute speculation and guess for knowledge, but as 
far as we can go back, we find less and less valid ground 
for Bishop South’s famous declaration that “ Aristotle 
was the rubbish of an Adam and Athens the ruins of a 
Paradise”’ : we find society more and more primitive, 
and man, as man, less and less developed. The men of 
our age and country are like another race when com- 
pared with their remote ancestors who dwelt in caves 
and dens of the earth, and fought the beasts for posses- 
sion. Primitive barbarism had to be lived through, 
and if men in far-distant times had not done that 
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rude and wild work, had not been barbarians, the 
fierce struggle would have devolved upon us. 

Some of you are familiar with the picture which 
Plutarch draws of a man of the earlier period address- 
ing the men of a later age : “‘ Oh, how you are cherished 
of the gods, you who live now! How fortunate is 
your time! All nature is engaged in giving you 
delights. But our birth-time was mournful and barren. 
The world was so new that we were in want of every- 
thing. The air was not pure, the sun was obscured, 
the rivers overflowed their banks, all was marsh and 
thicket and forest ; our misery was extreme ; we had 
neither inventions nor inventors; we were cold and 
naked ; our life was trouble and sorrow.” Our early 
forefathers 

“Perished in winter winds till one smote fire 

From flint stones coldly hiding what they held— 
The red spark treasured from the kindling sun ; 
They gorged on flesh like wolves till one sowed corn 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man.” 


Our first consideration of these facts impresses us 
with a sense of great incompleteness and faultiness in 
the order and arrangements of our earthly dwelling- 
place. All the things which Plutarch mentions we feel 
to be evils ; and so they are in and by themselves. 
But when viewed in relation to the whole of human 
life, and the final uses of human kind; when we see 
that they are needed to stimulate power, to quicken 
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and bring into play the spirit of adventure and enter- 
prise, and that inventive faculty in which civilisation 
has its rise, we begin to look about for another and 
better construction of the facts. Considered in their 
unrelatedness, they are evils, but they are beneficent 
in their purpose and end. To a race of beings who 
possessed the constitutional germs of noble develop- 
ment, they were among the “all things” which, the 
Apostle said, work together for good. 

The sceptre of the earth was given, we read, to man 
at the beginning ; but like all God’s best gifts, this gift 
of kingship was not bestowed right away and once for 
all. It had to be won. Humanity had its cross and 
passion before it touched even the crown of material 
dominion. The familiar phrases, “the survival of the 
fittest,” “the struggle for existence,” indicate the law 
whereby good has come out of evil, the higher out of 
the lower ; whereby hardship and suffering have been 
converted into the instruments of a beneficent purpose ; 
whereby the race has moved upward from darkness to | 
light, from weakness to strength, from light to more 
light, and from strength to more strength. Every 
step forward has been taken under the stimulus of 
pain. The arts of civilisation were not supernaturally 
revealed. Necessity was the mother of invention. It 
was by sore experience man learned the laws of his 
physical, social, moral being and well-being, and gained 
all his wisdom. No voice out of heaven warned him 
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against poisonous plants and venomous reptiles; it was by 
experience he gained, at the first, all knowledge of them. 
Little by little, in his solitary struggle for existence, he 
discovered the advantages of communities and customs ; 
found out that it was not good for him to be alone, 
that he needed his fellows, and that his fellows needed 
him. It was to protect themselves against wild beasts 
men began to form villages and towns; and it was to 
protect themselves against enemies as fierce and cruel 
in the jungles of their own lower life, that there were 
built up, by slow degrees, the first crude forms of 
government. Out of the woes of lawless barbarism 
came the impulses and suggestions which gradually 
made the laws, customs, and institutions of modern 
society. What we know to-day as social morality, 
took long ages to develop, and it developed in obedience 
to great and pressing human needs. It grew out of 
the fundamental demands of healthy and progressive 
existence. It represents the collective wisdom of 
mankind—wisdom taught chiefly by experience. Amid 
fightings within and without—in blood and tears, the 
children of men found out that self-control and self- 
sacrifice were good, that brotherliness was better than 
strife, truth than falsehood, honesty than theft. The 
moral sentiments are qualities, if not natural and human 
in their origin, certainly so in their development. 
They have a natural history in the race. 

With a great sum have all the blessings of civilisation 
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been obtained. The principle or law of life which we 
see perfectly exemplified in the cross of Christ, flashes 
its revealing light all along the pathway of human 
history. The central fact of historical Christianity is 
the interpretation and transfiguration of the inmost fact 
of life. Redemption through sacrifice lies at the centre 
and heart of the whole process of human development. 
Sacrifice is the law and power of progress everywhere. 
Without shedding of blood—blood of body, blood of 
brain, blood of heart—there has been no remission of 
sins, no redemption from stupor, degradation, and selfish 
isolation. It was war, great evil though it be, that 
brought nations into the presence of each other’s 
institutions, and made possible and actual a larger life. 
Thus the Northern barbarians were brought to look 
upon Roman civilisation, and their invasions gave us 
modern Europe. Men have only been able to put 
away sin, to put away semi-human conditions, barbarism, 
ancient wrong and outrage, by the sacrifice of them- 
selves. It cost, we remember, four years of slaughter in 
America, to vindicate the unity expressed in the con- 
stitutional phrase: ‘We, the people of the United 
States.” It has been the same in every country. All 
the great epochs of human development, everywhere, 
are full of dark and horrible passages of strife and 
suffering. When we contemplate them, and try to 
reckon up all that they have brought us in the way of 
blessing, our language becomes inevitably sacrificial. 
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With a great sum, we say, have we obtained this 
freedom. We have been bought with a price. Our 
opportunities and privileges have been purchased with 
blood. It is by no generosity of nature or circumstance, 
that every man in this country—whatever his birth, 
condition, colour, or creed—stands equal before the 
law, wherever that law is justly administered. This 
inestimable good has been bought with a price which 
no one can calculate. To secure even slight reforms, 
thousands have toiled and suffered. To make one single 
fact of social science credible, many martyrdoms have 
been necessary. Political ideas which now take the place 
of truisms with all political parties, are the fruit of ages 
of painful experiment, controversy, and conflict. What 
incalculable strivings and sufferings are represented, 
for instance, in the simple right to vote at an election ! 
To win this symbol of individual worth, men wrought 
for many weary years with pen and tongue, endured 
hardship, pined in prisons, and died on scaffolds. We 
boast of our political freedom. But how little of it is 
due to the efforts of one generation. It is a great 
inheritance which bears the mark of the heroism and 
sacrifice of many generations. 

What a price has also been paid for all the safe- 
guards of our civilisation, for our securities against 
storm, pestilence, and disease, for our utilities and 
comforts! We are told that every mile of railway has 
cost in its construction, on the average, one human 
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life, and that the working of every hundred miles 
costs at least five or six lives each year. The railroads 
now built in the world cost annually over thirty 
thousand lives to run them. That is but one item of 
the price at which we have everything that is worth 
having. The records of discovery and invention are 
full of many such items. Steam and electricity have 
not been brought to serve man as they now do, without 
frightful accidents and disasters, and the loss of many 
precious lives in the experiments which led the way to 
final success. A multitude which cannot be numbered 
have perished in hapless wrecks on the seas in the 
process of learning how to make navigation safe. 
Nearly all the good things which we take as a matter of 
course, have come to us only because countless lives 
have bought them for us. All our commonest blessings, 
all our social securities and comforts, have come by the 
way of the cross, wearing a crown of thorns, borne up 
on sacrificial woes and agonies. 

Our modern world is full of men who delight to 
speak of themselves as “self-made” men. They take 
the credit to themselves of all that is prosperous and 
pleasant in their careers, and they feel, or appear to 
feel, as if they owed no gratitude to their fellows for 
what they are, and what they have achieved. When 
they speak of their success, they remind one of the 
ancient king who said, “Is not this great Babylon that 
I have built?” And yet is there anything they, or we, 
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possess and enjoy to-day, of which we can honestly say 
that it is ours alone? The successful business man 
who imagines that it is due to his ability, smartness, 
and perseverance that he has amassed wealth and 
won distinction, forgets that it has taken hundreds 
and thousands of years of human effort, struggle, 
and invention to create for him the opportunity to 
pursue his trade, to follow his business, and to 
make what he calls his fortune. A designer at work 
in one of our public manufactories was asked by one 
whe watched him, “ How long have you been learn- 
ing to do that?” The man replied: “Six hundred 
years, for so long ago did the first of us begin to design, 
and we have been at it ever since.” Yes! with a great 
sum do we obtain the civilisation based on commercial 
prosperity and private wealth. Things are slowly 
improving, but there are still too many industries which 
mean a constant exposure to danger, or enfeebled health, 
disease, and premature death to those engaged in them. 
What we call drudgery—the hard, depressing, and 
painful work that must be done in order that we may 
obtain not merely the luxuries, but the necessaries of 
life—is done by masses of men and women who have 
only the meanest share in the profits. Their toil is 
unrecognised and often forgotten by those who enjoy 
the comfort, blessing, or advantage of it. Just as every 
coral island lifts its surface above the sea crowned with 
beauty, because millions of creatures have laid down 
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their lives, and left their remains out of sight to be 
taken no note of above, so in the same way do we owe 
the thousand conveniences, comforts, and pleasures of 
our life, to the toils, and sufferings, and sacrifices of 
generations of men and women. We reap in joy what 
is sown in tears. Every day we share countless benefits 
which are bought for us by the discomforts, privations, 
and pains of millions of our fellows. 

III. With a great price obtained we this freedom— 
our intellectual blessings, our science and art, and all 
our agencies of culture. One of the most wonderful 
things ever accomplished by man was the invention of 
the alphabet. It must have taken the race thousands 
of years to learn the art of expressing thought and 
feeling in word-symbols, and many of us accept the 
gift so dearly won without any thought of its cost—of 
the long process of development of which it is the result. 

“They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech, 

And patient fingers framed the lettered sound : 
What good gift have my brothers, but it came 
From search and strife, and painful sacrifice ? ” 

How can I ?—how can any man ?—reckon up the 
price of the organised learning of the ages, the labour 
and pain of brain and heart, the discipline, the courage, 
the patience, the sacrifice, which have furnished us with 
our opportunities of culture, and made it possible for 
us to win easily what others won hardly. There has 
been no royal road to knowledge. ‘“ Knowledge by 
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suffering entereth.” We have learned by experience— 
the experience of the race. The light by which we see 
and walk to-day has come from God, through the 
natural development of human life. Our habits of 
mind, our instincts, intuitions, traditions, the laws and 
principles which now seem part of the substance of our 
intellectual being, the thoughts which are the mental 
atmosphere we breathe, were once dim ideas blindly 
groped after, faint impressions, fugitive insights, fitful 
gleams of perception breaking through dense clouds. 
The civilised sciences, like the civilised races, had their 
barbarous ancestry—chemistry its alchemy, astronomy 
its astrology—without which they could not have 
been. All great discoveries have come slowly and 
painfully ; and the sure and settled knowledge of this 
modern age has been made possible by all the mis- 
takes, delusions, half-truths, broken lights, and rejected 
theories of yesterday. 

In a conversation with his friend Eckerman, Goethe 
has told what his sentences cost him in gold; but 
really his genius and culture cost all history and 
knowledge and art, all Egypt and India, all Greece and 
Italy, all the movements of medieval life, all the 
experience of antecedent ages, and all the laws and 
habits of civilisation. But for the labours of many 
ages and many peoples, the man Goethe and his work 
would not have been possible. It is because of this 


vital relation to a far, wide, silent past that each 
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individual mind has a thousand-fold more than its own 
capacities of knowing and thinking. It requires some 
energy of imagination, therefore, to estimate a great 
man. It is the thought and work of innumerable 
thinkers and workers joined to his own, which make 
his thought and work so rich and influential. The 
most original genius receives as much as it gives. 
It inherits the thought and skill and experience of 
innumerable generations. Goethe could never have 
written his Faust had he lived among barbarians. 
Instinctively the honest soul is always ready to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to his contemporaries 
and predecessors, referring no insignificant part of his 
productions to other minds, without whose illuminating 
and inspiring help his dramas, essays, or discourses 
would never have seen the light. 

Men are but little aware of the price of what is 
called literature—of the long discipline and education 
of mind and heart and soul which lie behind it. It is 
the storehouse of the experience of the human race 
concerning itself. We find in it valuable lessons with- 
out paying for them the price of pain which was 
necessary to purchase the original experience. Out of 
what countless struggles of soul and experiments in 
living have come the ideals which are the charm of the 
literature which reflects and interprets our best life ! 
It has taken all the experience and culture of the race 
to produce the large observation, the delicacy of 
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sentiment, the wealth of imagination, the refined and 
elevated thought which impress and delight us in the 
books we read. In every poem of chastened passion, 
in every story of true and noble love, there are the 
cumulative pulses of innumerable hearts—hearts which 
have passed through those searching fires which beat 
and burn what began as little more than an animal 
desire into fine gold. 

Man suffers vicariously for man, and literature is 
one great revelation and result of that suffering, and of 
the wisdom and joy which have come by means of it to 
men and women who are living in this late age of 
history. How much of all that is saddest and sweetest, 
of all that is most terrible and most lovely in human 
life, has gone to the making of a little library—yours 
and mine! Our best books are not the isolated and 
original productions of their authors, but the fruit of 
the intellectual and moral strivings of many generations. 
Upon them there is the invisible pressure of all history. 
They are full of 


“© Words which have drunk transcendent meaning up 
From the best passions of the bygone times ; 
Steeped through with tears of triumph and remorse, 
Sweet with all sainthood, cleansed with martyr fires.” 


IV. What is true of our learning and culture is 
even more true of our religion. Muse on the price 
which has been paid to make possible, say, the service 
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of worship and teaching in which we are engaged in 
this church to-day! It has been said that the unity of 
nature is so perfect that to answer the question why 
a pebble lies so high on the beach and not one inch 
higher, the whole laws of the world must be known, 
and the whole area of nature surveyed. It is the same, 
but still more wonderfully and subtly true, in the 
world of religious thought and life. To understand 
why the service of worship and teaching in which we 
engage Sunday after Sunday is what it is, and not 
otherwise, would require one to go back in his researches 
to the very beginnings of human faith and worship. 
Because other men bowed down before serpents and 
stones and powers of earth and air, and found out by 
sorrowful experience the inadequacy of all such adoration, 
it is possible for us to join every week in the worship of 
the one God from whom, to whom, and in whom are all 
things. To our truer, larger, and lovelier faith, all the 
aspirations and prayers, the fears and hopes, the doubts 
and trusts, the credulities and questionings, the errors 
and truths of the past have contributed something. 
Not out of easy experiences, but out of long and bitter 
tragedies, have come the psalms and prayers of our 
Christian worship. It has cost many a groan to make 
possible the sweetness and gladness of our hymns: 
ages of heartache and blood, of agonising fear and 
noble daring, of exceeding sorrowfulness even unto 
death, to make Jesus Christ, and all that Jesus Christ 
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stands for, the centre of the religious thought and 
life of the world—Infinite Justice, Mercy, Goodness, 
and Fatherhood, our highest revelation of God. 


“Honour to those who have failed, 
And to those whose war-vessels sank in the sea.” 


The slowness and cost of progress are, perhaps, as 
strikingly and impressively illustrated in the field of 
religion as they are in that of civilisation, in the 
religious as in the material and intellectual develop- 
ment of the race. The history of religion is just 
the history of human growth. What we describe as 
revelation is not an act but a process, and a long process 
which, before it can produce its effect, at least upon a 
whole people, requires weary ages of moral and spiritual 
discipline and education. Generations and ages pass, 
with all their sorrow and joy, with all their unsatisfied 
desires and aspirations, before any one of God’s great 
lessons is fully learned. It is by the slow and gradual 
purifying and deepening of the mind and heart that 
the character of man is prepared to receive new light 
and life. The spiritual and Divine realities were the 
same yesterday as to-day, but man had to grow into 
their knowledge. The great Christian truths could 
not be revealed to him till they were revealed iz him— 
till his life took on what we now call the Christian 
quality and aspect. 

The study of comparative religion has attained to 
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great proportions in our time ; and while we must not 
interpret and judge religion, as some are inclined to do, 
by its early and rude forms, but by its most matured 
quality and most perfect expression, yet we must bear 
in mind that the earlier forms were necessary to the 
later, and that without them we could not have 
this latter-day glory of faith and hope. The truer was 
always purchased by the loss of the less true, the better 
by the sacrifice of the good. Images shaped and then 
broken, altars raised and then thrown down, the 
worship of the primeval world, the worship of ancient 
Egypt and Greece and Rome, the fair humanities of 
classic faith, the religion of Persia and Israel—these 
were not only human attempts to draw near to God, 
but they prepared the way of the Spirit and made the 
paths straight. We see, as all culture compels men to 
see, that God has not been without His witness in any 
land or time, that there is a Divine purpose in all 
history, and a Divine education of mankind in pagan 
as well as in Hebrew schools. The whole scheme of 
the religious education of the world is to train men by 
the visible till they are able to trust the invisible, by 
the temporal till they are able to rest in the Eternal. 
The Saviour of men called His word or message 
“seed,” and the meaning which lies in that simple 
figure is the explanation of the crude theories and errors 
of the Christian centuries, and of the fact that we 
to-day stand, or may stand, so much nearer Christ. 
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Great and living ideas are painfully slow and com- 
plicated in their development, and it often seems as if 
men must know and experience all their immaturities, 
exaggerations, and perversions, before they can see 
them in their truth and beauty. Such, at least, has 
been the fate of the Christian ideas. It has taken the 
strifes and controversies of nineteen centuries to reveal, 
and that but dimly yet as far as many are concerned, the 
simplicity that is in Christ. The mythological and 
theological growths which have gathered around Him 
are passing away, and we are beginning to discern what 
is the essence of His religion, what the spiritual and 
eternal significance of the revelation of God in Christ. 
And that we have clearer light and better understanding 
of the Christian ideas and Christian spirit ; that we are 
able to put into the great words, God, Inspiration, 
Revelation, Incarnation, Atonement, Salvation, Eternal 
Life, meanings much deeper and grander, more 
universal, more human, more Divine; that we have 
escaped from the limitations, the terrors and despairs, 
which religious men of former days knew; that we 
can think more justly and generously of our God, and 
deem no trust in Him too great, and no hope too good 
to be true—all this vast blessing has been obtained for 
us at a tremendous price. It is ours because men of 
other days were willing to be misunderstood, to stand 
alone, to sacrifice worldly interests and prospects, to 
put far from them comfort and peace of life, in order 
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to be true to their convictions and ideals, and help on 


the Church and the world. 

V. Once more, I ask you to consider what it has cost 
to make possible this service of worship and teaching 
in this church to-day. With a great sum have we 
obtained this opportunity—our freer and wider ways 
of worship, our truer and larger interpretations of the 
fundamental religious and Christian truths. The 
freedom of the City of God and of the Kingdom of 
Christ—freedom of thought, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of worship, freedom from oppressive restraints, 
freedom from ecclesiastical terrorism, freedom from 
enslaving superstitions, freedom from the depressing 
fears of spiritual ignorance, room for the free activity 
of our intellectual and moral powers, and for the free 
movement and expression of our spiritual life—at what 
a vast and incalculable cost has this freedom, this 
franchise, been bought! That we might have this 
great enfranchisement, this liberty of soul, this higher 
knowledge, this latitude of opinion, this room for 
growth—prophets prophesied, brave men fought, 
martyrs died, and a long procession of faithful souls 
did not count dear unto themselves the sweetest and 
most precious things of life. St Paul said that his 
Roman citizenship was a hereditary possession for 
which he himself paid nothing, but it was far otherwise 
with his Christian citizenship. He was not born to 
the freedom of the Kingdom of Christ. In his letter 
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to the Philippians he tells us what it cost him. To be 
Christ’s freedman, he had to give up ancestral habits 
of thought and habits of life, much that was dear to 
his heart as a Hebrew of the Hebrews, sacred religious 
ties, hallowed friendships, social position and influence, 
and to learn to glory in deprivations and persecutions. 
““ What things were gain to me, these have I counted 
loss for Christ.” St Paul’s sacrifice was but one of 
a vast number of similar contributions to the sum 
which has been necessary to purchase our spiritual 
freedom. It is almost impossible for us to realise the 
losses and sufferings and sacrifices which Christian men 
in past ages had to endure in order to win redemption 
from intellectual and spiritual bondage. It makes one 
sad and ashamed to review the persecutions of Christian 
history. With a great sum has the privilege of being 
free-born—of being born to the liberty of the sons of 
God—been obtained for us. 

If any of you are ever tempted to regard your 
Christian freedom as a little thing, and to turn your 
back upon it all for the sake of standing well with a 
worldly society, then I plead with you to try and 
reckon up its cost, and you will be able to recognise 
its significance and value. It will take you back to 
the beginnings of the Protestant movement in Europe, 
back to the Puritans possessed and led by the idea 
that every man ought to be a priest and king unto God, 
back to Luther and Knox, Wycliffe and Savonarola, back 
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to such movements as that of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses, the Novatians and Montanists, back to St Paul 
and his gospel of the grace of God, back to Jesus driven 
into the wilderness of His own secret life to be tempted 
by the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, 
back to the tragedy of the Divine death and its condem- 
nation of all unspiritual ideals of life and religion. 

““To what purpose is this waste?’’ ask those easy 
souls whose religion, if they have any, is no more than 
a fashion, a propriety, a custom, a theory, a languid 
interest in music and ritual, as they survey this ever- 
repeated mystery of human progress—how, by the way 
of prisons and blazing fagots, crosses and scaffolds, the 
march of faith proceeds. ‘To what purpose is this 
waste?” as age after age the champions of oppressed 
ideas and aspirations lay down their lives in Roman 
amphitheatres, in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
amid the flames of Smithfield, on the moors and hills 
of Scotland, in the foul prisons which decimated the 
Puritans, in the graves round Plymouth Rock. ‘To 
what purpose is this waste ?” as two thousand English 
clergymen give up their benefices on St Bartholomew’s 
Day 1662, and go out to endure poverty and suffering, 
because they cannot conform to new and rigid ecclesi- 
astical conditions. ‘To what purpose is this waste ?” 
it is asked, as men are seen in these latter days suffering 
loss in the transition of thought from old to new, 
sacrificing worldly interests and prospects, injuring 
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themselves, marring their lives, putting far from them 
ideals of comfort and ideals of culture and personal 
development, banishing themselves from much that 
they dearly love in the way of religious associations 
and fellowship, leading more or less lonely and isolated 
lives, in order to be true to the faith that is in them, 
and do the work God has given them to do: making 
themselves poor and weak that this and that good 
cause might become rich and strong. 

The days when suffering and loss, personal defeat 
and failure, were necessary to progress and victory, are 
not far distant. They have not even passed away. 
We have but to make ourselves familiar with the life 
and work of Maurice, Robertson, Colenso, Lynch, 
and Baldwin Brown in England, with John Macleod 
Campbell, Robert Lee, and Robertson Smith in 
Scotland, with Hosea Ballou, Theodore Parker, and 
Horace Bushnell in America, to discover what it has 
cost noble religious teachers in recent times to declare 
the mind and will of God. Things have moved with 
striking rapidity since I was ordained to the Christian 
ministry in the city of York, but I do not think that 
the work of faithful prophesying is any easier now than 
it was then. Independent thought, however carefully 
and reverently expressed, is still banned as dangerous, 
and plain speech still makes the preacher a marked 
man—exposing him to suspicion and dislike, and 
hindering preferment. Truth and the wider interests 
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of the kingdom of Christ are still too often sacrificed 
to ecclesiastical organisation and sectarian coherence. 
It was not long ago, I stood at the grave of one—a 
devout and beautiful spirit—who was cast out of his 
Church because he had the courage to say concerning 
the early history and literature of our religion what 
most Christian scholars had come to think. Those who 
knew him intimately know that he died a martyr’s death. 
Religious enlightenment and progress—at what a price 
they have been and still are being won ! 

Do we reflect with sufficient gratitude to God and 
man on the great price which has been paid for our 
spiritual enfranchisement, for our larger opportunities 
and larger interpretations of religion? We talk finely 
about our light and liberty, our civilisation and culture, 
our schools and colleges and churches, our wider ideas 
and outlooks ; but how came they to be ours? They 
have been obtained for us through the passion and 
pain, the losses and sacrifices of men who were loyal 
to their vision, whose faithfulness only grew more 
intense when persecution swept over them, who thought 
sacrifices of time and property the easiest and smallest 
sacrifices they had to make ; men who preferred truth, 
a good conscience, and the praise of God before all 
things else ; men who could not be bribed, could not 
be flattered, could not be cowed, could not be tamed 
men who could not dissimulate, could not make free 
with sacred obligations, could not play with sacred 
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words, could not speak with a double tongue, could 
not suppress conviction, could not but declare with the 
utmost clearness and boldness the faith that was in them ; 
men who could suffer and die, but could not lie. 

Let me now in a few closing sentences urge upon 
you and myself the duty which the consideration of 
this subject suggests. It is surely this, that much is 
required from those to whom much is given. It is not 
enough that we congratulate ourselves on our birth- 
privileges and rejoice in our heritage of blessing. Our 
gifts and opportunities bring with them serious obliga- 
tions. Great historic gains have been lost through 
unfaithfulness and failure. I was reading the other 
week in Palfrey’s History of New England how that the 
forty years of noble life in the first age of New England 
were followed by forty years of very ignoble life. 
After the Pilgrim Fathers there grew up a generation 
whose lives were made comfortable through the moral 
heroism and self-sacrifice of those who went before 
them, and were content to enjoy what they inherited 
without adding anything to it. Is not that always the 
danger of easier and better times? Is it not our 
besetting danger in Church and State? Let us be 
constantly on our guard against it. What right have 
we who possess the freedom for which others toiled 
and suffered to beg off from the disagreeable tasks— 
the things which cannot be easily and pleasantly done, 
but which must be done in order to preserve and 
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improve our inheritance? It is shameful for anyone 
to receive into his life great gifts which have come 
through the struggle and sacrifices of others, and to use _ 
them as if they were a mere private possession. They 
ought to be regarded as a solemn and blessed trust to 
be made the best of for the sake of our fellows. They 
ought to move us to unswerving fidelity, faithful 
service, strenuous exertion, and generous self-sacrifice. 
The cost of progress is still great. 

Let me especially ask you, the members of this 
Christian church, to lay well to heart the lesson of 
this discourse. With a great sum was your freedom 
obtained ; but freedom, I beg you to remember, has in 
itself no positive value—it is only opportunity. Your 
freedom is the measure of your obligation. You are 
free where others are bound; free, within the great 
Christian lines, to think and believe, to worship and 
teach, to work and serve, in the ways that are truest 
and best ; but you might just as well be bound, if you 
are not using your freedom, not making the very most 
and best of it. True to your ecclesiastical position, 
you should be gathering the choice results of the 
Christian ages— what is best in all the churches ; 
you should have the purest, richest, most inspiring 
Christian worship, the most Catholic Christian teaching, 
and the noblest forms of Christian service. You are 
not required, like many of the churches around you, to 
make any past your standard of attainment or limit of 
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advance. You are not called to repeat but to develop 
and perfect the thought and life of the past. Your 
dead leaders and prophets appeal to you to finish what 
they left incomplete; to use for noblest ends the 
freedom which they obtained for you at a great price. 
The old doctrinal controversies are practically extinct ; 
you must not, therefore, be thinking too much of what 
you once stood for in a less enlightened time, but of what 
you ought now to stand for in the living present, and 
amid the needs of this new day of Christ. It is time 
for a great positive and constructive moment and work 
to begin in right earnest. You are leaving behind the 
purely negative and critical stage of things, and the 
further liberalisation of theological opinion you may 
trust very much to the general progress of knowledge 
and learning. You are now called to use your dearly 
purchased liberty as the vantage-ground of higher 
achievements, to build up a church truly and simply 
Christian — wide enough and hospitable enough to 
welcome and to hold all disciples of Jesus Christ. No 
church is so necessary as this church of the Reconcilia- 
tion—mediating between the old and the new, the past 
and the present, where 
“Mind and soul according well 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”” 

Good friends ! let nothing short of this be your ideal— 
the full and beautiful realisation in worship, teaching, 
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and work of the spiritual and universal religion of 
Jesus Christ. Do not be satisfied with petty perform- 
ances. Expect and demand the best things from 
yourselves in the way of honesty and faithfulness, of 
service and sacrifice, that you may not be the receivers 
only but also the givers of blessing, and be true 
disciples of Him who gave Himself for the world. 

It is told of St Thomas Aquinas that when gazing 
upon a crucifix—the symbol of the suffering and death 
without which there would have been no Christian 
religion and no Christian Church—he cried out: 
“Thou hast done all this for me! What have I done 
for Thee?” In that moment of self-forgetfulness, I can 
believe that the blessing of blessings came down upon 
his heart richer than ever—for the unselfish spirit helps’ 
the ascent of prayer and opens heaven to the soul. When 
we too meditate on the things which the fidelities and 
sacrifices of men and generations of men have secured 
for us; above all, when we think of the Passion and 
Cross of Jesus Christ, and all that they meant and mean 
—faithfulness unto death, a God not demanding but 
giving life, suffering in the sufferings of His children— 
surely, in this quiet hour we shall ask ourselves in 
searching humility, and with hearts girt for the great 
consecration: ‘ What haveI done? Whatam I doing to 
take away the evil of the world and to bring in the life 
and light, the liberty and joy of the kingdom of God ?” 
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